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OTHING indicates the character 

of a people more truly than the 
manner in which they observe their 
holidays, and it is interesting to 
note the different customs which 
attend the celebration of Christmas 
in different countries. 

Al' iough Yuletide was celebrated 
by the ancients as early as 2,000 
years before the birth of Christ, the 
nterest of Christians centers upon 
its observance since the first great 
Christmas gift—God’s gift of His 
Son to humanity. 

As there was no certainty as to 
the date of Our Savior’s birth, the 
early Christians wisely ascribed it 
to Yuletide, then celebrated as the 
birthday of the sun—the beginning 
of the year. Pope Julius, who 
reigned from 337 to 352 a. b., after 
a thorough investigation, was posi- 
tive that Christ was bern on, or 
about the twenty-fifth of December; 
and by the end of the fifth century 
that date was widely accepted by 
Christians. Little that is authentic 
can be learned of the early observ- 
ance of Christmas, for although the 
early Church retained many ancient 
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customs, imbuing them with the 
new faith and religion, the influence 
of paganism upon early Christians, 
has, undoubtedly, been over-em- 
phasized. 

The use of fire and light at Yule- 
tide originated among the Northern 
nations, as light has long been an 
expression of happiness with all 
branches of the Aryan races. The 
Greek and Latin Churches still term 
Christmas the “Feast of Lights,” 
and make it a period of brilliancy 
in church and home. 

England, of all countries, has 
known the merriest of Yuletides, 
from the earliest date observing the 
occasion with the greatest cere- 
mony. In Celtic times it was prin- 
cipally a religious festival, but the 
convivial British added mirth, also. 

The Druids kept the sacred fires 
burning briskly and established a 
rather unique custom of sending 
Yuletide greetings and branches of 
mistletoe. 

As the race progressed, Christ- 
mas was celebrated with more and 
more extravagance. Ever hearty 
eaters, the British lavished much 
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time and thought in preparing the 
Yuletide dinner, dressing hand- 
somely for the occasion. In the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries the 
magnificence of Christmas reached 
its height. The season was one of 
prolonged festivity and mirth. 
The holly and Yule log were inau- 
gurated as emblems of good luck; 
the boar’s head held the place of 
honor upon the table; and the pea- 
cock was an important decoration 
and delicacy at the Christmas feast. 

Offering gifts at Yuletide became 
more and more customary in feudal 
times; the tenants presenting their 
lords with gifts, and the nobles in 
turn presenting them to the king. 
Queen Elizabeth received a large 
portion of her wardrobe from her 
courtiers. 

The custom of sending Christmas 
cards is said to have originated with 
Sir Henry Cole in 1846, Joseph 
Crandall being the first publisher. 


By 1862, the usage became quite 
general, spreading to other coun- 
tries. 

The Reformation discouraged the 
observance of Christmas to such an 
extent that it has never regained its 


former prestige in England. It is 
now less of a festival than a time of 
churchly observance and of family 
reunions. 

If England enjoyed the merriest 
Yuletides in the past, certainly Ger- 
many enjoys the merriest of the 
present. It is the great occasion of 
the year and means much to the 
people. Thought of the Germans at 
Christmas centers about the home; 
they have taught us to use the 
Christmas tree and to observe the 
holiday with more reference to chil- 
dren. 

Great loads of evergreen trees 
varying from two to twenty feet are 
required to supply the enormous 
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demand. Not only in homes, hos- 
pitals, prisons, barracks and else- 
where is to be seen the tinseled 
Christmas tree, but in cemeteries, 
on the resting places of the dead, 
stand fresh trees to keep the loved 
one’s memory green. 

St. Nicholas has a day set apart 
in his honor in Germany, where it 
was once customary to send a man 
around upon Christmas Eve to im- 
personate him and to inquire how 
the children had behaved during the 
year. The deserving ones received 
gifts while the graceless youngsters 
were given a touch of the birch rods 
he carried with him. 

Germans purchase liberally of the 
confectionery and toys in which 
their country excels, and make the 
Yuletide season one of peace, joy 
and devotion. For three days—the 
day before Christmas, Christmas 
Day, and the day after, known as 
Boxing Day, all business places not 
necessary to the life of the commu- 
nity close. Newspapers are not 
usually published during this pe- 
riod, as they would not be read. 

Members of the family exchange 
gifts, and with each goes the ever- 
present Christmas cake, spiced, 
hard and cut in various shapes. 
Christmas Eve, when the family is 
admitted to the tree, is a merry oc- 
casion. 

A commendable feature of the 
German Yuletide is the interest dis- 
played in the poor. On the day aft- 
er Christmas—Boxing Day—boxes 
prepared for the poor are distrib- 
uted, and German children are 
taught that the occasion is not for 
selfish enjoyment but for giving 
pleasure to others. 

In the far north, amid terrible 
darkness of nature and mind, as 
Yuletide approaches, the scattered 
tribes of Lapps head their reindeer 
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towards the nearest settlement con- 
taining a church, to have the pastor 
relate the old, old story of the first 
Christmas. A joyless people, so- 
bered by the grim struggle for ex- 
istence, the Lapps have no room in 
their homes for a tree or decora- 
tions—children have no stockings 
to hang up. Men, women, guests, 
children and animals crowd into 
the low houses together. It is a 
time for reunion of friends and at- 
tendance at church. 

Norwegians begin their Christ- 
mas with divine services, after 
which they meet to prepare a feast. 
They make much of the virtue of 
hospitality and the first courtesy is 
to offer guests a pipe of tobacco. 
At dinner, simpler than among oth- 
er peoples, consisting largely of fish 
and poultry, national hymns are 
sung between courses. No nation 
in the world surpasses Norway in 
patriotism. 

In Sweden, where cleanliness is 
nearer godliness than anywhere 
else, houses are completely reno- 
vated at Christmas. For weeks be- 
forehand, the housewives are busy 
baking many varieties of bread, and 
preparing drinks and cheese. Santa 
Claus arrives upon a sled at Christ- 
mas Eve to distribute bundles; and 
all sing, dance and play games 
around a tree beautifully decorated 
with paper. At the Christmas feast 
mush is the most important dish; 
while fish takes the place of our tur- 
key or the Englishman’s roast beef. 
Fish, rice and a fat goose are said 
to be served upon every Christmas 
table in Sweden. 

In Denmark, also, the favorite 
Yuletide dish is the goose; and 
everyone, even the cattle, dogs and 
birds receive the best the larder af- 
fords upon this festive anniversary. 
As in Sweden, it is customary to 
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place in the yard a pole topped with 
a sheaf of grain for the birds’ 
Christmas dinner. 

There are certain customs of the 
Yuletide season that are typical of 
Russia. One is their Kolyada songs, 
handed down through the centuries. 

Priests visit each home in the 
district accompanied by boys bear- 
ing vessels of holy water, which is 
sprinkled within each room, thus 
sanctifying the home for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The usual salutation in Russia is 
not “Merry Christmas,” but “Greet- 
ings for the Lord’s birth,” to which 
the answer is given, “God be with 
you.” 

Except in a few provinces and re- 
mote communities, Christmas is the 
least recognized of all the holidays 
in France. Though it was once a 
very gay season, Paris scarcely ob- 
serves the day now except in the 
churches. The shops display pretty 
toys; a variety of sweetmeats, in- 
cluding delicate little cakes with 
a frosted image of Christ on top; 
and beautifully trimmed Christmas 
trees. 

Here, as in many countries, the 
traditional Yule log is much used. 
Children gather evergreens and 
build the créche, or representation 
of the Holy Manger, upon a table in 
the room. After the Yule log is lit 
on Christmas Eve, they light up the 
créche and sing carols—the fa- 
mous noels of the country. These 
carols are an outstanding feature of 
the French Christmas, being sung 
everywhere. 

A shock of wheat is suspended 
from the eaves of the house for the 
birds, and especial care is given to 
all animals, especially the house 
cat, as it is bad luck for the cat to 
mew on Christmas Eve. 

Christmas Day is essentially a 
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church festival; New Year’s the so- 
cial season; and Epiphany the old- 
est festival observed during Yule- 
tide in France. 

The presepio is the principal fea- 
ture of an Italian Christmas. This 
representation of Christ’s birthplace 
is fashioned as elaborately as its 
owner can afford and sometimes 
more so. It shows Joseph, Mary 
and the manger awaiting the Babe 
—a doll which is brought in; passed 
around that each person present 
may pray before it; then solemnly 
deposited in the manger. When 
Yuletide is over, the presepio is 
taken apart and carefully packed 
away for use another year. 

The Italians light the ceppo, or 
Yule log, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon before Christmas, and consid- 
er fire and light as essential to the 
occasion. A fast is observed for 
twenty-four hours before Christ- 
mas Eve, and there is little merri- 
ment, as the season is strictly a reli- 
gious rather than a social one, as is 
the case in northern countries. 

At early twilight, candles are 
lighted around the presepio; then 
follows a very elaborate dinner 
where fish forms an _ important 
item. Then the presents are drawn 
from an Urn of Fate, each person 
putting his hand into an urn and 
drawing a lot. No evergreens are 
used in decoration, but flowers, arti- 
ficial or natural. Italian children 
have no beautiful Christmas tree 
hung with gifts. 

Old and young attend services 
in some church, beginning at ten 
o’clock. The services at St. Peter’s 
upon Christmas Eve are the most 
magnificent in all the world. A 
procession of monks, priests, bish- 
ops and cardinals, gorgeously at- 
tired, and walking two and two, en- 
ters the vast building just as the 
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choir of male voices, accompanied 
by the organ, sounds forth the 
Magnificat. The Pope, in the rich- 
est robes, seated in his crimson 
chair, is borne aloft upon the shoul- 
ders of four men clothed in violet. 
Before His Holiness march the sixty 
Roman noblemen who form his es- 
cort at all church festivals; at mid- 
night, the Babe is laid in the man- 
ger as the bells peal out the glad 
tidings of His birth. 

New Year’s is the great social 
feature of Yuletide in Italy. Visits 
and presents are exchanged among 
friends and dinner parties and re- 
ceptions of all kinds are in order 
until Epiphany, when children hang 
up their stockings, and people in- 
dulge in home pleasures to some ex- 
tent. Yuletide in present-day Italy 
is mainly a church festival. 

The observance of Christmas in 
Spain, the land of romance and 
song, where at Yuletide the moun- 
tains wear a mantle of snow, while 
flowers bloom gaily in field and gar- 
den, approaches nearer than in any 
other country the old Roman Satur- 
nalia. The season is rigidly ob- 
served in the churches, but other- 
wise it loses its spirit of devotion 
in wild revelry. Music, mirth and 
hilarity are conspicuous features, 
while home and family pleasures 
are secondary affairs. 

The Noche-buena, or good night, 
preceding Christmas, finds shops 
gay with edibles and goods suitable 
for holiday wear, but not with gifts 
such as circulate from home to 
home in northern countries, for 
here gifts are not usually ex- 
changed. 

Everyone hurries forth into the 
streets on Noche-buena. Castanets, 
tambourines and guitars help to 
swell the babel of sound preceding 
the hour of the midnight Mass. 
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The streets are crowded with 
turkeys, ducks and other livestock 
awaiting purchasers; while every 
available spot is heaped with or- 
anges, dates, olives, cheeses of all 
kinds, choice candies and quaint 
pigskins of wine. 

After the midnight Mass, cele- 
brated by priests in elaborately 
beautiful robes, the crowds indulge 
in singing and dancing until late in 
the morning. 

While Spanish children have no 
tree to gather around, they have the 
pretty nacimiento, made of plaster, 
representing the place of Christ’s 
nativity. This is lighted with can- 
dies and the little folks dance 
around it and sing the nativity 
songs. 

Dancing, which constituted a 
part of religious services in ancient 
times, is now seldom seen in 
churches, so the Siexes, or dances, 
held in the beautiful cathedral of 
Seville on Christmas afternoon, 
form a unique close to the Spanish 
Christmas, combining customs pe- 
culiar to both ancient and modern 


races. The Siexes take place about 
dusk. Ten choristers and dancers, 
termed siexes, appear before the al- 
tar dressed as seventeenth century 
pages, and very reverently sing and 
dance a quaint minuet, with casta- 
net accompaniment. The opening 
song, in honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, begins: 


“Hail, O Virgin, most pure and 
beautiful.” 


In every part of Spain dancing 
and song are important phases of 
the Yuletide festivities, which are 
prolonged among the well-to-do 
classes to two weeks, although the 
laboring people usually observe but 
two days at Christmas. 

Thus, as the midnight Mass is sol- 
emnized upon Christmas Eve, we 
can picture people in many lands 
reverently bowed in adoration of 
the Blessed Babe, Who came to a 
humble manger in Bethlehem, nine- 
teen hundred and_ twenty-eight 
years ago, that we might be freed 
from the crushing darkness of sin. 














IT HAS BEEN TOLD 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


E phrase to which Sir Philip 

Gibbs has lent such melan- 
choly significance, “Now It Can Be 
Told,” is not in itself an unhappy 
one. Every world narrative is full 
of blunders and bravery, of tragic 
happenings and the fervent spirit of 
man. The swift crystallization of 
modern history, which is supposed 
to make even the readers of news- 
papers well informed, confuses us, 
not so much by the pressure of its 
details or the clash of contending 
sympathies, as by the atmosphere 
of doubt which conscientious his- 
torians contrive to infuse into their 
pages. The popular illusion that a 
neutral mind can be trusted to ab- 
sorb and convey the truth has re- 
sulted in cross lights and indistinct 
outlines. The notion, half canny, 
half sentimental, that it is better 
to soften, or at least to ignore, facts 
that create ill will, has robbed us of 
our heritage of noble, as well as of 
ignoble, partisanship. We know 
on what side we belong, and we can- 
not walk delicately like Agag and 
get there. Santayana has given the 
purest expression to this urge of the 
spirit, as apart from the urge of the 
intelligence, when he says: “My in- 
stinct is to go and stand under the 
cross with the monks and the cru- 
saders, far away from these Jews 
and Protestants who adore the 
world, and who govern it.” 

A Jesuit priest, Father Edmund 
A. Walsh, has written a moderate 
sized volume entitled The Fall of 
the Russian Empire. He knows 
whereof he speaks because of his 
presence and official position in the 


doomed country. He spares us no 
detail because, like Sir Philip, he 
believes that “now it can be told.” 
When the little Princes were mur- 
dered in the Tower, it is probable 
that English nobles knew what had 
happened, and that English shop- 
keepers suspected it; but there was 
no evidence forthcoming. When 
the Dauphin perished more miser- 
ably in the Temple, his death was 
announced to the nation that had 
anticipated no other termination to 
his captivity. Such an end had been 
as good as promised to the Repub- 
lic. But when the Czar and all his 
family were butchered in the base- 
ment of a merchant’s house at 
Ekaterinburg, a futile attempt was 
made to conceal the unconcealable, 
to make way with six members of a 
royal house as if they had been six 
kittens about whom no one was 
likely to inquire. The investiga- 
tions that quickly followed laid bare 
every savage circumstance which 
accompanied the butchery. These 
do not make pleasant reading; but 
they have become part of the knowl- 
edge of the world. 

It is in such crises that the tem- 
per and quality of nations stand 
revealed. England and France slew 
their kings in days when kingship 
counted for more than it does now. 
They slew them openly on the scaf- 
fold, with a parade of legality, and 
with a stern and bitter defiance of 
hostile states. They were prepared 
to defend by force of arms their 
somewhat questionable privilege. 
Russia reverted to the barbarism 
which is her background. She ridded 
































herself of her sovereign by means 
of a savage murder; and she made 
a hurried peace with her foes—the 
humiliating peace of a people un- 
equipped physically or spiritually 
for war. The world, worn by con- 
flict, let her go her way. The Ro- 
manovs had never dazzled mankind 
like the Bourbons, or inspired the 
passionate loyalty which was the 
inalienable portion of the Stuarts. 
The Czarina Alexandra was hated 
as bitterly by the Russians as the 
Queen Marie Antoinette was hated 
by the French; but she failed to 
awaken any sentiment of chivalry 
in other hearts and countries. No 
English statesman deplored her 
fate in words of burning eloquence. 
No English child found his mother 
in tears, and heard, as little Benja- 
min Haydon heard, the sobbing 
whisper: “My dear, they have cut 
off the French queen’s head.” 
Father Walsh has drawn the in- 
evitable analogy between the disas- 
trous influence of the Czarina and 
the disastrous influence of Marie 
Antoinette. He has pictured in 
clear and rapid words the terrible 
similarity of their fates. But the 


tragedy that crushed Marie Antoi- ° 


nette purged her of dross, and left 
only the pure gold which was the 
hidden center of her being. Her in- 
conceivable folly had been the heed- 
lessness of youth prolonged beyond 
its season. In all history there are 
no wiser warnings than those by 
which the Empress Maria Theresa 
sought to instill some measure of 
sense info her senseless child. She 
at least saw the storm clouds gath- 
ering over France, and knew the 
peril of the path the Queen’s light 
steps were treading. Her letters 


show the anxiety of a mother, and 
the deep exasperation of a sovereign 
versed in the arts that maintain her 
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always assailable order. “My daugh- 
ter,” she wrote to that wise coun- 
selor, the Comte de Mercy-Argen- 
teau, “is young, has never been giv- 
en to reflection, and now will never 
learn. ... In the King, in his min- 
isters, in all the kingdom, there is 
nothing that gives me hope.” 

Louis XVI. was phenomenally 
stupid. Nicholas II. was phenome- 
nally stupid and phenomenally im- 
passive as well. Marie Antoinette 
was dominating and unwise. Alex- 
andra was dominating, unwise, in- 
capable of reticence, and densely 
superstitious. She had not a sound 
thought or purpose in her. Louis 
sensed the danger, though he could 
not meet it. Nicholas was obsessed 
with the preposterous notion that, 
although there was a disaffected ele- 
ment in Russia, the people in gen- 
eral loved him. He had no basis for 
this illusion. Apparently he never 
asked himself the natural question, 
Why should they love him? He 
went on believing that they did aft- 
er the massacre before the Winter 
Palace in 1905. That ill deeds do 
not beget good thoughts was an idea 
which failed to present itself to his 
mind. If it had, the Czarina would 
not have allowed him to entertain 
it. 

The French Jacobins were finer 
idealists than the Russian revolu- 
tionaries. Indeed they were the 
super-idealists of the world, believ- 
ing in the perfectibility of man and 
of human institutions. The pathet- 
ic absurdity of replacing the Grego- 
rian Calendar with the “Revolution- 
ary era,” of renaming the months of 
the year and redividing the days of 
the week, proved the simplicity of 
their aspirations. Yet their concep- 
tion of freedom degenerated into a 
peculiarly stringent form of coer- 
cion, and their conception of fra- 
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ternity embraced a wholesale de- 
struction of their fellow men. Like 
the Russians, they hated the bour- 
geoisie more bitterly than they 
hated the aristocracy, and with 
good reason. Changing conditions 
can reduce the nobility of any land 
to impotence. But the tradesman’s 
instinct—what Henry James calls 
the “grocer’s soul”—is indestructi- 
ble. It will survive any social 
cataclysm, and—the unheaval over 
—will resume its appointed way. 
Civilized Europe has learned its 
value as a staying power. The 
United States accepts its dominance 
without demur. 

That France should have emerged 
from her “terror” a free people 
while Russia wears new shackles 
was in accordance with her history. 
For centuries she had been a proud 
and learned nation. Her abbeys 
protected the soil and nourished 
scholarship. Her towns fought 
hard for communal rights, and en- 
joyed them arrogantly. The phrase 
“virgin of English” was born of the 
glory of seaboard cities, many times 
assaulted and never taken. The 
hearty wish of Henry IV. that every 
French peasant should have a fowl 
stewing in his pot was often ful- 
filled in his day. The incorrigible 
habit of thinking for himself is part 
of the Frenchman’s make-up. His 
individualism revolts against stand- 
ardized thought no less than against 
standardized ethics. He will not, 
like the American, sacrifice his per- 
sonal freedom on the sacred altar 
of efficiency. He is aware that cen- 
sorship and compulsion destroy the 
mental fiber upon which is built 
the kind of civilization he prizes. 
Mass production, with its accom- 
panying high standard of living, is 
beyond the scope of his ambition; 
but mental ease is his, and intel- 
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lectual as well as political freedom, 
and the simple pleasures of life. 
His love for the soil is as great as 
that of any living man. His pride 
is built upon the glories of his past, 
his strength upon the perils of his 
future. 

In contrast to this evolution, 
which was common in some meas- 
ure to most European nations, we 
see Russia living under cycles of 
bondage which lasted because she 
suffered them to last. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years she bore the 
yoke of the Tartars. For more than 
two hundred and fifty years she 
bore the yoke of the Czars. If the 
future may be measured by the 
past, she bids fair to bear the yoke 
of the Soviet for the next two hun- 
dred and fifty years. There were 
revolts against the Tartars, there 
were revolts against the Czars, and 
there have been incipient revolts 
against the Soviet. The time hon- 
ored methods of curing disaffection 
are as efficacious to-day as they 
were in the days of the barbarians 
and of the Romanovs. They con- 
sist in eliminating the disaffected. 
The simple point of view, the still 
simpler method of procedure, which 
obtains in Mexico, where obstruc- 
tionists are stood against a wall and 
shot, have brought concord to the 
councils of Stalin. Nothing can 
make men think alike; but the dead 
are unobtrusive, and the exile’s 
voice comes thinly over the reaches 
of snow. 

There are a number of things fill- 
ing up the world, as Stevenson 
pleasantly reminds us, and there 
are a corresponding number of 
words; but the words seldom repre- 
sent the things. Mr. Aldous Huxley 
says that government by the people 
really exists in Switzerland, and 
perhaps it does. A country so poor 
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can hardly aspire to political cor- 
ruption on an imposing scale, and 
mountaineers are born with a taste 
for freedom. But the phrase “gov- 
ernment by the people” is at home 
in every land, even in Russia where 
power is as concentrated as it was 
in the Venetian Republic, and where 
the modern equivalent of the Coun- 
cil of Ten represents absolutism in 
its sternest form. 

All the machinery for the protec- 
tion of an established order existed 
for centuries in a country of official 
espionage and established despot- 
ism. The Soviet did not have to 
create this machinery. They found 
it ready made. They did not have 
to accustom an intelligent and met- 
tlesome nation to unquestioning 
obedience. They found one trained 
to humbly obey. They did not have 
to encounter the steadfast force, the 
clear enlightenment, the ennobling 
influence of an old civilization. 
They found one that was little more 
than a veneer. A Russian lady in 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s novel, Cat’s- 
Cradle, listens to a young English- 
man’s enthusiastic praise of Rus- 
sian fiction, music, and drama. 
“Yes,” she answers, “we have made 
a fetish of cultivation. The trouble 
is that we became cultivated before 
we were civilized.” 

One form of opposition did annoy 
the new régime. The peasants and 
plain people were religious. They 
were often mystical and devout. 
Now the Russian Revolution, like 
the French Revolution, and unlike 
the English Revolution, had decided 
to do away with religion. Crom- 
well knew its driving power. He 
knew that he needed some strong 
emotion to counterbalance the pas- 
sionate loyalty of the Cavaliers to 
the crown, “though it hung upon a 
bush.” “I must have men of re- 
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ligion to fight against men of 
honour,” he said with characteristic 
clear-sightedness. But the Jacobins 
made up their minds that religion 
must go. They would replace it 
with “reason,” a quality less de- 
fined in outline, and certainly more 
adaptable to circumstance. And 
because they thought this transi- 
tion an easy one, they registered a 
failure. Flandrau gives an amus- 
ing account of the embarrassment 
caused by a British official in 
Mexico who made during the course 
of a public speech a pious allusion 
to the Deity, thus stirring up the 
wrath of the anticlerical party who 
were “prejudiced against God,” and 
who considered that the president, 
by listening to the speech, had given 
Him official recognition. 

The determination of the Russian 
revolutionists to eliminate religion 
was venturesome, but supremely 
logical. Religion is founded upon 
individual needs and individual as- 
pirations, and the one thing sure to 
obstruct Lenin’s programme was in- 
dividualism. Imagine an individu- 
alistic bee in a beehive, or an indi- 
vidualistic ant in an ant hill, and 
you will understand that the only 
thing the well-regulated bees and 
ants could do would be to quickly 
kill the obstructionist. Now the 
hive and the hill represent per- 
fected forms of Marxian industrial- 
ism. The maxim: “From everyone 
according to his strength; to each 
according to his needs,” is illus- 
trated with mathematical precision 
in such communities. It is possible 
that human beings, if they were 
strongly and _ persistently con- 
trolled, might in the course of cen- 
turies achieve something resem- 
bling the communal life of these ac- 
complished insects. They could 
never rival its pure mechanism be- 
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cause of that quality denounced 
with poetic fervor by Lord Byron: 
“The blight of life, the demon 
thought.” 


Byron would have made a bad bee 
and a worse ant. He did more 
thinking than a dozen ordinary 
men, and his thought was mainly 
of a revolutionary character. It 
pleased him to grumble at the pro- 
cess; but he knew that all final is- 
sues are decided by the fused in- 
telligence of mankind. 

Oddly enough, the latest re- 
former in the field, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
whose plans for a world revolution 
are some months newer than Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s, has excluded from 
his Open Conspiracy all believers in 
personal immortality. At first sight 
it would seem as though a man 
might claim his own soul, yet work 
consistently for universal well- 
being. He might even believe that 
universal well-being is attainable in 
this world, and that something 
vaster and lovelier lies beyond. But 
Mr. Wells is aware that the con- 
scious possession of a soul makes 
for individualism. It is the ad- 
mirable absence of souls which en- 
ables bees and ants to be perfect in- 
struments of an established order. 
They make the hive and the hill the 
miracles they are because all things 
are subservient to the hive and the 
hill. No questions are asked, and 
no greater good desired. 

Russia is the inheritor of a reli- 
gion, old, vast, luminous and so- 
lacing. To the peasant population 
it is as much a part of life as is the 
soil they till. They are deeply at- 
tached to both, and disinclined to 
part with either. Their ignorance 
is not brutish because of the wealth 
and beauty of their traditions. If 
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their mysticism often degenerates 
into superstition, it lifts them above 
gross materialism. Father Walsh 
has done a good piece of work in 
making clear the causes of their 
dissatisfaction with the old system 
under which the farm land was 
held by the village, and allotted in 
shares to the villagers. This sys- 
tem did not work well, lacking per- 
manence, and making every man 
dependent in some measure upon 
his neighbors. It is right that the 
peasant’s attitude should be ex- 
plained and understood, because 
Russian émigrés frequently remind 
us that only a fraction of the soil 
was owned by wealthy families, and 
that by far the greater portion be- 
longed to the men who farmed it. 
It did belong to them, but not in- 
dividually nor permanently. Their 
allotments were increased or re- 
duced according to the size of their 
families. They had little encour- 
agement to improve the land which 
they were not sure of keeping until 
they died, and which they might 
not bequeath to their sons. If there 
is one thing that has been proved 
beyond doubt in this uncertain 
world it is that the mass of men 
will not do their best, or work their 
hardest, unless the reward of their 
labors be very definitely assured 
them. 

To-day the Russian peasant owns 
his strip of ground. He will never 
permit it to be taken away from 
him. If he be still discontented, it 
is for the same reason that the 
American farmer is discontented. 
Food is high priced; but the prod- 
ucts of the factories are still higher, 
and the man who tills the soil can- 
not earn enough to buy what he re- 
quires. The Russian, like the 
American, makes sure that he has 
enough to eat; but he will not go 
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on growing food for others unless it 
pays him to do so. In the final 
issue, he holds the key to the situ- 
ation. Half the things that are 
manufactured we could do without, 
and the other half we could do 
without better than we could do 
without food. It is only when we 
have been fed that the possessions 
of life take on their proper value. 
To the Russian the land is more 
than a life-giver; it is a sacred 
thing. “Holy Russia,” a phrase 
which seems out of keeping with 
history as we know it, embraces 
every acre of soil in that measure- 
less domain. The American occa- 
sionally alludes to the United States 
as “God’s own country,” by which 
he means that he and God together 
have made it an exceptionally de- 
sirable place to live in. But the 
Russian means just what he says, 
that Russia is holy in God’s sight. 
The Soviet may regard God with 
disfavor, and decree His banish- 
ment; but the peasant believes him- 
self to be as “chosen” as was the 
Jew. And not the peasant only. 
Throughout Russian letters the 
words “Holy Russia” stand for 
something tangible and real: 


“In Holy Russia the cocks are crow- 
ing, 
In Holy Russia the day is dawn- 
ing.” 


The prologue to Orenburgsky’s 
Land of the Children is freely 
adapted from the Book of Job. The 
Lord asks Satan, “Whence comest 
thou?” and Satan answers that he 
has been wandering up and down 
and to and fro throughout the Rus- 
sian land. Then the Lord says to 
him: “Hast thou considered the 
people of that land? A people by 
Me beloved, for there are none like 
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them on the earth. A people just, 
patient, God-fearing, meek, and 
merciful of heart, who shine forth 
with the holiness of the saints.” To 
this Satan replies, as in the Book 
of Job, that goodness must be tested 
by disaster; and he is given permis- 
sion to bring violence and blood- 
shed upon the land, and bitterness 
to the hearts of her sons, that, 
emerging from such trials, they may 
prove their worth. Years have 
elapsed. The “Land of the Chil- 
dren” has still to work out its salva- 
tion, and the road is hard to travel. 
But of ultimate triumph Orenburg- 
sky is firmly confident. Russia is 
“Holy Russia” still. 

The pages devoted by Father 
Walsh to the story of Rasputin 
form a necessary part of his his- 
tory. He confirms and amplifies 
the account given by the French 
ambassador, M. Maurice Paléol- 
ogue; but his narrative, poignant 
and terrible though it be, has not 
the heart-rending quality of Palé- 
ologue’s Memoirs. The loyal and 
acute Frenchman witnessed the in- 
cidents he describes. He saw day 
by day and week by week the ever- 
strengthening hold of Rasputin 
upon the neurotic Czarina, the des- 
perate efforts made by patriotic 
Russians to break this sinister pow- 
er, the downfall of every honest offi- 
cial who strove to serve his country, 
the fast-approaching catastrophe 
made surer, speedier, and more am- 
ply merited by the evil counsels of 
the staretz. It is not surprising that 
“Holy Russia” was to Paléologue a 
land of mad zealots and passive de- 
featists. Nowhere could he find 
self-control or firmness of mind. 
“The Russians are the very essence 
of instability,” he sighed when the 
hopes of his heart ran low. 

No historic episode has taken a 
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livelier hold upon the imagination 
of the world than has this curious 
tale, from the ill-omened meeting 
on the feast of All Saints, 1904, 
when the Czar noted in his diary: 
“To-day we made the acquaintance 
of Grigory, the Man of God, from 
the Province of Tobolsk,” to the 
night of December 30, 1916, when 
Rasputin was enticed into the house 
of Prince Felix Yousoupov, and 
there assassinated. He seems to 
have been hard to kill, a circum- 
stance used with terrible effect by 
the actors of the Grand Guignol in 
Paris, where a play entitled La 
Mort de Rasputin spared its audi- 
ence no horror that could be fitted 
into the theme. The news of the 
murder was received with heartfelt 
joy in Petrograd and Moscow; but 
it came too late to avert the down- 
fall of the Romanovs. A revolution 
in Russia was inevitable; but it was 
the hope of the world that it would 
lead to representative government, 
to sanity, and to freedom. 

Readers who are constitutionally 
capable of relishing life’s ironies 
cannot do better than read and re- 
flect upon the felicitations that 
greeted the Provisional Government 
which was to establish liberty in 
Russia. The Czar had abdicated. 
His hideous murder was still un- 
dreamed of. There had been brutal 
violence and much senseless cruelty 
in the streets of Petrograd; but it 
was deemed wise to ignore, and if 
possible forget, the lawlessness 
which is the inevitable accompani- 
ment of revolution. The American 
ambassador, Mr. Francis, was the 
first to give official recognition to 
the new order. England, France 
and Italy followed suit. President 
Wilson assured Congress that the 
“wonderful and heartening” events 
in Russia gave fresh promise of 
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peace to the world. The American 
Federation of Labor cabled its con- 
gratulations, and its watchword, 
“Justice, Freedom, and Humanity.” 
Father Walsh quotes from an Eng- 
lish correspondent in Petrograd 
who wrote: “Never was any coun- 
try in the world so interesting as 
Russia is now. Old men are say- 
ing, ‘Nunc dimittis. Young men 
are singing in the dawn. I have 
met men and women who seemed 
to be walking in a hushed sense of 
benediction.” 

And then! The inherent weak- 
ness of Kerensky, the inherent 
strength of Lenin, the inherent pas- 
sivity of a people who had lived in 
bondage for five hundred years, 
and who were disheartened by de- 
feat in war—these were the ele- 
ments which reforged Russia’s 
chains. There is a brief paragraph 
in The Fall of the Russian Empire 
which tells of the last defense of 
the Winter Palace against the forces 
of Trotsky. It cannot fail to re- 
mind the reader of the last defense 
of the Tuileries against the mob of 
Paris. The Tuileries was garri- 
soned by the Swiss Guard, the Win- 
ter Palace by the students of the 
Military Academy. The Swiss 
Guard were butchered at their posts, 
dying with flawless fidelity for a 
cause which was not theirs, and for 
a king who bade them cease firing 
on his subjects. The students re- 
fused to surrender, and died for a 
cause which was sweeter to them 
than life, for the freedom they had 
so briefly glimpsed and could not 
bear to lose. 

Switzerland has commemorated 
the valor of her sons, and every year 
thousands of tourists gape at the 
drop-curtain lion hewn in the rock 
of Lucerne. The students are for- 
gotten; but they were happy in the 
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moment and the manner of their 
death. They were young. They 
were of the class which covets intel- 
lectual as well as physical liberty; 
the right to freely speak their 
thoughts, to freely live their lives. 
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They had believed themselves on the 
threshold of a constitution which 
would gladly accord these rights to 
all of Russia’s sons. They did well 
to die before this resplendent vision 
faded from their sight. 





A GIFT 


By Mary Dixon THAYER 


Wuat can I offer Thee, O Lord, 

While Thou art present here 

Beneath the semblances of wine 

And bread—thus humbled, though divine, 
Thus hidden—though so near? 


What can I offer Thee, O Thou 

Who givest sweet commands? 

What gifts of frankincense or gold 
Or myrrh? Ah, dearest Lord, behold! 
I come with empty hands! 


Abashed, I kneel, and bow my head, 
Yet Thou, O Love, my King— 
Thou dost not turn away from me 
Though all I have to offer Thee 


Is but the song I sing! 
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A Christmas Mystery 


By CyNnTHIA HARNETT 


66 HO’D have thought of sitting 
out on Christmas Eve?” re- 

marked Nannie conversationally to 

the other nurse on the Park seat. 

The other nurse, being of old- 
fashioned views, rocked the pram 
with her foot, and agreed. Won- 
derfully mild, that’s what she called 
it. Really, when one sat in the sun 
it was quite hot. 

Nannie gave Molly’s woolly coat 
a sharp tug, and saw that the fas- 
tenings were done up. “There you 
are, dearie. Now you can play 
about a bit, and keep warm. Just 
for a little while before we go home 
to tea.” 

She settled herself more com- 
fortably as the child ran off, and 
cast an eye of professional interest 
on her neighbor’s charge. 

“Fine boy, that of yours. 
is he? Eighteen months?” 

“Not a twelvemonth till come 
January,” boasted the other nurse 
proudly. 

Nannie professed astonished con- 
gratulation. “Looks every bit of 
fifteen months. He’s the first, is 
he?” 

“No, the fifth. There’s a family 
of them at home; all helping with 
the Christmas tree.” 

Nannie sighed, her eyes turning 
to where Molly, dainty in light 
brushed woollies, clambered ll 
alone round the gnarled roots of a 
tree. 

“That’s what I like—a family. 
More work, of course, but it’s not 
so lonely, so to say—neither for 


What 


you, nor for the children. It makes 
some life about the place.” 

“Yours is an only one, then?” 

“Yes, poor lamb. And no moth- 
er, too.” 

The other nurse regarded Molly’s 
rosy cheeks and dark ringlets with 
commiseration. “Poor mite. Moth- 
er dead?” 

“Yes, died when Molly was a 
year old. I love that child like my 
own.” 

At this point the boy in the pram 
decided to monopolize the interest. 
It took two or three minutes to calm 
him. When his nurse was rear- 
ranging his covers, Nannie felt a 
touch on her arm. 

“Please, Nannie, may I play with 
this little boy?” 

Nannie looked down at the wist- 
ful little face of her lonely Molly, 
and then at the child whose hand 
she held. 

He was a fine boy; younger than 
Molly. About four, Nannie judged 
him. Obviously a nice child; her 
expert eye took in the frank open 
face, and sweet rosy freshness of 
him. Hardy, too. He wore no hat, 
and his firm limbs were left bare 
by his simple little knitted tunic 
suit. The spotless white of it 
showed up the curly golden hair, 
and the rosy tan of his skin. 

“Yes, dear, certainly,” said Nan- 
nie willingly. “Run along, and have 
a good game.” 

“My word,” she mused aloud, 
watching the little couple scram- 
bling across the railing. “Takes 
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some courage to send a child out 
half-dressed, like that, in the depths 
of winter.” 

“He looks healthy enough. One 
of those new-fangled mothers, I 
suppose.” The battle in the per- 
ambulator had died away. “Who 
does he belong to?” 

“Those two ladies on the next 
seat, I suppose,” said Nannie. “I’m 
glad they’re playing. I can’t bear 
Molly to be always alone.” 

“Has she got a father?” inquired 
the other nurse. 

“She’s got one,” admitted Nan- 
nie grudgingly. “But he’s a funny 
sort of man. He’s an author. Al- 
ways writing books. Not at all the 
kind to bring up a child.” 

“Perhaps he’ll marry again.” 

Nannie shook her head. “Not 
he. He’s one of those men that 
worshiped his wife. Perfect idola- 
try, that’s what I call it. Can’t bear 
her to be mentioned. He’s been half 
mad ever since she died. Just you 
fancy. By his orders that child is 
being brought up a heathen.” 

“A heathen?” The other nurse 
was really startled. 

“A real heathen,” repeated Nan- 
nie, gratified by the sensation she 
was creating. “Really, sometimes 
I feel as if I were doing wrong to 
go on with it, but I just can’t leave 
that child. And it’s his strictest or- 
ders that she’s not to be taught any 
religion at all.” 

“Is he a heathen then?” 

“Well, I suppose he is. He was 
one of those Roman Catholics, and 
so was the wife. So you can’t be 
surprised at anything. I do believe 
she was very religious in her day, 
judging from the pictures on the 
top of the nursery cupboard. All 
taken down when she died, by the 
master’s orders.” 


“Well, I never.” The other 
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nurse’s eyes were wide with inter- 
est. “What sort of pictures?” 
“Oh, you know. Pictures of the 


Virgin Mary. Heaps of them. 
There was an old Irish nurse, be- 
fore I came, too. She told me a 
lot. She used to come back and 
try and see the child, but the mas- 
ter made such scenes that she went 
right away. But she told me that 
he went crazy when the wife died, 
and then he turned against every- 
thing he used to be set on. He 
wouldn’t have them priests in the 
place, and he tore down all the holy 
pictures, and actually smashed the 
statues. He cursed, so she said; 
really cursed and blasphemed.” 

“Oh, I say, how awful.” 

Nannie was getting warmed up. 
“And he said that he wouldn’t have 
the child brought up that way at 
all. He sent the old nurse away, 
because she was a Roman Catholic, 
too. And when I came, I had to 
understand that the child wasn’t to 
be told anything about God.” 

“Then doesn’t she say her 
prayers?” The woman’s tone was 
obviously shocked. 

“No prayers at all. It’s as much - 
as my place is worth, for he’s ab- 
solutely set on it. Of course, I try 
and make her truthful and a good 
girl, but it’s funny how difficult it 
is to explain why she ought to be 
good.” 

“Well,” gasped the other. “I call 
it dreadful.” 

Nannie sighed heavily. “Of 
course, I was brought up chapel 
myself, though I don’t go anywhere 
much since I’ve been in service. 
But I sometimes wonder whether I 
oughtn’t to give notice. I think I 
should if it wasn’t for Molly. Only 
he’d get some one else, just the 
same, and they mightn’t even teach 
her as much as I do.” 
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“Then, Christmas? What hap- 
pens about that? Doesn’t she have 
presents?” 


“Oh, yes, she has presents. But 
she doesn’t know why.” 

The other nurse stood up. 

“Well,” she said slowly. “It’s 


more than I’d care to do—bring up 
a child like that. Poor little mite.” 
She arranged the perambulator. 
“Well, I must be getting back. It’s 
time my boy had his bottle. Happy 
Christmas to you.” 

“Happy Christmas,” Nannie re- 
sponded genially. Then she, too, 
stood up. She was getting chilly. 
She’d no business to be gossiping 
so long. She must collect Molly 
and get home to tea. 

She looked round. The children 
were not in sight. 

Nannie frowned slightly. 


“Molly,” she _ called _ shrilly. 
“MOLLY! Come along.” 
There was no answer. The Park 


seemed suddenly empty of children. 
It was getting late on a December 
afternoon. 

The two women were still in the 
next seat. Nannie hurried towards 
them. 

“I beg your pardon,” she began. 
“But it’s time I took Miss Molly 
home. Where are they playing?” 

The women looked puzzled. 
Nannie was impatient. 

“She was playing with your little 
boy. It’s getting late. We must be 
quick.” 

The elder woman shook her 
head. 

“You must be making a mistake. 
We haven’t got any little boy.” 

“No little boy?” Nannie almost 
shrieked. “But whose is he? 
Where are they?” 

“Is it a little boy in white?” 
chimed in the younger woman. “I 
saw him with a little blue girl.” 
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“Yes,” clamored Nannie. “That’s 
Molly. Where are they?” 

The women didn’t know. It was 
half an hour since they had noticed 
the children. 

Nannie looked wildly round. 
There was no one about who could 
possibly be responsible for the little 
boy. Neither of the women seemed 
to have any idea to whom the child 
belonged. Calling desperately, and 
running haphazard in any direc- 
tion, Nannie encountered a Park 
keeper. 

But the keeper knew nothing. 
The Park was a big place. There 
were several gates. It was empty- 
ing rapidly—quicker than a frantic 
Nannie could possibly interrogate 
the people. In fact, nobody seemed 
to have noticed a tiny boy and girl. 

At last, her hat awry and hair 
streaming, she tore in the direction 
of Molly’s home. 


Molly’s father was deep in an ab- 
struse chapter when a distracted 
Nannie collected a little knot of 
frightened servants in the Hall. 

He heard the noise without no- 
ticing it. In fact, it was only at the 
second, and more urgent knock at 
his door that he roused himself suf- 
ficiently to say, “Come in.” 

But the sight of Nannie awoke 
even him to the conviction that 
there was something wrong. He 
half rose from his chair, and stood 
in trepidation, waiting. 

“Please, sir, Miss Molly,” gasped 
Nannie. 

“Yes—well?” he said sharply. 

“Please, sir—she’s lost.” 

“Lost? Where? How can she 
be lost?” 

Sobbing bitterly, almost incoher- 
ent with grief, Nannie told her 
story. The man listened calmly till 
it was over. Then he asked a few 
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Who was the 
strange child? What was he like? 
Was there no one who could have 
owned him? 

Nannie could not help at all. 
Yes, she had been to the police. 
They had taken the name and ad- 
dress. They would let them know 
if the child were found. 

He dismissed the sobbing wom- 
an. It was of no use to upbraid 
her, though she admitted that she 
had spoken to some strange nurse. 
He suspected that she had been oc- 
cupied with gossip. 

Then he rang up the police. 
They had no news. He spoke to the 
superintendent, who was reassur- 
ing. The little girl would be found 
all right. Probably she would be 
brought straight home; but in any 
case he would ring up at once if 
there were any news. 

Molly’s father rang off. The po- 
lice were quite right. There was 
no need to worry. He tried again 
to fix his attention on his work. 

But it was no use. His eye was 
on the clock, watching the hands 
move from quarter to half hour, 
from half hour on again to quarter. 

Five o’clock! It was pitch dark. 
A servant brought tea. He left it 
untouched. In the street below 
shrill young voices began to sing a 
Christmas carol. 

Swearing softly under his breath, 
he pushed back his chair, and 
walked the room. Christmas was 
a barbarous time, in any case. It 
was the one time of the year when 
sentiment and emotion, held firmly 
in check as a rule, got the upper 
hand. No use fighting against it. 
The world reeked with it. 

And now this worry. 


sharp questions. 


A cold 


dread had laid hold on him. Little 
Molly; the one thing left to him; 
was he to lose her too? 
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Perhaps he hadn’t done the right 
thing in bringing her up. Some- 
times, latterly, he had wondered 
for a moment if, in the first pas- 
sionate reaction of grief he had gone 
too far in cutting the child off so 
relentlessly from the influence of 
religion. After all, every well- 
brought up child was taught some 
sort of prayer, whether it went on 
with them in after years or not. 
He had turned, himself, in a violent 
revulsion of feeling, away from the 
Power Who had disregarded his 
frantic prayers, had let his pre- 
cious, his adored wife die. But 
sometimes, lately, especially about 
the child, he had wondered. 

He pulled himself together sharp- 
ly. It was of no use to be drawn 
into this sickly reactionary wave of 
sentiment. It wouldn’t help mat- 
ters. The chief thing was that the 
child was lost. What could he do? 

The next hour he spent at the 
telephone, ringing up everyone he 
could think of, friends, acquaint- 
ances, tradespeople. Even’ the 
houses overlooking the Park he 
tried—complete strangers. But no 
one knew anything of Molly. 

He put down the receiver, and 
crossing, poked the fire. It was 
cold. He was shivering. For some 
time he remained on the hearth- 
rug—immobile, almost unthinking. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang. 
He sprang to the desk. Yes, it was 
the police. He could scarcely con- 
trol his voice to reply. 

“The child is found,” he heard. 
“She is quite safe.” 

“Where?—How?” he stammered. 

“In the Roman Catholic Church 
in Central Street. Father Murphy 
rang up to report that he had found 
a child in the church.” 

“Where?” The man was incred- 
ulous. 
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“In the Catholic Church.” The 
officer repeated it all. “The child 
was asleep. Will you fetch her, or 
shall I have her sent home?” 

“No, no, Ill fetch her.” Molly 
would be terrified of a policeman. 


He took Nannie with him; Nan- 
nie, babbling and incoherent, loaded 
with shawls and warm wraps. 

He let her talk. Himself he felt 
silent—in a dream. 

A housekeeper opened the door, 
beaming with self-importance and 
happiness. 

“In the church, she was, the 
lamb. Curled up sound asleep. 
Father found her when he went in 
to hear confessions. She’s by the 
fire in my room.” 

She ushered them in. Molly, 
féted, and happy, with cakes and 
picture books, rushed to clasp her 
father’s knees. 

They had not succeeded in mak- 
ing any sense of the child’s babbling 
when Father Murphy, plump and 
benevolent, bustled in. 

For the first time Molly’s father 
felt a trifle awkward. This was not 
the priest whom he had known at 
the church before his wife died, but 
he had once met Father Murphy at 
the house of a mutual friend, and 
he knew that his history was no 
secret. 

The priest was genial and unper- 
turbed, and made them sit down. 

“You must have been terribly 
anxious,” he sympathized kindly. 
“It is a most extraordinary thing. 
I was in the church this afternoon, 
and I saw the child come in, all 
alone—mark you; I saw her, all 
alone. She went straight towards 
Our Lady’s altar. I was just com- 
ing in to tea, and I thought no more 
about it. When I went back at six, 
to hear confessions, I found her still 
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there. You know the church, I be- 
lieve?” 

Molly’s father inclined his head. 

“Well,” the priest went on, with 
growing emphasis. “She was by 
Our Lady’s statue—the big painted 
one in the recess. She was inside 
the rails”—he leaned forward im- 
pressively—‘“actually curled up in 
the folds of the statue’s robe— 
sound asleep.” 

“But,” gasped the man, “how did 
she get there?” 

“That is a mystery. I’ve talked 
to her, but I can’t understand very 
much, except that there’s a little 
boy in it somewhere. It’s all the 
more peculiar as she”—he hesitated 
—‘she doesn’t seem to know any- 
thing about religion.” He looked 
with troubled eyes at the father. 
“She had never heard of—God.” 

The man answered in a low voice. 
“I’m afraid—that is so.” 

“Then it makes it stranger than 
ever. She insists that a little boy 
brought her here.” 

“That’s right.” Nannie, unable 
to contain herself, broke in. “She 
was playing with a little boy when 
I missed her.” 

The priest shook his head. “But 
I saw her come in. I’m certain she 
was alone.” 

Nannie appealed to Molly. 

“How did you get here, darling? 
Did the little boy bring you?” 

Molly, wide-eyed, nodded deci- 
sively. 

“Yes, Nannie. He comed with 
me. When we were playing to- 
gether he asked me if I'd like to 
come.” 

“But why, darling? Why did he 
ask you?” 

“Because I’d got no Mummy.” 

Each person in the little group 
stirred at the words. Her father 
questioned further. 












“What did he say to you, Molly?” 
“He asked me if I'd like to come 
and see his Mummy. And then he 
brought me here.” 

They all faced one another— 
startled, yet each reluctant to meet 
the other’s eye. 

“But, Molly,” protested the priest 
gently, “you were alone when you 
came in. I saw you, all by your- 
self.” 

Molly clutched tightly to Nannie’s 
coat as she shook her head. 

“No—I wasn’t alone. Jesus held 
my hand. 

“Who?” cried the father sharply. 

Molly turned her frightened blue 
eyes to his face. 
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“The little boy held my hand. 
His name’s Jesus.” 

Her father’s voice was hoarse. 
“But—how did you know that 
name?” 

“Oh,” Molly smiled radiantly, 
“His Mummy told me.” 

“His—Mother—spoke to you?” 
The man’s voice sank almost to a 


whisper. 
Molly nodded with vigorous hap- 
piness. “Oh, yes, Daddy. She 


talked to me, and told me stories, 
cos I’d got no Mummy. She talked 
to me—till I went to sleep.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried her father. 
And in his cry there was no blas- 
phemy. 





STAR DUST 


By RAyMonpD KRESENSKY 


TueEy go with star dust in their hair, 

White star dust blowing here and there, 
That blinds their eyes and hides the sight 
Of crouching men benumbed with fright. 


They go with heads high in the clouds, 
But feet that move among the crowds 

Of mankind walking—thud—thud—thud; 
Heads in the air, feet in the mud. 


But some there are who know their God. 
They walk the ways the angels trod 
And yet they know the tragic ways 


Where men walk down through futile days. 








THE PERFECT EXPERIMENT 
By JEWELL MILLER 
PART II 


[Roland Mallinson and Gladys Phillips, who as college mates, were eager 
followers of Professor Outwit’s course on Behavior Psychology, decide after 
their marriage to devote their lives to the furthering of the Professor’s ideals. 

They agree not to have a child of their own, at present, but in the Nursery- 
Clinic, which they establish with a legacy from Gladys’ mother, Dr. Mallinson 
carries out many and varied experiments on ten borrowed babies—all with 
the one aim in view—the eradication of fear and dread from the mind of 
the child. 

Present at the most daring test of all in which Bonzo, a chimpanzee from 
the Zoo, cradles a fifteen-month’s old child in his hairy arms, Gladys is sud- 
denly overcome by a realization of the hideous unnaturalness of the whole 
proceedings, and very nearly precipitates an ugly tragedy, thereby bringing 
upon herself the contempt of the nurse and the scorn of Bonzo’s Irish keeper— 








but for very different reasons!) 


LADYS MALLINSON never 

knew what it was that launched 
her into motherhood. Perhaps the 
knowledge that more than half of 
her private income was going to 
the maintenance of ten children, 
not one of whom was her own. 
Perhaps the look of cool contempt 
in the nurse’s eyes that day,—or the 
way in which that awful man from 
the Zoo had dismissed them and all 
their works? But no matter,— 
when the next spring came peep- 
ing about under the lilac bushes for 
hiding daffodils, it found Master 
Roland Mallinson taking his first 
out-door nap, under the swaying, 
purple-plumed branches. 

Both Roland and Gladys agreed 
that in the person of their own 
child they might effect the perfect 
experiment. And from the begin- 
ning little Rollie had responded 
wonderfully. He seemed to realize 
even in his babyhood that a lot 
hung on him. Also that knowledge 
and science padded him about with 





cushions of safety,—shock-absorb- 
ers, as it were. 

By the time he was five years old, 
the boy had come to the conviction 
that nothing could ever hurt him, 
nor anyone in his father’s house. 
All things were ordered, no matter 
how strange they appeared, in the 
orderly world in which he lived. 
This sense of security gave the child 
a degree of placidity which some- 
times caused Gladys uneasiness. 
She did not know why. But often, 
when she longed for vivid re- 
sponses, little Rollie’s face wore 
such a look of detachment. 

Gladys caught herself watching 
for a spark from the anvil,—then 
realized that she herself had not 
labored at the forge. Her child had 
not been ushered into life spon- 
taneously—not even welcomed en- 
thusiastically. He owed his ex- 
istence to no great emotional mo- 
ment in the lives of his parents, but 
to a slowly arrived at conviction 
on his mother’s part that in bearing 

















a child she herself would become 
more deeply interfused with her 
husband’s life and work. 

So Rollie was a slow and deliber- 
ate little boy. Yet, after being 
childless until the fifth year of her 
marriage, Mrs. Mallinson had an- 
ticipated a great return from her 
son—more, perhaps, than most 
young mothers. 

In moments of disappointment 
she told herself that she was an un- 
reasonable woman! Really Rollie 
was a good, well-mannered little 
boy, and had been remarkably easy 
to rear. From the first, Mrs. Mal- 
linson had insisted that the child 
should not be an occupant of the 
clinic-nursery, but she was eager 
to have him present at, and in- 
cluded in, the experiments which 
took place there. 

The result of this early training 
sometimes showed surprising re- 
sults. At about the age of six noth- 
ing fazed the boy, and he began 
some experiments of his own con- 
triving. One day, when the nursery 
was minus nurse or supervisor, the 
Doctor’s little son slipped into the 
nursery on noiseless feet—for the 
babies were sleeping. He carried 
with him a small white agate basin, 
and a box of sulphur. 

Bending over the agate pan, 
Rollie dumped the contents of the 
box into the receptacle,—then set 
fire to it. The fumes which rose 
from the basin soon filled the room, 
causing him to leave it himself. 
But the unfortunate toddlers in the 
cribs could not follow him. One 
baby almost died of suffocation be- 
fore the nurse discovered the room 
full of sickening yellow smoke, and 
threw wide the windows and doors. 
The lovely dimity curtains Gladys 
had just put up were utterly 
ruined. 
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This event marked one of the 
hours when Gladys felt disap- 


pointed in Rollie. But the years 
of babyhood slipped swiftly away, 
and on the eve of the boy’s eighth 
birthday, a well-contented father 
and mother were seated opposite 
each other at the close of a very 
satisfactory meal. 

Dr. Mallinson had just returned 
from a successful lecture tour. His 
audiences had been responsive as 
well as lucrative. The young scien- 
tist leaned across the table toward 
his wife, relating his apt retort to 
a heckling question from a skepti- 
cal layman in his audience, when 
the butler presented a silver salver 
at his elbow. It was an important 


ooking letter, bearing in the upper 


left-hand corner the name and ad- 
dress of an internationally known 
philanthropist and financier. 

“From Ogden A. Rennault!” 
ejaculated Roland. His eyebrows 
lifted in pleased anticipation as he 
quickly slit the envelope. “Do you 
suppose I could have interested 
him?” he asked of Gladys. “That 
would be—” but the contents of 
the letter claimed him. His sen- 
tence remained unfinished. 

Across the well-appointed table, 
Gladys watched her husband with 
pleased anticipation. A low crystal 
bowl of chrysanthemums partly hid 
Roland’s face from her as he read. 
Waiting for Roland to divulge the 
contents of his letter, she noted that 
some of the flowers were fading. 
After Roland went to his study to 
make up his accounts, she would 
attend to the centerpiece—freshen 
it up a bit. 

Roland looked up. He laid the 
open letter on the table and tapped 
the sheet three times with his long 
forefinger. 

“This, 


Gladys, means success 
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—unlimited scope—fulfillment!” 
Lifting the page, he read: 


“Dear Dr. Mallinson: 

“For some months I have fol- 
lowed your investigations in the 
new field of Behavior Psychology 
with deep interest. I have faith in 
your theories, and wish to express 
it in a practical way. A way which 
will enable you to press your re- 
searches to the utmost, without 
hampering conditions. 

“In pursuance of my desire to be 
of service, I beg of you to call on 
me at your earliest convenience that 
we may name and set aside a sum 
to be devoted to your work. 

“Believe me, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Ogden A. Rennault.” 


Husband and wife were silent 
for a time. The contents of the 
letter opened up such possibilities; 
to the Doctor it opened the door 
into a vast institution where he 
might be a pioneer in influencing 
human behavior. To Gladys there 
was a corollary of enlarged social 
life, an enriched background, where 
she could hold sway happily. And 
rightly so, for her belief in her hus- 
band’s theories and her financial 
assistance, which had helped him 
during the early years, made her 
feel that she had indeed been a 
helpmate. 

Together they sat talking over 
the figures which would insure suc- 
cess on a larger scale. They set a 
tentative sum—and between them 
built, on the snowy expanse of 
tablecloth, an edifice worthy to 
house the work that should go on 
within its doors. All in all, it was 
the happiest hour of their thirteen 
years of married life. 

At last Roland Mallinson rose 
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from the table to go to his study. 
An almost boyish smile irradiated 
his usually set, immobile face. As 
he passed from the room, Gladys 
looked after her husband proudly. 
In the beginning he had been but 
one of the many individuals who 
fumble after a new idea. (Both 
Gladys and Roland had entirely for- 
gotten Professor Outwit!) 

But Roland was no longer merely 
a seeker. This letter, from a man 
of Ogden Rennault’s standing and 
influence, made his wife realize 
without a shadow of a doubt that 
her husband had arrived. His fu- 
ture was secure. 

Fear,—“‘the root-cause of all fail- 
ure,”—as Roland put it, need no 
longer be attacked in a mere hand- 
ful of babies and in the person of 
his own son. With such a munifi- 
cent sum at his disposal, her hus- 
band could enlarge the area of his 
operations,—could establish a 
school (long his dream) where the 
inmates of the nursery could re- 
main under his tutelage and obser- 
vation through adolescence to man- 
hood and womanhood! 

Rollie broke this vivid foraging 
into the realm of future possibili- 
ties, by running up to her with un- 
usual animation. 

“Mother,” he cried eagerly, “do 
you think Daddy will take me with 
him in the car to-morrow, I mean— 
when he goes out to Long Island?” 

“Perhaps—run along and ask 
him, Rollie,” said Gladys absently. 
In her happiness, she paid little at- 
tention to this question, but she did 
something she seldom did. She ran 
her soft white hand lovingly over 
his brown hair. The caressing mo- 
tion communicated itself to the tiny 
amethyst image, causing the mute 
Buddha to swing rhythmically at 
the end of its slender chain. 





























“Run along, dear, and ask,” said 
his mother. Quickly stooping, she 
laid a kiss where her hand had 
been. The boy looked surprised. 
But the air was full of unusual 
satisfaction this evening, which au- 
gured well for his hoped-for trip on 
the morrow. 

Confident of gaining his father’s 
consent, the boy left the room on 
the run. Once out in the hall, how- 
ever, where the light was dim and 
he was alone, something made him 
modify his pace. How elusive is 
the mystery of what goes into our 
making! The potter’s mark was on 
this clay; Rollie Mallinson never 
entered a room noisily or abruptly. 
His measured gait and a certain 
aloofness in his opaque brown eyes 
were characteristic traits. 


When Rollie reached the study 
door it was open about eight inches. 
He peeped through it, unobserved. 
His father sat at his big oblong 
desk—busily opening and closing 
drawers—as if searching for some- 
thing. An intense circle of light 
from the desk lamp fell upon a pile 
of greenbacks. Some of the bank 
notes curled up singly, showing a 
light green very pretty against the 
dark mahogany. 

Evidently his father had found 
what he was looking for—a heavy 
glass paper weight. Rollie knew ex- 
actly where it was kept—in the 
farthest back pigeonhole of the sec- 
ond drawer on the left side. His 
father set the glass weight methodi- 
cally on a pile of carefully arranged 
slips; then began to count the bank 
notes, placing them in denomina- 
tional groups. Watching his father, 
Rollie forgot what he had come for. 

Directly behind Dr. Mallinson 
was a large window. It opened on 
a courtyard; a fire escape scaled 
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up from below. The lower sash of 
the window was open a foot or so. 
As Rollie stood watching his father 
through the half-open door, a man’s 
leg slipped over the sill. Four 
fingers of a silent hand grasped 
the framework of the sash. The 
window was carefully, very slowly 
lifted. A man’s body followed the 
leg into the room. On furtive feet 
a figure crept from the shadows by 
the window toward the circle of 
light in which his father sat. The 
boy’s eyes became riveted upon the 
man’s face. How queer he looked! 

What was it over the man’s eyes? 
A smudge of black, with something 
shining through two slits. Below 
the mask, the mouth ran in a 
crooked cruel line. A dirty bluish 
shadow lay along the sides of his 
repulsive face, his prognathous 
jaw. A hat of felt was crushed 
down over the man’s bullet-shaped 
head— it met the black mask, leav- 
ing only the cruel lines of mouth 
and jaw visible. 

Rollie looked confidently, through 
the aperture of the door, at his fa- 
ther. Sitting with his back to the 
stranger, the Doctor’s head was 
bent, absorbed in his task. His 
slender right hand made notations 
on a small pad. The supple fingers 
of his left sorted the bills. 

At that moment, the stranger be- 
hind his father raised a blunt 
weapon in his clenched hand and 
brought it down on the back of his 
father’s head. Rollie was proud 
that his father did not cry out. He 
only swayed a bit in his swivel 
chair. Now the man’s great hand 
was over his father’s mouth, at his 
throat. The boy frowned. He had 
been present at the staging of many 
experiments—some bizarre enough 
for the divising of a voodoo magi- 
cian. Always his elders had looked 
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scientific detachment—but 


on in 
then his father was always in com- 
mand. 

The boy in the hall was puzzled 


at his father’s position. It seemed 
reversed somehow. Curiosity got 
the better of caution. He pushed 
wide the door and stood full in his 
father’s view. Into his father’s 
agonized eyes shot a look of intense 
hope. He could utter no sound— 
but Rollie saw. He would cry out— 
call for help. Bennett must still be 
in the dining room—he would hear. 

The thug’s strangling pressure on 
his throat increased. In a convul- 
sive effort, Dr. Mallinson flung out 
his arms toward his son and a fran- 
tic message sped along invisible 
wires between his consciousness 
and that of the child. At last the 
boy sensed his father’s situation, 
but, for one bewildered, fatal mo- 
ment, his life-long training against 
yielding to fear stifled his natural 
impulse to cry out! Even as his 
lips parted on a scream of terror, 
his father’s assailant saw him. 

In that moment the man’s hand 
left his father’s throat. Something 
horribly bright flashed in the lamp- 
light—and the man disappeared, 
with his booty, through the open 
window. The hideously swift de- 
scending of the blade struck also at 
the child’s vitals. The sight of his 
father slipping sidewise from the 
swivel chair sent a wave of nausea 
up to his brain. 

Dr. Mallinson lay on his back 
with his face turned upward. Be- 
fore his dazed eyes a red mist filled 
the room. It was brightest where 
the lamp shone, catching quietly- 
ascending smoke spirals .. . turn- 
ing them from whorls of pale lark- 
spur blue to threads of weaving 
flame. The red mist grew denser. 
It turned into a swaying scarlet 
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against which the pale 
whorls became _ revolving black 
discs. Faster and faster they spun 
against the curtain which was fall- 
ing between him and his child. 

Dimly the wounded man knew 
that he was bleeding—bleeding to 
death. But Rollie was safe out in 
the hall—he knew—would run for 
help in time. In time—in time— 
in time— The two words caught 
on the spokes of the whirling black 
discs. After endless revolutions 
they flew off into space, and the 
swaying scarlet curtain parted. Its 
folds billowed out on either side of 
him. In the opening he saw Rollie 
—a tiny figure, stationary, in an 
oblong of light. 

Then the crimson billows crashed 
together—beat upon him—engulf- 
ing him in unending night. 

After his father had been lying 
silent for a longish while Rollie en- 
tered the room on numb feet. The 
knowledge that what he had seen 
had been no experiment of his fa- 
ther’s planning, that he might not 
be lying so terribly still now if only 
he had cried out at the first glimpse 
of the strange man, had held the 
child rooted to the threshold. As 
he went toward his father, some- 
thing came to meet him. 

A trickling fluid moved along a 
thin groove in the parquette floor- 
ing. When it came to the inter- 
sticed boards of an inlaid design, 
the narrow stream hesitated as if 
perplexed—then hurried on again 
in the same groove. The dark fluid 
came to the paper weight. There it 
divided slowly, as if feeling its way 
about. It circled the obstacle, un- 
til two tiny rivulets found each 
other, merged into one, and hurried 
on more swiftly. 

Rollie could not take his eyes 
from this dark stream. It reached 


curtain, 
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his feet and welled up against the 
stout dam of his sturdy shoes. The 
trouble in the boy’s face intensified. 
He stooped swiftly and dipped his 
little hands in the puddle at his 
feet. Something deep within him 
shuddered! He had been strained 
through the finest filters—but the 
blood on his hands aroused a sense 
that had not been eradicated, only 
put to sleep. 

The son’s brown eyes followed 
the course of that crimson stream 
back to its source. There his father 
lay. Beside the long dark hum- 
mock of his body, his father’s hands 
were spread grotesquely—each mo- 
tionless finger far apart. Yet all 
seemed as usual. Smoke from his 
father’s half-finished cigar curled 
quietly upward from a glass con- 
tainer on the far corner of the big 
desk. There was no confusion— 
save that the paper weight lay on 
the floor, swept from its place by 
his father’s gesticulating hands. 
Now they lay still. 

Beating back the _ dreadful 
thought that his father’s hands 
might always be so strangely rigid, 
the child disposed of the ugly sight 
of his own stained hands by thrust- 
ing them behind his back. He held 
them stiffly apart,—for they loathed 
to touch each other. Nervously 
trying to swallow a tense stricture 
in his throat, the boy bravely 
walked back to the dining room. 

Bennett was removing the silver 
finger bowls and the long linen 
cloth from the dining table, mov- 
ing about lightly on well-trained 
feet. The butler had moved the 
floral centerpiece to a low side table 
and his mother was busy there, 
bending over the blooms. She held 


a tiny pair of shears, the bright 
blades snipping dead leaves from 
long-stemmed chrysanthemums. 
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Gladys held a_ heavy-headed 
flower off at arm’s length, to see if 
it were still presentable, before re- 
turning it to the crystal bowl. Her 
mind was full of crowding thoughts 
—full of the wonderful windfall 
which had come to Roland! She 
hummed to herself as she thrust 
the stiff stems of the great flame- 
colored plumes of autumn back into 
place. The swift movement of her 
capable hands set the miniature 
Buddha swing back and forth at 
the end of his fragile chain. 

Rollie frowned, and stood still. 
He hoped that Bennett would make 
no outcry when he asked his mother 
the question. She looked so pretty 
with her hands full of flowers, and 
the light painting a halo on her 
bright hair. 

“Mother,” said the boy, in a low 
voice, “Father is lying on the floor 
—and he can’t get up. Is it because 
this is running out of him?” The 
child brought his stained hands 
around in front of him, and 
stretched them toward his mother. 
Gladys touched her son’s hands 
wonderingly—fearfully. They stuck 
to her own. She drew hers away 
in horror. “Blood, Rollie?” she 
whispered. 

The word cut the air like a knife. 
Bennett let drop the cloth he was 
folding and sprang through the 
door toward his silent master in the 
study. Gladys Mallinson’s heart 
contracted—the pupils of her 
frightened eyes shrank to pinpoints. 
Rollie was speaking again—from 
afar off. 

“A strange man came in through 
the window, mother. I watched 
him—till father fell.” 

“You watched him, Rollie?” his 
mother repeated with stiffening 
lips—“‘You watched—” then fell 
unconscious at her boy’s feet. 








CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


Let the door be open wide, 
And no blind be drawn at all, 
For maybe she’d be walking 
With the child within her shawl: 
And how could we be bearing 
The weight of shame and sin, 

If she passed upon the roadway 
With no light to guide her in? 


Let the chair be readied now, 
And the fire kept burning bright; 
For sorely she’ll be needing 

The rest and warmth this night. 
The rushes, too, be spreading 
Upon the earthen floor, 

To make it sweet and wholesome 
Her blessed feet before. 


Full oft I’ve heard the story 
How once this night were known 
To rest within a shieling 

Three strangers, meek and lone; 
But dawn did yield no tidings 

Of man, or maid, or child: 
*Twas Joseph’s self was in it, 
And Christ, and Mary mild. 


So set the candles burning 
Upon each window high, 

And leave the door wide open 
To guide their footsteps nigh: 
Right warmly they’ll be welcome 
To share our hearth-fire bright— 
For Mary’s sake in heaven— 
Who walk the wilds this night. 
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LIFE, ART AND FAITH IN SCANDINAVIA 


By Tuomas O’HAGAN, Pu.D., Litt.D. 


E term, Scandinavia, as ap- 

plied to the remote lands of 
Northern Europe, is to be found 
first in the works of Pliny, the Ro- 
man geographer, who lived during 
the first century a.p. Like Gaul 
Scandinavia was divided into three 
parts. Tacitus in his Germania A. pD. 
98, speaks of the Swedes, who were 
the first to establish a central gov- 
ernment, as “a nation mighty in 
ships.” Then came Denmark of 
whose early history and deeds we 
learn from the work of the Danish 
historian, Saxo Grammaticus, who 
lived at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Already the glory of Danish 
prowess had been sung in England, 
in the epic of Beowulf. Norway on 
the west was the last to reach na- 
tional consciousness; and, judging 
by the runic inscriptions, the peo- 
ples of all Scandinavia spoke the 
same language till the end of the 
eighth century—a language which 
belonged to the Teutonic group of 
Indo-European tongues. 

This date of the uniformity of the 
Scandinavian tongue is also the date 
of the beginning of the Viking raids 
and conquests. Let us remark here 
that “Viking” is a very elastic term 
and is applied, in history, alike to 
Danes, Swedes and Norwegians, 
who, during the Middle Ages, raided 
the coasts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Russia and France; some- 
times, as in the case of Russia, Eng- 
land and France, establishing new 
dynasties. But more _ correctly 
speaking the term “Viking” belongs 
to the descendants of those who 
had settled in the fertile sections, 





occuping both shores of the great 
and beautiful Ostofiord, in Norway. 
In saga times this whole district 
was known as Viken; and, as its in- 
habitants were regarded as dreaded 
fighters, the term “Viking” was ap- 
plied to “the men of Viken.” Vik- 
ing in the Norse language simply 
means “one who lives in a Vik,” 
that is a bay or inlet. 

The most prominent characteris- 
tics of the Viking were first, his 
strong individuality; secondly, his 
courage; thirdly, his spirit of re- 
venge; and lastly, his hospitality. 
The Norseman of the Middle Ages 
was ruthless. Wherever he went 
he struck terror into the souls of 
the people. In vain did priests 
pray, “Deliver us, O Lord, from 
the rage of the Northmen” (furor 
Nortmannoram). 

Norwegian Vikings colonized the 
islands of the Atlantic, the west coast 
of Scotland, and about 840 A. b., 
they founded, at Dublin, Ireland, a 
Norse Kingdom which lasted till the 
Normans came to Ireland in 1172. 
Norwegians joined forces with the 
Danes in their conquest of North- 
umberland in England. Northmen, 
under Rolf, settled on the Seine, in 
France, in A.p. 911. In the ninth 
century Swedish Vikings crossed 
the Baltic, and founded the city of 
Novgorod. The bright-eyed and 
wiry-limbed invaders were called 
the Rus by the stolid Slavs; hence 
the name Russia of to-day. 

Norway’s_ political greatness 
reached its zenith in the thirteenth 
century under King Haakon the 
Old, when her dominion extended 
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over Norse colonies in the Shetland 
Islands, the Orkneys, the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland and Greenland. 
The greatest expansion of Denmark 
took place in the eleventh century, 
under King Canute the Great. In 
1380 Norway was united to Den- 
mark; and this union lasted for 
more than four centuries. In 1814, 
the union being terminated, Norway 
joined with Sweden, in a dual mon- 
archy, which continued till 1905. 
Now, how are the peoples of these 
three countries differentiated ra- 
cially one from the other to-day? 
The Norwegian is not quite the 
Dane; nor is the Swede like unto 
the other two. The Dane is free 
and easy, genial, economic, humor- 
ous, a clever conversationalist and 
a student of social problems. The 
Swede is conservative and courtly, 
very magnanimous, and extrava- 
gant. The Norwegian is the ex- 
treme Northern type, and is marked 
by individualism. Some one has 
said that the Swede, as to his char- 
acter, is best studied in his relation 
to nature; the Dane, in his relation 
to his fellowmen; and the Nor- 
wegian, in his relation to his ideals. 
As regards the genius of the three 
peoples, the Danish may be said to 
be lyric, the Swedish epic and the 
Norwegian essentially dramatic. 
Speaking of the Scandinavians in 
general, they may be said to be 
much more dreamy and idealistic 
than English-speaking peoples; and 
more reserved in the demonstration 
of their feelings than the Germans. 
They inherit from their ancestors a 
love of art, and excel as wood- 
carvers and weavers of tapestry. 
They are given to the recitation of 
sagas and fairy tales and the sing- 
ing of ballads. In modern times 
the North has produced such paint- 
ers as Zorn and Munch and Skov- 





gaard; such writers as Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Henrik Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son, Selma Lagerlof and Holberg, the 
father of Scandinavian literature; 
and such musicians as Jenny Lind, 
the great virtuoso Ole Bull and the 
composer Edvard Grieg. It may be 
said that Norway has produced 
more literary giants than any other 
country of its size in the world. 
And while referring to the art of 
Scandinavia special mention should 
be made here of Thorwaldsen, one 
of the world’s greatest sculptors. 
We remember well the great im- 
pression which Thorwaldsen’s lion, 
carved in the rock at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, made on us many 
years ago. The work of Thorwald- 
sen, the Dane, is as impressive, in 
the museum proudly bearing his 
name, in Copenhagen, as is the 
work of the great Spanish portrait 
painter, Velasquez, in the Prado, in 
Madrid. Thorwaldsen’s father was 
an Icelander. As a sculptor he is a 
neo-classicist; and most of his sub- 
jects are derived from Greek my- 
thology and the Bible. 

Now we turn for a moment to 
consider the physical aspect of life 
and country in this great North- 
land. Denmark consists of a pen- 
insula with a series of islands, rich 
and fertile, supporting three mil- 
lion and a half inhabitants. Nearly 
one-fourth of these live in the capi- 
tal, Copenhagen, a beautiful and 
well-ordered city, known as the 
Paris of the North. The land of 
the Dane has an historic past, and 
reveals to-day the culture of cen- 
turies. Hard by the Danish capital 
is the Castle of Kronborg (Elsi- 
nore), the scene of the tragedy of 
Hamlet. It takes its name from the 
little town of Helsing6r, and was re- 
built by King Christian IV., who 
was a contemporary of Queen Eliza- 
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beth and James I. of England. Here, 
tradition says, Shakespeare came, 
with a strolling troop, sent to honor 
the visit made by James I., who had 
married the Danish princess, Anne, 
sister of King Christian IV. It is 
worth observing that the originals 
of the courtiers, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, in the play of Hamlet, 
had been attachés of the Danish dip- 
lomatic mission in London, dur- 
ing the reign of James I. 

Walking through the spacious 
streets of the capital of Denmark, 
and meeting its virile and well- 
groomed citizens, one gets the im- 
pression that the Danes are a prac- 
tical and progressive people. Here 
the codperative system of farming 
reigns supreme. Some one has said 
that Denmark is divided into three 
parts: Butter, bacon and eggs. Edu- 
cationally the country is quite ad- 
vanced, and illiteracy is practically 
unknown. There is but one univer- 
sity—that of Copenhagen, which 
was founded in 1477. It was in 
this university that the very emi- 
nent Danish literary critic, Georg 
Brandes, who recently passed 
away, occupied the chair of lit- 
erary criticism. Two of his works, 
a massive study of the genius of 
Shakespeare, and another, Main 
Currents in the Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century—both trans- 
lated into English—are among the 
finest critical works of our day. 
His radical views on religious mat- 
ters deprived Brandes of his chair 
in 1877; following which he resided 
for some years in Berlin. In 1914 
Professor Brandes visited England 
and America, and lectured on 
Shakespeare. Another distinguished 
Danish littérateur is the convert 
and great Franciscan scholar, Jo- 
hannes Jérgensen. Jérgensen, who 
was born in 1866, has made a pro- 
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found study of the spirit, life and 
labors of the “Poor Little Man of 
Assisi.” In truth, this gifted Cath- 
olic convert resides a good part of 
his time in Assisi. He attended the 
celebration in Assisi, of the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Fran- 
cis, in the autumn of 1926, when 
the writer was there. JOrgensen is 
more than a Franciscan scholar. 
He is a writer of poetry, rich in 
symbolism, which reminds one very 
much of the work of Crashaw. 
Now as to the introduction of 
Christianity into Scandinavia: we 
find that St. Ansgar may be re- 
garded as the great “Apostle of the 
North.” He was a _ Benedictine 
monk, and accompanied the newly 
baptized King Harold on his return 
to Denmark about the year 826. 
From there he carried the Gospel 
into Sweden and Schleswig, and 
even preached among the pagan 
Wends. Upon his return he was 
made Bishop of Hamburg. In the 
eleventh century King Olaf, who 
had received baptism, founded a 
bishopric at Skara; and a little later 
King Sverker founded the first 
monasteries, and built a church at 
Upsala, in Sweden, which became 
a metropolitan in 1162. Norway 
had Christian kings from the year 
938. It was, however, under Olaf 
Trygvesson (995-1000), and under 
St. Olaf (1014-1030) that Christi- 
anity became profoundly rooted in 
Norway. An embassy sent to Ice- 
land in 997 by King Olaf Trygvesson 
converted the people of that island; 
and Greenland, which was dis- 
covered by the Norwegians in 982, 
had a bishopric organized at Gar- 
dar in 1055. It may be interesting 
to note that Malaren was the most 
northern place reached by St. Ans- 
gar in his apostolic work. Here a 
great cross has been erected. No 
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name in the religious life of Scandi- 
navia is better known than that of 
St. Bridget. She founded the re- 
ligious order of women known as 
Brigittines, and died in Rome in 
1373. Her convent in Sweden, 
which the writer saw on,his trip 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm, 
was suppressed at the close of the 
sixteenth century. St. Bridget wrote 
on mystical subjects. 

It should be noted here that dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the cen- 
turies following there was a very 
close relationship and much inter- 
course between the Church in Nor- 
way and the Church in England and 
France. Several of the Norwegian 
monasteries were founded by Eng- 
lish monks; and in some cases the 
abbots themselves were English- 
men. The primatial see of Norway, 
Trondhjem, formerly known as 
Nidaros, a city founded by King 
Olaf Trygvesson in 997, thus ante- 
dating Oslo by fifty years and Ber- 
gen by seventy, is filled with memo- 
ries of Catholic Norway. Its splen- 
did cathedral, now undergoing re- 
pairs, is by far the finest church in 
Scandinavia. The cathedral reveals 
the successive stages of architec- 
tural development through the cen- 
turies. Originally in the Norman 
style, it was continued in the more 
ornate Gothic, under the direction 
of Archbishop Eystein, who, in 
1183, returned to Norway, after 
three years’ residence in England. 
This was the time that William of 
Sens, at the invitation of Thomas 
& Becket, who had met this archi- 
tect at Sens, in France, was build- 
ing the first Gothic structure in 
England, the eastern portion of the 
Canterbury Cathedral. Trondhjem 
Cathedral is modeled after the Can- 
terbury Cathedral. The two finest 


churches in Sweden are a Roman- 
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esque structure in the University 
town of Lund, in the south of Swe- 
den, and the Gothic Cathedral at 
Upsala. The latter, in its plan and 
structure, resembles very much 
some of the Gothic cathedrals of 
France. A French architect is sup- 
posed to have built it. 

The country churches in Norway, 
known in the Norwegian language 
as Stavkirken, are strikingly origi- 
nal and unique. Many of them 
date back to primitive Christian 
days in Norway. They are wooden 
structures and bear a certain re- 
semblance to Chinese pagodas. At 
one end of the church there is fre- 
quently an opening, known as the 
“Leper’s Window,” at which a leper 
communicant, standing outside, 
could receive Holy Communion. At 
Stoke Poges, some twenty miles 
from London, the scene of Gray’s 
beautiful “Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,” there is a similar 
window in the rear of the church, 
by means of which lepers outside 
could follow the service of the Mass. 

When Luther made a platform of 
nearly half of Europe and revolted 
against the teaching of Rome and 
the Apostles his heretical doctrines 
soon found their way into Scandi- 
navia. Lutheranism reached Den- 
mark during the reign of Christian 
III., and it was adopted as the re- 
ligion of the State, on the maxim, 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio.” The 
new religion reached Sweden dur- 
ing the reign of Gustavus Vasa, in 
1527, through Olaus Petri, a disci- 
ple of Luther’s. The king trans- 
ferred the property, power and su- 
preme administration of the Church 
to the Crown. As at this time Nor- 
way was united to Denmark the lat- 
ter imposed the new religion upon 
it also. 

For three hundred years now the 

















tenets of Martin Luther have held 
sway in Scandinavia; but the moral 
fruit has not been very impressive. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden have 
been for many years a recruiting 
ground for Mormonism. Perhaps 
in no other quarter of Europe is 
there so high a percentage of ille- 


gitimate children born. The in- 
fidel-rationalistic school has a 
strong hold on the clergy. In Den- 


mark there are three parties in the 
Church. Denmark has six dio- 
ceses; but there is no primate 
among its Lutheran bishops as in 
Sweden. In Sweden there are 
twelve dioceses with an Archbishop 
at Upsala. In Norway there are six 
bishoprics among the Lutherans. 
But the Catholic Church—the 
Church of St. Bridget and St. Olaf, 
and St. Ansgar—while its adherents 
are but a handful, reveals in Scan- 
dinavia a zeal and progress all its 
own. It is slowly but surely re- 
storing the faith among the people. 
As far back as 1783 Rome appointed 
a Vicar Apostolic for these northern 
lands. Now, there is a Vicar Apos- 
tolic in each of the three countries, 
as well as a Prefect Apostolic in 
Iceland. Msgr. Brems, titular Bishop 
of Roskilde in Denmark, lives in 
Copenhagen. He is a Belgian, and 
belongs to the Premonstratensians, 
and was consecrated in 1923. There 
are in all Denmark twenty-four 
thousand Catholics, of whom be- 
tween six and seven thousand live 
in Copenhagen. St. Ansgar’s is the 
Pro-Cathedral, its pastor being Fa- 
ther Philip Baron von Kettenburg. 
Father Kettenburg was born in 
Hanover, Germany, of a noble fam- 
ily and studied at the University of 
Innsbruck in the Austrian Tyrol. 
He has been at St. Ansgar’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Copenhagen since 


1905, and has contributed to The 
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Catholic Encyclopedia a number of 
able articles, among others the pa- 
pers on Archbishop Eskil and the 
ancient see of Lund. The latter is 
a comprehensive and scholarly con- 
tribution. On the missions in Den- 
mark are found Jesuits, Redemp- 
torists, Marists, Lazarists and Pre- 
monstratensians, as well as repre- 
sentatives of six other Orders. 
There are as many Orders of women 
engaged in teaching and hospital 
work, 

Among the religious communities 
of women laboring in Denmark are 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, who are 
engaged in teaching, and have 
charge of hospitals; Sisters of St. 
Elizabeth; Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul; Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion; Sisters of Divine Wisdom; 
Sisters of the Precious Blood; Sis- 
ters of St. Hedwig, and Sisters of 
St. Mary. Twenty-five priests serve 
the spiritual needs of the Catholics 
of Copenhagen. There are six 
churches and several chapels in the 
city. There is also a weekly Danish 
Catholic paper published in Copen- 
hagen, called the Nordisk Ugeblad. 
It is pleasant to note that the Dan- 
ish people in their attitude towards 
the Catholic Church are uniformly 
well-disposed. 

There are in all Sweden, with its 
population of six million, but three 
thousand Catholics. The Vicar 
Apostolic is Right Rev. Bishop John 
Eric Miller. He hails from Munich 
in Bavaria, and has been in Sweden 
six years. There are nine churches 
with a chapel in Sweden. Two 
priests, Father Brunner and Father 
Wassel, have charge of the Catholic 
church in Stockholm. Several Or- 
ders of religious women labor in 
this sparse vineyard; amongst oth- 
ers the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, who 
come from Silesia, in Germany. 
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They conduct hospitals in Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg. 

Sweden, unfortunately, during 
the past century, has been a camp- 
ing-ground for religious strife and 
sectarianism. Pietism, Moravian- 
ism and Swedenborgianism have 
marked the current of its spiritual 
thought; and rationalism and in- 
fidelity have assumed formidable 
proportions in this ancient northern 
kingdom. To-day, too, religious 
freedom is not all that it should be 
in Sweden, the propagation of the 
Catholic faith being subject to much 
misrepresentation. The primate of 
the Lutheran Church, Archbishop 
Séderblom, resides in the old uni- 
versity town of Upsala, the most 
ancient Catholic See in Sweden, 
where stands to-day, upon a hill, 
the fine Gothic Cathedral, built in 
the Ages of Faith, but now falling 
into ruin. With its sculptured 
saints removed from their niches it 
reminds one of an Angel Guardian 
with its wings plucked. 

Upsala University, founded in 
1477, has a library of 400,000 vol- 
umes and many very valuable 
manuscripts. Here may be seen 
the Gothic Bible translated by the 
Arian Bishop Ulfilas. In Upsala 
University the noted scientist, Lin- 
neus (Karl von Linné), who was 
born in 1707, was a professor for 
thirty-seven years. To Sweden be- 
longs also the honor of establish- 
ing the Nobel prize, which is 
awarded each year by the Swedish 
Academy—founded in 1786—for 
outstanding work in physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, literature and fra- 
ternization. Alfred Nobel (1833- 


1896), the inventor of dynamite, 
left the bulk of his estate in trust 
for the establishment of these five 
prizes. 

Sweden is as advanced in civili- 
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zation as any country in Europe, 
and its capital, Stockholm, is a city 
of much charm. This city has two 
very fine museums, the Northern 
and the National. Nor should the 
visitor to Stockholm fail to see the 
Riddarholm Church, which is the 
Swedish Pantheon, and corresponds 
to the Danish Cathedral at Roskilde, 
which is Denmark’s Westminster 
Abbey. 

There is a feature to be com- 
mended in Scandinavia. It has 
the best third class trains in Eu- 
rope. The trip from Stockholm to 
Abisko, in extreme Northern Swe- 
den, is made by the Lapland ex- 
press (“the bejeweled phantom”) 
in two nights and a day. Thence a 
brief run of a couple of hours takes 
you to Narvik on the Norwegian 
coast, where you get the boat re- 
turning from North Cape, and 
where one is almost sure to see the 
midnight sun coquetting with the 
snow-capped peaks of the neighbor- 
ing mountains. It is midnight and 
the sun is just dipping through 
some flecked clouds below the West- 
ern horizon. Here there is no 
night, and the passengers of the 
boat, hailing from many lands, are 
regaling themselves in keeping with 
their individual tastes. You look 
at your watch as the midnight sun 
is frescoing the summits of the 
ridged mountains clad in snow, and 
the sterile and uninhabited islands 
around you, which seem the graves 
of the old Vikings, touch your emo- 
tions, in their solitude, and appear 
just as when sown by an infinite 
hand in zons long past and forgot- 
ten. 

Norway is a land of mountains 
and fiords and the great solitudes 
of centuries. It is unique in its 
genre. More sublime are the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and more heaven- 























piercing the Himalayas, but nothing 
could be more varied in its splendor 
or more enchanting to the eye than 
the western coast of Norway, from 
Narvik to the old Hanseatic town of 
Bergen. 

We have unchallenged evidence 
that in the Middle Ages and the im- 
mediately succeeding centuries, 
there must have been much com- 
merce of mind between Scotland 
and Scandinavia. Language is 
surely a witness to relationship in 
its most intimate form. But a slight 
knowledge of the Norwegian lan- 
guage reveals its resemblance, in 
many words, to the dialect of Rob- 
ert Burns. Indeed, dozens of words 
with slight modifications are the 
same in Flemish, in the Scottish 
dialect, in Norwegian and, to some 
extent, in German. They are all of 
the same family, just as the lan- 
guage of the Gael, the Cymric and 
the Breton tongues are virtually of 
the same household. 

The trip from Bergen to Oslo 
(Christiania) through the enchant- 
ing Norwegian Highlands is indeed, 
very fine. This, the chief city of 
Norway, which has recently as- 
sumed its ancient name, was se- 
lected as its capital in 1047 by King 
Harold Haardraade, who was killed 
at the battle of Stamford Bridge, in 
1066, during an invasion of Eng- 
land by the Norsemen. There is a 
good deal to interest the tourist or 
visitor in Oslo. First, its situation 
is superb. The famous Viking ship 
found at Oseberg can be seen in the 
historical museum. The National 
Theater is a fine structure before 
which stand statues of Ibsen and 
Bjérnson. 

Now what of the Catholic Church 
in Norway? The Catholics there 
number only three thousand. Msgr. 
John Olaf Smit, who comes from 
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Deventer, in Holland, is the Vicar 
Apostolic. The spiritual care of 
these three thousand Catholics is in 
the hands of four Norwegian priests 
while the rest of the Catholic clergy 
are from Holland, Germany and 
France. Dominicans, Franciscans 
and Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
are among the religious Orders on 
the missions. There are four hun- 
dred sisters belonging to various 
Orders engaged in hospital work 
and teaching. The Franciscan Sis- 
ters have a novitiate at St. Halvard. 
Catholics who support Catholic 
schools are not taxed for the sup- 
port of the State schools in Nor- 
way. Of the three thousand Cath- 
olics about one thousand live in 
Oslo. There are in all Norway fif- 
teen parishes. Connected with the 
Cathedral in Oslo, as secretary to 
the Bishop, is Rev. Dr. Arne O. 
Sund. Father Sund, a man of great 
zeal and learning, was a Lutheran 
before his conversion to the Cath- 
olic faith. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo and on joining the 
Catholic Church proceeded to Rome, 
where he studied at the Propaganda 
and was ordained to the priesthood. 
Dr. Sund has been invited by the 
University of Oslo to lecture to the 
students on philosophical subjects. 
Like the Danes, the Norwegians are 
favorably disposed towards the 
Catholic Church. As far back as 
1888 a weekly Catholic paper, St. 
Olaf, was established in Oslo. Its 
motto is, “Ret og Sandhet”—“Right 
and Truth.” It is worth noting, 
too, that there has been a good deal 
of commendable activity among the 
Catholics of Norway lately in the 
matter of translating into Nor- 
wegian some of our most popular 
and best known English Catholic 
works. For instance, Cardinal Gib- 
bon’s Faith of Our Fathers has been 
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translated by a Norwegian priest, 
Father Hoven, and Msgr. Benson’s 
Christ in the Church has been trans- 
lated by that gifted convert and 
writer of romance, Mme. Sigrid 
Undset. 

In 1923 the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda, His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Van Rossum, paid a visit to 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland. His 
Eminence stayed ten days in Ice- 
land. There are ninety Catholics in 
this distant island. Msgr. Meulen- 
berg is the Prefect Apostolic. His 
Eminence, in visiting Norway, 
landed at Bergen. Seven hundred 
years had passed since a prince of 
the Church had visited Norway. 


AS CHRISTMAS DAWNS 





Cardinal Breakspear, later Pope 
Adrian IV., visited Norway in 1152; 
then came Cardinal Stefano d’Or- 
vieto, who visited Bergen in 1163 to 
crown King Magnum Erlingson; 
and the last visit was paid by Car- 
dinal Guglielmo di Sabina, who 
placed the crown on King Haakon 
Haakonson, in the old Hanseatic 
city of Bergen. This city was the 
seat of a powerful bishop in the 
Middle Ages. It was one of ten 
suffragans of the Archbishop of 
Nidaros, known to-day as Trond- 
hjem. 

Behind the temporary eclipse of 
faith in Scandinavia there are forces 
making for a new light and new 
spiritual splendor unseen of men. 





AS CHRISTMAS DAWNS 


By ELien M. CARROLL 


Ir only I could give to all the poor to-day, 

Hearts as full of warmth as this red holly spray; 

If only I could hear them gaily laugh and sing 

As through the great wide wor!d the pealing joy bells ring; 
If only I could shelter them all from freezing snow, 

Wrap them in close comfort from icy winds that blow; 
Ease all the aching hunger of body and of mind, 

For sustaining food, for gentle words and kind; 

I would want no Christmas gift more beautiful than this, 


To know that all these barren souls had one full day of bliss! 

















THE TURNCOAT 


By ETHEL KING 


GNES O’CONNOR had decided 
to be a “Prodistunt.” This 
final resolve was made recklessly 
and rebelliously after days of pain- 
ful indecision. Oh, hers was not 
intended to be a complete nor a 
lasting apostasy. No, she was sim- 
ply going to renounce the old Faith, 
in deed if not in word, for a single 
afternoon, for those few hours 
when the Church Women’s League 
of the Episcopalian Chapel around 
the corner was to hold its Christmas 
celebration and distribute gifts in a 
munificent manner. 

It is true she had “turned” be- 
fore. There had been strawberry 
festivals, Hallowe’en parties and 
such joyous events when she might 
have been found in the parish 
house, shamelessly lapping up Epis- 
copalian ice cream and cake. But 
those times were all in the past, in 
the greenest days of her childhood. 
Now she was nine, and the years 
had brought to her a knowledge of 
that troublesome and _ honorable 
thing, called conscience. 

And yet, after much tormented 
meditation, desire had at length 
conquered her moral sense, and she 
had made up her mind to listen no 
more to the inward voice until af- 
ter the twenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber, when she hoped to have safely 
in her possession one of the incom- 
parable dolls that were to be 
handed out by the Church Women’s 
League. 

There are those who might be in- 
clined to think that a girl of nine, 
“going on ten,” and city-wise, too 
old for a doll, but Agnes knew bet- 


ter. Why, no one ever could get 
over wanting one of “them” dolls, 
the kind she had seen in a window 
of a big store on Fourteenth Street, 
and the like of which she had never 
owned in her whole starved life. 
She was determined to have one of 
those beauties, and that’s all there 
was about it! 

Agnes was well aware that 
Christmas in her home that year 
was to be a period of little festivity. 
Her father, who worked over in the 
shipping department of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, was in the hos- 
pital again, suffering from an old 
injury. Of course, that argued hard 
times, and yet this unsettled state 
of domestic affairs had its compen- 
sations too, for what with visits to 
the hospital and extra work brought 
home to do from a nearby private 
laundry to make ends meet, it 
meant that Mom must relax some- 
what her strict rule over her brood. 
There were four younger than 
Agnes,—Jimmie, seven, the twins, 
Frank and Aloysius, aged five, and 
the baby, Theresa, one and a half 
years old. Since it was no longer 
possible for the maternal eye to ex- 
ercise its usual solicitous surveil- 
lance, Agnes felt a small culprit 
would be able to carry out her own 
plans ever so much better. 

However, not a word would she 
utter to her smaller brothers about 
her intended defection and the re- 
ward she expected to be hers there- 
by, nor did she disclose to them the 
news she heard about sleds and 
other delights that were to be the 
portion of boy visitors to the Epis- 
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copalian shelter. Never would she 
by the smallest act wean one of her 
family away from the faith of his 
fathers. 

So, too, on Christmas Eve, did a 
restraining shred of her old code 
keep her from the Christmas tree 
party in the Catholic Church base- 
ment. With the excuse that she 
would stay home and mind the 
baby, she shooed the boys off to this 
jubilation, and when her mother 
praised her sacrificing ways, she 
listened hot-faced and guilty. She 
would have liked mightily to have 
attended the rollicking affair among 
her own kind, but something told 
her it wouldn’t be quite right to ac- 
cept of the scanty store that the 
good Sisters of St. Bernard’s poor 
parish had scraped together to 
make high holiday for their flock of 
small ones, when so shortly she 
would be going over to the “Prods,” 
whose rich ladies from uptown 
lavished their largess with such 
generous hands. And when the 
boys returned elated with their 
new worsted mittens, small bags of 
hard candy, pop-corn balls, and 
cheap bright gimcrack toys, Agnes 
munched on their proffered sweets, 
and was somehow comforted by the 
thought that a worthier recipient 
must have gained the portion that 
might have been hers. 

The day of days passed by much 
as any ordinary one in the O’Connor 
household. Mom went over to see 
Pop in the hospital and brought him 
ice cream and clean clothes. The 
news she carried back was disquiet- 
ing. The doctors didn’t think he’d 
be out for a long time yet. Mom 
was feeling bad. Anyone could tell 
that. But she had courage enough 
to produce from some mysterious 
nook a pound of fancy broken 
crackers and a little plaster church, 
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and when she put a lighted candle 
within this edifice the red and blue 
and amber isinglass windows shone 
out most beautifully. . But the 
crackers were soon consumed, and 
interest in the tiny white church 
flickered down, and when bedtime 
arrived the young O’Connors tum- 
bled into their cots not at all sure 
that Christmas was a red-letter day. 

At last came the twenty-seventh 
of December, a gray, warmish 
Wednesday. The very weather was 
provocative of nerves. The fat and 
ordinarily good-natured baby that 
day -was peevish, insisting on stumb- 
ling about on her chubby legs into 
places where she was not wanted. 
A line of freshly ironed garments 
that Mrs. O’Connor was to deliver 
to the laundry that afternoon im- 
peded Theresa’s progress across the 
kitchen floor. She clutched at the 
dainty bits of wear, discovered it 
was fun to swing on them, and 
then, crash ... howls ...! The 
frightened baby was buried beneath 
the mass of white goods that 
strewed themselves over the damp- 
est and dirtiest portions of the 
ground. This meant doing over 
most of the pieces, and Mom’s tem- 
per was not sweetened by this pros- 
pect. It portended, moreover, a 
slip-up in some of Agnes’s own 
plans. She had counted on her 
mother being out of the house and 
on her way to the laundry by two 
o’clock, but when that hour was 
reached and Mom was still at the 
ironing-board, the small girl glanced 
down in dismay at the old worn and 
soiled dress she was wearing. How 
in the world would she ever appear 
before the “Prods” in this dirty 
garb? They were a nobby sort, 
she’d always heard. What would 
they think of her? If she could 
only get hold of her clean middy 
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blouse and neat dark pleated skirt, 
safely laid away in the family bu- 
reau drawer, and not to be touched 
until school opened the following 
week. 

The minutes dragged by. The 
party was scheduled for three. By 
half-past two Agnes was in a most 
unhappy quandary. Would she 
dare tell where she was going and 
ask permission to don her good 
clothes? Better not, wisdom coun- 
seled her at length. If Mom knew 
she was a backslider, what mightn’t 
happen! The punishment often 
fulminated against offenders might 
at last be carried out. The threat 
to “level yer face against the wall,” 
might take effect. No, safer to go 
as she was, tatters and all. 

Surreptitiously she scrubbed her 
small, bright face as clean as she 
could make it, slipped into her blue 
coat and pinned it up close around 
her throat to conceal from prying 
eyes the inelegancies beneath. Over 
her black bobbed hair she pulled 
her red béret, and then with an as- 
sumed swagger, announced, “I’m 
going out to play, Mom.” 

“And don’t stay too long!” was 
the sharp admonition to the daugh- 
ter who raced downstairs and 
around to the Mission, anxious to 
be among the first there, so the best 
things wouldn’t be snapped up by 
earlier birds than herself. 

The big room with its two gor- 
geously decorated Christmas trees 
was already filled when she got 
there, and the ceremonies had com- 
menced. It was all a great deal of 
a blur to the excited child. The 
hymns were unfamiliar, except, 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” Here 
and there out of the maze of strange 
faces around her, rose familiar ones 
belonging by rights in St. Bernard’s 
fold. These recreants when they 
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caught her eye smiled sheepishly 
over at her, and she shrank into 
oblivion behind small backs. Her 
tightly fastened coat grew uncom- 
fortable. Her cheeks and her eyes 
glowed feverishly. Just as she 
thought that a speech that suc- 
ceeded the singing was never to end, 
the fat man sat down, a lady gave 
a signal, and the children began 
their march upon the Christmas 
trees, boys on one side, girls on the 
other. 

Agnes managed to be well up to- 
ward the front. There were loud 
whispers behind her of refresh- 
ments to follow, but she scorned to 
wait for these in spite of the cool 
lure in the words, “ice cream.” No, 
she wouldn’t break bread this time 
with the enemy. At least she had 
honor enough for that. All she 
wanted was one of “them” dolls 
that smiled down without favor 
from a table near the tree. 

How slowly the crowd moved. Now 
and then some bruised bit of the 
evergreens gave forth its subtle, 
cheering fragrance. A breathless 
moment... then something heavy 
and clad in pink satin was laid in 
Agnes’s arms. With lowered head, 
she sidled to the door, snatching up 
on her way out, an empty paste- 
board box. This would hide her 
beautiful and suspicious secret. 

She fled homeward to the dilapi- 
dated Greenwich Village tenement. 
This house could boast of no jani- 
tor. The cellar had been occupied 
once by a ragman and although it 
was now to let, it still was heaped 
with piles of trash of all sorts. Mrs. 
O’Connor had forbidden any of her 
children to go down into this dirty 
old place, but now, Agnes, hardened 
by necessity, dived into its welcome 
depths. 

Climbing over bundles and bales 
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she made for the window in the 
rear where through its grating a 
pale light from above sifted down, 
and here she gloated over her darl- 
ing that she had already chris- 
tened, “Elvira.” 

This was the name of a lovely 
nun in school, young and winsome 
and with whom Agnes had very 
slight and consequently pleasant re- 
lations. Now she looked at the 
second Elvira, fair and asleep in her 
arms, and she sighed rapturously. 
It was like a beautiful baby, but, 
oh, much nicer than any baby she 
had ever seen. A vision of her lit- 
tle sister as she had left her came 
to her, and Theresa suffered in the 
comparison. 

Elvira was all in pink satin, 
fashioned in some indefinite and yet 
wholly charming mode. Soft cream 
lace fluttered about her plump 
throat. Securely fastened to her 
golden curls was a broad brimmed 
pink satin hat with a wisp of brown 
curling feather to give it grace. 

It seemed a shame, but, neverthe- 
less, Agnes felt she must wake up 
this sleeping beauty, so she slowly 
raised it to a sitting posture, but so 
deep were its slumbers that not an 
eyelid fluttered. More violently 
then did its mistress lower its head 
and jerk it upright. Again. And 
again, and still the eyes remained 
shut. Panic seized on the little girl 
as she shook her child desperately 
to call back its sight. Then she saw 
what had happened. The edges of 
the waxen eyelids must have melted 
in the hot atmosphere of the Church 
Women’s room and glued them- 
selves together. 

Agnes hastily undid the large 
safety pin that held her coat at the 
neck, and her lips set, her face con- 
tracted with effort, she poked and 
pried with the pin point to loosen 
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There was a 
final creak, a snap, and the eyes 
were uncovered and stared up at 
their deliverer. 


the obstructed lids. 


Agnes peered back into the 
depths of those large, blue, open or- 
gans, and the more she looked the 
wider grew her own hazel eyes, and 
her generous mouth tightened into 
a small round circle of astonish- 
ment. She began to shiver as she 
gasped out, “Cock-eyed!” 

Sure enough, one of the doll’s 
lustrous orbs had a decided list 
nose-wise, while the other held its 
true course valiantly. Agnes peered 
at this strange sight, and as she 
stared, her gaze went beyond the 
puppet before her. It was to her 
as though the eyes of her soul were 
unseeled. She was thinking of Mrs. 
Tomasini who lived on the floor be- 
low them, the pretty “Eyetalian” 
girl bride. When her Tony was 
born, what did he present to a crit- 
ical world but a nose with two 
bridges to it! ... And the neighbors 
had clamored for a peep at him, and 
wagging their heads had declared, 
“It’s a judgment of God on her! 
The mother was too vain of her own 
good looks!” 

Agnes, remembering all this, 
bowed her head before her sweet, 
imperfect doll. So this was God’s 
punishment on her, then, for play- 
ing a dirty trick on the “Prods.” 
God had given her a baby with a bad 
eye because she had been tricky and 
selfish, grabbing stuff that rightly 
belonged to other kids. 

She kissed the darling as she put 
her into the box and hid her away 
under a pile of rags. His mother 
loved Tony too. Agnes recalled 
that only recently when she had 
accompanied Mrs. Tomasini to the 
clinic, and when curious passersby 
had taken undue notice of her little 
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one’s strangeness, the mother had 
fiercely eyed these inquisitive be- 
ings, had spoken something in Ital- 
ian that sounded like a curse, and 
had showered caresses on Tony’s 
poor offending feature. 

Agnes was quite unlike her old 
merry self in the days that fol- 
lowed. She would sneak away when 
she could down into the cellar, to 
cuddle and love her Elvira, but even 
these visits did not lighten her 
heavy spirits. Rather did they in- 
crease in her the conviction of her 
sin. God was mad at her, all right. 
There was just one thing for her 
to do, and she tried to shut up her 
ears to the inward monitor that 
kept prodding her with the horrible 
suggestion, “Ye got to make resti- 
tootion!” 

On Sunday afternoon, New Year’s 
Eve, she pushed her way into the 
assembly room of the Church Wom- 
en’s League. Again was her blue 
coat pinned over her old dress. In 
her arms was Elvira, a trifle less 
dainty than when she had received 
her. The empty room was still 
adorned with the Christmas trees, 
now much drier and almost stripped 
of their trappings. The young 
woman secretary was at a desk near 
the window, writing. 

Agnes made straight for her. “I 
. . « I brought her back,” she said 
forlornly, holding out Elvira. “I 
shouldn’ta taken her. I don’t be- 
long here. I ain’t a Prodistunt. I’m 
a Cathlick.” 

Miss Stuart looked into the small 
pathetic Irish face before her. “Oh, 


that’s all right,” she said kindly, 
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“you can keep the doll. We don’t 
mind.” Then she stared at Elvira, 
and suddenly burst out laughing, 
“Oh, oh,” she cried, “why, the poor 
doll! It looks like Ben Turpin! 
Wait, I'll get you another.” She 
tossed Elvira on her desk and 
crossed over to a closet. 

Soon she returned opening a box. 
“This one’s good,” she declared as 
she produced another houri, a bru- 
nette this time, in blue and white. 
Its eyes were large, dark, and un- 
mistakably well-set. 

Agnes’s gaze traveled over this 
paragon briefly, then all her heart 
turned to Elvira lying neglected on 
the desk. “I like her best!” she 
burst out. 

Miss Stuart laughed again, “All 
right, then. Now take it and run 
along.” 

Agnes snatched up the precious 
thing and made a hasty retreat. 
There was an immense relief in her 
mind, now that her confession had 
been made. She felt less like a 
Magdalen, more hopeful of redemp- 
tion, but the sting of the Secretary’s 
ribaldry nettled her almost to tears. 
She had laughed about Elvira! In 
a vague way Agnes realized Mrs. 
Tomasini’s feelings who loved her 
wee one in spite of his affliction, 
nay, rather the more because of it. 

She clutched the doll to her heart 
as she scuttled home in the dusk. 
Once she bent over and kissed the 
botched eye with yearning. 

“Elvira,” she whispered in the 
doll’s perfect ear, “I wouldn’t care 
if you had two bum lamps. I love 
you, love you, love you!” 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD 


T was in a French restaurant in 
New York, where I used fre- 
quently to meet Henry Stuart at 
lunch, that he suddenly said, in his 
impulsive fashion, as we sat drink- 
ing our wine, prohibition style, out 
of cups, “Maynard, I hope after I 
am gone that you will see that jus- 
tice is done me for Weeping Cross.” 
This was not long before his death, 
but I did not attach any prophetic 
importance to his words, though I 
knew that he had been suffering 
from intestinal trouble during the 
previous winter. I was used to the 
spasms of gloomy melancholy that 
alternated with his high spirits. 
But I was a little embarrassed by 
the commission, for I did not want 
to confess that I was in the same 
position over Weeping Cross that 
an English lecturer found himself 
in when asked by a distinguished 
American novelist which of his 
books he had read. The answer 
then had been, “Not a d n word.” 
Diplomacy called for a vague, eva- 
sive reply to Stuart about his novel, 
which indeed I had long been in- 
tending to read, so I covered up my 
confusion by a hearty promise to 
do what I could in the event of my 
outliving him. 

Several months went by, and 
Weeping Cross remained unread by 
me, though once again Stuart spoke 
of his book published twenty years 
ago. It was evident that he was still 
smarting from the disappointment 
of its neglect. “It was written,” he 
told me, “in a mood of the most in- 
tense exaltation. It was simply 
torn from my soul.” Or if he did 
not use these precise words, they 


at least give the substance of what 
he said. 

Then one Monday morning in 
August, while I was casually look- 
ing over the newspaper at break- 
fast, I was startled and shaken by 
finding the announcement of his 
death the previous day. The first 
thought that followed my grief for 
his loss was the promise I had 
lightly given him. Others can do 
more for Weeping Cross than lies 
in my power. But the words I 
write here are the best fulfillment I 
can give of my pledge. 


Henry Longan Stuart was most 
widely known as a journalist. He 
had worked on papers in London, 
Paris and Boston, before coming to 
New York. At some time or other 
he had been occupied in almost 
every branch of journalism, learn- 
ing a business that he never par- 
ticularly cared for with the utmost 
thoroughness, but without getting 
much fame or profit for himself un- 
til the last few years of his life. 
Then Van Wyck Brooks discovered 
him for the Freeman, and he began 
about the same time to contribute 
largely to the book section of the 
New York Times. 

Later, with the founding of the 
Commonweal, he became associated 
with Mr. Michael Williams on the 
editorial staff of that weekly, and 
did as much as any man for the 
Commonweal’s success. The great- 
er part of the editorial writing done 
upon it I believe was Stuart’s, and, 
though the mere bulk of his writ- 


1The date of Stuart’s death was August 26, 
1928. 











ing was enormous, it was all su- 
premely well performed. It is not 
too much to say that there was not 
in the whole of America a man bet- 
ter equipped for this sort of work. 
His erudition was _ astonishing. 
There was no subject that he could 
not write about, seemingly at a mo- 
ment’s notice and with complete 
and sometimes curious knowledge. 

The journalistic fluency he had 
acquired earlier in life now stood 
him in good stead, and the steady 
tap of his typewriter was heard in 
the land. The rapidity with which 
he worked never brought him, as it 
has brought so many, to degenerate 
into slovenliness, but into what- 
ever he did—even though it were 
no more than one of the Common- 
weal “Notes of the Week”—he put 
all the intellectual force and care- 
ful craftsmanship he had at his 
command. His associates often 
found his artistic conscience some- 
thing of a nuisance, because his itch 
for revision was never allayed, and, 
to the desperation of long-suffering 
make-up editors, he insisted on cor- 
recting, for the fourth or fifth time, 
his copy when it was in page proofs, 
and at the last moment. 

Hardly less valuable than his 
work upon the Commonweal was 
his critical writing for the New 
York Times. A week rarely passed 
without a Stuart article, and that 
article was as likely as not to be 
the longest in the book section, and 
the one occupying the place of hon- 
or. He dealt with nearly every 
branch of literature except poetry, 
which he used to declare he did not 
know how to review. I suspect, 


however, that that was because he 
cared little for contemporary verse, 
and limited himself among the au- 
gust dead to a few oddly-chosen 
favorites. 


He disliked Francis 
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Thompson, but adored Rossetti and 
James Thomson. He would start 
intoning: 


“Where the light of the Throne is 
bright, 

Unto the left, unto the right, 

The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint, 

Float inward to a golden point,” 


or some of the somber and sonorous 
blasphemies of “The City of Dread- 
ful Night.” When the selected edi- 
tion of James Thomson’s work ap- 
peared he forgot that he did not 
know how to deal with poetry, and 
wrote a magnificent piece of criti- 
cism upon it. 

Though, as I have said, he re- 
viewed in masterly fashion all kinds 
of books, he was specially interested 
in modern fiction, and brought to 
that task, as to everything that he 
did, something that few contempo- 
rary reviewers possess, a deep 
knowledge of the great literature 
of the past. This gave his writ- 
ing depth and sinewy strength, and 
a standard for comparison. Yet I 
rarely saw him reading any book 
except the one that he was commis- 
sioned at the moment to write 
about. In his editorial office he 
kept no more than an armful of 
books, which appeared to be only 
those he had not yet remembered to 
lose. And the same thing was true 
of his room in the hotel where he 
lived. He had evidently once read 
widely, but, having a memory 
stored to bursting point, he needed 
little in the way of works of refer- 
ence. Moreover, having been so 
long a journalist, and when not a 
journalist a soldier and a rancher, 
and being therefore accustomed to 
pull himself up by the roots, he 
would not encumber himself with 
many personal belongings. 
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Only one thing was he admirably 
careful about. He kept enormous 
scrapbooks crammed with cuttings 
of his articles—a good many of 
these drastically revised after pub- 
lication. 

This was fortunate. Because 
there is a project among his friends 
for getting together from his crit- 
ical work and editorials, not a se- 
lection of essays—which would be 
too much of a medley perhaps to 
have much success—but a catena 
or rosary of extracts from his writ- 
ings that would exhibit his critical 
philosophy. It should be a striking 
volume. 

There is a twin project for a col- 
lection of Henry Stuart’s verse. 
That also needs to be done. For 
though his verse is not likely to be 
popular, and was not often accepted 
by editors, it will certainly be ap- 
preciated by those capable of recog- 
nizing the genuine article. In an 
age which is at best a hard one for 
poets, Henry Stuart chose the poet’s 
hardest path: he chose to be austere 
and metaphysical. 

There is space here for only one 
poem in its entirety. Accordingly 
I must rest this part of my case on 
a single exhibit, the following poign- 
ant sonnet. 


“Tus Is THE STREET” 
“This is the street called ‘Malcon- 


tenti’ still. 
Florence her gallows had, be sure, 


as we: 
And hither, toward their squalid 
Calvary 
Men counted it a station. Down 
the hill 


You watch them led—dry-mouthed, 
with faces wan 


From last night’s unconsoled 


Gethsemane, 
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Some April morn belike: the sun 
that shone, 

A younger spring’s. . 

... in Italy! 


. Springtide 


“Tis leasing life anew to think on 
it? 
Speak then . . . what fairer lease 
hold we one whit 
Than those who bled . . . or those, 
with bated breath 
Watching them pass, who turned 
on life to find 
Each house a prison, every street 
a wynd 
Wheredown the discontented walk 
to death.” 


Henry Longan Stuart, though he 
did so much journalistic writing, 
produced only two books; and these 
were written twenty years before 
his death. He was, it is true, a part 
author of Civilization in America, 
and the translator of many books 
from French and Italian. More- 
over he was at work when he died 
upon a history of the American 
Army. But, strictly speaking, we 
are left only two books to consider. 

The second and last of these, 
though skillfully executed, was a 
much less important work than the 
first. Accordingly I will say no 
more of Fenella than that it offers 
us an interesting study of John 
Oliver Hobbes, that brilliant and 
beautiful American woman who 
found fame and tragedy and the 
Catholic faith in England, but 
whose novels are unjustly neglected 
in our own day. Stuart had for her 
a very high admiration. 

This leaves us with Weeping 
Cross, a book which makes us mar- 
vel at its force, and marvel also at 
the fact that it could have received 
so little serious critical attention 
upon its publication in 1908. I can- 
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not recall what other novels ap- 
peared in the same year, but there 
must have been something unusu- 
ally good if there was anything bet- 
ter than Stuart’s book. 

It has long been out of print, and 
those who wish to read it will ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in 
finding it. Most of the copies that 
came from the press have gone into 
that dismal limbo where unsuccess- 
ful novels do go, via the remainder 
table. When I tried to secure a 
copy for the purpose of redeeming 
my promise to Stuart by writing 
this article, I had to wait some time 
before tracing the novelist’s own 
copy to the keeping of a friend who 
had borrowed it from him. That 
was worth the delay, for I have be- 
fore me a Weeping Cross that has 
been annotated by its author. 

I must now make a confession. 
I undertook to write this article be- 
fore I had read Weeping Cross. 
And while I quite expected to find 
it a competent work of fiction, with 
much in it that I could consci- 
entiously praise, I was also a little 
afraid that my pious regard for 
Stuart’s memory would be called 
upon to stick spurs into my critical 
commendation. I was altogether 
unprepared for the tremendous 
power of the book. My difficulty 
now is to give it what I feel to be its 
due without appearing to be exces- 
sive. 

So let me say at the outset that I 
think Weeping Cross has faults— 
faults which just prevent it from 
being a great work of art: a violence 
which becomes, at moments, close 
to being hysterical, and, in the last 
pages of the book an ugly blot. 
Agnes, dying, confesses to Richard 
Fitzsimon that, though she had 
been married to him a few days be- 
fore by Father Jogues, she had a 
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month before been secretly married 
to the abominable Captain Gideon 
in order to conceal the parentage 
of her child, of whom Fitzsimon 
was the father. No doubt this adds 
to the intricacy of the plot Stuart 
wanted to unravel, and for that rea- 
son was accepted by him; but I can- 
not feel it to be anything but a 
great mistake, coming as it does as 
something merely painfully sordid 
after all the tragic passion of the 
rest of Weeping Cross. 

A minor fault is the lack of liter- 
ary tact displayed in a preface fol- 
lowed by a long prologue. These 
must have scared many a prospec- 
tive reader, who went no further in 
consequence. Such matters as were 
necessary to the story should have 
been embodied in the story itself; 
and anything else that Stuart 
wanted to add put into the “Note by 
Editor” at the conclusion of the 
volume. 

I have honestly indicated all in 
the book that I object to or deplore. 
It is now my happier, and equally 
as honest, function to praise. 
Weeping Cross is a deeply and no- 
bly conceived book, obviously the 
fruit of Stuart’s brooding about life 
and, without being “autobiographi- 
cal” in the conventional sense, is 
the record of great suffering. Here 
the soul cries out upon the rack, in 
angry bewilderment at what it has 
to endure, but even in its moment 
of bitterest blasphemy bitterly di- 
vining the nature of the final an- 
swer of heaven. Here we have the 
knowledge that passion (in the one 
sense) involves passion in the other 
—that every human love is neces- 
sarily tragic. 

The book is a chronicle of the 
things that are past for its reputed 
author, Richard Fitzsimon, who, in 
old age, as a Jesuit priest, tells of 
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his youth’s undoing. He has 
reached serene wisdom, under- 
standing how even this was in the 
hands of God, and his overwhelm- 
ing temptation a strange kind of a 
cloister. But he is too wise to be 
smug about what he has now over- 
come, and still can say, in the poem 
which opens the book: 


“Is it counted for a fault 
That I taste Thy mercies salt, 
And with feet dry-shod would fain 
Stand on Egypt’s shores again.” 


From beginning to end Weeping 
Cross concerns itself with what 
Stuart used scornfully to note as 
being lacking in almost all modern 
fiction—the fact of the assaulted 
will. Fitzsimon is brought to sin 
grievously, but he never for an in- 
stant disguises from himself that it 
is sin he is committing; and he 
gives us a careful analysis of the 
tortuous processes of temptation. 

This is what imparts reality to 
the story told, and that not once or 
twice but on a hundred pages 
shakes the soul of the reader. The 
light and random loves, the little 
flurries of lust, debase so greatly 
because they are so slightly felt. 
There is in the pictures of them 
that fill countless novels no strain, 
no resistance, no tragedy, nothing 
upon which repentance can build. 
The most shocking thing about 
them is the absence of conscious- 
ness of sin. It is this consciousness 
which is the nerve of Weeping 
Cross. 

Richard Fitzsimon, a young Irish 
gentleman, after his education at 
the College of St. Omers and a no- 
vitiate in the Society of Jesus, de- 
cides that he has no religious voca- 
tion and takes service as a cornet 
with the Light Horse of the Im- 
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perial Service in the Wars of the 
League. Later, serving as an un- 
paid volunteer with Rupert in the 
Parliamentary struggle in England, 
he is captured after the defeat of 
Worcester, just as he is on the 
point of returning, chastened in 
mind, to the Jesuits. He is be- 
friended by Sir Harry Vane, but 
sent, nevertheless, by Cromwell, to 
ten years of servitude among the 
New England Puritans. He arrives 
in Boston in 1652, and is palmed 
off by Endicott upon a Captain 
Fleming, who accepts him, not 
knowing that he is a Catholic—a 
fact that the crafty Endicott has 
taken some pains to suppress. 
Fleming later discovers this fact, 
but his slave has already endeared 
himself to the household by having 
saved the life of Fleming’s daugh- 
ter, Agnes; consequently Richard’s 
Catholicism is reluctantly condoned 
by his master. 

Agnes, a widow, a little over 
thirty, who was seduced more or 
less forcibly by her husband before 
her marriage to him, and who af- 
terwards lived unhappily under his 
cruelty, falls in love with Richard, 
as he with her. She alternates in 
her treatment of him between ten- 
derness and asperity, often remind- 
ing him with perverse cruelty of 
his badge of servitude, the leather 
collar round his neck. She taunts 
him sometimes with being still half 
a monk or with his willingness to 
perform—though born and bred a 
gentleman—the menial tasks with 
which she loads him. Once when, 
deeply moved, he shows his emo- 
tion by tears, she impatiently tells 
him that she had liefer see a man 
drunken than weeping. Generous 
she is, and spiteful, kind, shrewish, 
gentle and unjust. But Richard 
loves her, and we are made to like 
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her. We taste the savor of briny 
pity, and know her as brave, beau- 
tiful, witty as well as detestable. 
Stuart gives us, in Agnes, as in Ca- 
lamy and the loathsome Puritan 
minister, Grout, and in Captain 
Gideon, admirably executed char- 
acterization. 

Sad, clear-eyed, struggling against 
his doom, Richard Fitzsimon is 
drawn step by step into illicit love. 
He is always smitten to the heart 
with a horror of the sin, knowing 
its all but irresistible attraction, 
trying vainly to avoid it, more than 
once providentially saved. His po- 
sition is inhumanly cruel: he is a 
ten-year slave, with more than nine 
years of his period of servitude to 
run; marriage between him and 
Agnes is impossible; and Agnes is 
a pagan, yielding only such out- 
ward compliance with the circum- 
ambient Puritanism as will secure 
public indifference towards her. 

Captain Fleming is meanwhile 
pressing upon Agnes the claims of 
Gideon, who is hateful to her, as a 
husband. And Richard almost 
breaks away when Isaac Jogues, 
whom he had known when in the 
Jesuit novitiate in France, and who 
is now a missionary in America, 
contrives to send an Indian mes- 
senger to him with the means of 
escape. Richard is moved by the 
medal of the Mother of God which 
he sees hanging round the neck of 
the savage, and all but goes with 
him. But at the last minute he 
writes Jogues a letter, saying he has 
found a woman to love him, and so 
will remain; and, after a last strug- 
gle against his love for Agnes, con- 
summates their guilty union. He 


had always known that such an in- 
timacy, unprotected by the sweet- 
ness of marriage, would be like fall- 
ing down through flowers into un- 
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speakable filth; but he remains in 
it, forgetful now of the filth, and 
getting what joy he can from the 
honey of the flowers. 

Then, without warning, the unac- 
countable Agnes tires, or appears to 
tire, of him. He tries to be master- 
ful and to assert his right to what 
is his by favor. He is struck across 
the face with his mistress’ riding- 
whip, and, raging in his humiliated 
love, gets drunk in the Summerfield 
tavern and becomes embroiled in a 
tavern fight. This gives Captain 
Gideon, the local magistrate, who 
has long hated him, his chance. 
Richard is arrested, and after a 
grossly unfair trial, presided over 
by Grout, the minister, is sentenced 
to thirty strokes from the whip, and 
to the pillory. 

Jogues has heard of his plight 
and is hastening to the rescue with 
a band of Indians. Richard, re- 
turning to Fleming’s farm a broken 
man, for one last interview with 
Agnes, turns upon her all his bitter 
and burning invective, accusing her 
of being the originator of his doom. 
But she is also broken now, and, 
leaving everything, goes with him 
to join his friends. Jogues is sad- 
dened by the fact that Richard has 
brought the woman with whom he 
has lived in sin, and refuses to 
marry them in the state in which 
they are. 

“Ten words from you can make 
it a sin no longer,” cries Richard. 
“You have the keys to lock or un- 
lock; I do but pray you to use 
them.” 

The confession is made and the 
priest says: 


“*You shall have absolution, but 
upon a condition: without it I dare 
not spend the blood of Christ for 
you.” 
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“ ‘Name it,’ said I eagerly, yet my 
heart quaked too. 

“If I bid you in God’s name, 
send this woman away, and come 
with us, will ye do it?’ 

“With the deadly logic of his or- 
der, he had probed my soul and dis- 
covered what a quailing resolution 
lay at the bottom of all my desper- 
ate words and deeds. It hath been 
said of our religion that "tis a good 
one to die in but an ill one to live 
in; and thus far I think is the say- 
ing justified, that at each reception 
of the sacraments, to which we are 
bound to resort, it forces upon our 
hearts of clay the issues of eternity, 
and requires of our will decisions 
that men outside of us may evade 
all their lives, and shirk until their 
deaths. But who can strive with 
God? My will snapped and broke 
suddenly. 

“ ‘Father,’ said I, wearily, ‘what- 
ever you command me that I will 
do, but would to God I had died to- 
day before ’twas asked of me.’ 

“The priest bent down and kissed 
my cheek. 

“It is well,’ said he, ‘I will ab- 
solve you and marry you too.’” 


A day of wrath dawns. The In- 
dians get out of hand. In the party 
of thirty-four, only seven of whom 
are Europeans, are a few Chris- 
tian Indians from Canada, the rest 
being pagan Mohegans who under- 
stand neither French nor English. 
It is they who carry out the mas- 
sacre of Pickosick, which Jogues 
and his companions are unaware 
of, discovering the murderous plan 
too late. 

In the confusion and turmoil 
that follow, the fire of the Indians 
is turned upon Jogues and his com- 
panions and Agnes is mortally 
wounded. 
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The book concludes with the 
words of Jogues: 


“Marriage, Richard—for I will 
call that marriage, although there- 
in ye sought not God’s blessing 
until so late—marriage may be 
either of two things, themselves 
diverse and contrary. To a carnal 
heart, the ultimate of this world’s 
delusions; to a spiritual, the poign- 
antest realisation of eternity. The 
attraction of woman for man goeth 
far beyond the senses, even for the 
most brutal, though he know it not 
and would scoff at it if *twere told 
him. Consciously or no, believe me, 
there is none but feeleth the transi- 
toriness, the unsubstantiality of the 
world a burden upon his spirit, 
since, turn he where he will, all 
things remind him of his pilgrim- 
age; that which he would possess 
for ever is but leased to him for a 
season; that which he would stay 
to serve his pleasure and ends, pass- 
eth on to serve and seek its own. 
This is the famous melancholia of 
love, Richard; this is the unappeas- 
able desire of possession. That one 
living creature encountered by 
chance, first wistfully regarded, 
then loved, then coveted, standeth 
unto mankind a symbol for all the 
world. Can they but have it and 
hold it, then the world escapes 
them no longer; lo! the intangible 
hath been touched, the incorporeal 
become flesh, the unattainable been 
attained. You have confest to me 
yourself that when you saw this 
poor woman, you said to your heart, 
‘Here is peace for me at last within 
her arms; here is an end of all my 
toils and journeys.’ But the end, 
Richard, is not here; the end is in 
heaven. The most blessed, the 
most favoured, the most congenial 
of wedded lives are naught but a 
































sore and toilsome pilgrimage to- 
ward it, hand in hand. As for those 
others upon whom God’s blessing 
rests not—what shall be said of 
them? They are swimmers from a 
wreck, that cling in one another’s 
arms, and drown together, two by 
two.” 


The passage is beautiful and elo- 
quent, but there are a hundred oth- 
ers as eloquent and at the same time 
of much greater dramatic intensity. 
Any one of these, or one of the 
strong and poignant scenes in the 
book, would better illustrate the 
powers of the artist who produced 
them. But Jogues’s serene wisdom 
is a summary of what all the 
scenes, taken together, tell us. Ac- 
cordingly, I let it stand here. 

Weeping Cross is, like Richard 
Fitzsimon who tells his own story, 
Catholic to the very marrow of the 
bones. But there is in it no facile 
piety to disgust one by the soapi- 
ness so commonly smeared over 
what are called Catholic novels. 
Readers of such works are likely to 
find in this a good deal to shock 
them. Before reading it let them 
ponder Cardinal Newman’s words, 
that it is absurd to expect a sinless 
literature of sinful humanity. It is 
not only absurd, it is dangerously 
dishonest. The shocking thing 
about sin as it is usually presented 
in novels is that it is not perceived 
to be sin. Stuart was courageous 
and a realist: the allurement of sin, 
the assault upon the will are de- 
picted by him. But he shows also 
sin’s consequent laceration of the 
soul. I cannot think of a greater 
Catholic novel written in English. 


It would be altogether false to say 
that the writer of this remarkable 
novel was a defeated or an embit- 
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tered man; but it was only natural 
that he should be a disappointed 
one. And that not only because 
Weeping Cross has been shamefully 
neglected, but because he was, to 
some degree, frustrated in life. He 
was conscious of great gifts that 
were not receiving an adequate out- 
let. 

He spoke to me many times of 
the pressure of his editorial work, 
of his reviewing of books, and of 
his translations. I do not mean 
that he found no enjoyment in 
these things: I am sure that he did, 
for he must have been conscious of 
work well done. 

But just because he did these 
things so well he was obliged to 
keep on doing them. More and 
more work crowded upon him; and, 
while performing it with gusto, he 
groaned. I cannot tell how often 
he said to me, “Maynard, I am go- 
ing to chuck it all; and go off quiet- 
ly by myself and write a great 
novel.” 

He never did so. I knew he 
would never do so. He would every 
now and then—increasingly often— 
snatch a month or so from his edi- 
torial duties; but the time was in- 
variably too short for more than the 
translation of a French or Italian 
book. This he would produce 
with astonishing fluency, translat- 
ing straight ahead upon his type- 
writer and finishing his job in three 
weeks. But he would grumble aft- 
erwards, “It doesn’t get you any- 
where.” I fancy that there was 
something which kept him back 
from venturing a third time into fic- 
tion. He was a proud and a sensi- 
tive man, and he dreaded making 
again the kind of heroic effort he 
had known in the writing of Weep- 
ing Cross—with the high possibil- 
ity of having his work again ig- 
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nored. So from one book we must 
sorrowfully measure the stature 
which, with a little more luck, he 
could have attained to as a novelist. 


A few words of biography must 
be added. Henry Longan Stuart 
was born in London in 1875. His 
parents, he said, were of mixed 
Scotch and Irish blood, and the 
whole atmosphere of his home was 
Irish. Nevertheless, because of his 
English upbringing, he seemed a 
very typical Englishman. He was 
educated by the Rosminian Fathers 
at Ratcliffe College, and came to 
America as a young man to ranch 
in Colorado, where he remained two 
years. Weeping Cross was partly 
written during this period and fin- 
ished in Florence and London, 
Fenella following it in 1911. 

During the war, Stuart was a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Field Artillery, 
and was attached to the Italian 
army as liaison officer during 1917 
and 1918. Later he was on the staff 
of the Military Mission at Paris, till 
1919, after which he came back to 
America, where he remained until 
his death. 

Stuart during the last years of his 
life acquired a steadily increasing 
ascetic aspect, due no doubt to his 
physical sufferings. But his friends 
were so used to his looking ill and 
yet working with prodigious energy 
that they did not regard the ail- 
ments of which he sometimes com- 
plained as anything serious. A 
tendency to explosions of irrita- 
bility and impatience probably orig- 
inated from the same cause. No- 
body ever was offended by them. 
Indeed, they seemed, somehow, to 
fit in with the charm of his person- 
ality—with his impulsive generos- 
ity, his exuberant talk, and his wild 
mind with its profusion of ideas. 
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In August last he went off, in 
high spirits and, apparently, excep- 
tionally well, to spend his vacation 
with a friend in New England. 
Even when we heard that he had 
returned unexpectedly to New York 
and was in a hospital for an opera- 
tion, nobody was alarmed. Calling 
at the Commonweal office one Fri- 
day afternoon, I was told to my 
surprise that he had been operated 
upon that morning. My informant 
had seen him, had been told at the 
hospital that there was no danger, 
and was assured the following day 
that Stuart was on the road to re- 
covery. But our instructions were 
that it would be better, until further 
notice, for him to have no visitors. 
On Sunday morning at four he died, 
alone except for the priest who ad- 
ministered the last sacraments. 

In one of his poems, which I shall 
copy out at this point by way of 
conclusion, Henry Stuart prophe- 
sied his own death in New York. 
It is a fine piece of work, and char- 
acteristic of its author in its vision, 
prevision and that sense of loss, ac- 
cepted in the spirit of the mystic, 
which was the undertone in every- 
thing he wrote. 


“THE PASSAGE” 


“Mournful tugs, mid smoke and 
spray, 

Warped the liner from the quay, 

England slipped from me in one 
day. 


“Past her fading cliffs, and past 
Vain white arms that the old land 
cast: 
Stars and the sea alone at last. 


“That first night (my shipmates 
slept) 
Close to the cabin’s side I crept, 
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Gazed on the dead thing I had 
kept: 


“Even as seamen use their dead, 

Sheathed in canvas—sewn with 
thread, 

Shotted hard at the feet and head. 

“Under the ports, where ocean 
plied 

Whips of spume to our straining 
side, 

I let it go in the mist and tide. 


“After the tempest of our grief, 

It seemed so quiet an end—so 
brief, 

Swift and sudden beyond belief. 


“Who hath dirged at its burial? 
Gulls, that mewed at the gleam and 
fall, 
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Sea, that sorrows and speaks for 
all. 


“Who shall guess what my own 
heart said? 

None, till sorrow with time be 
sped, 

On a day that the sea gives up its 
dead. 


“Six days out: the West turned 
flame. 

Home-bound ships on our quarters 
came, 

Dipped each pennon and spelled 
each name. 


“Seventh day: on a rainy sky, 

Sheer and sullen and strange and 
high, 

We watched the city where I shall 
die.” 











THE GREAT, WHITE SOUL OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Rosert R. HuLuL 


E River Sévre rises in the de- 

partment of Deux-Sévres in 
France, and, flowing through the 
eastern part of La Vendée, joins the 
Loire in Loire-Inferieure near the 
city of Nantes. Near the border of 
Brittany a small tributary, known 
as the Crume, empties into it. In 
the fork of the two streams, along- 
side a dungeon which belongs to a 
castle dating from before the tenth 
century, sprawls the small hamlet 
of Tiffauges. 

There are only a few houses and 
in these live, for the most part, the 
peasants who till the adjacent fields. 
Tiffauges, however, boasts a small 
inn. 

The soil of the region is rocky 
and broken. The rough roads, bor- 
dered by lines of heaped-up stones, 
wind up and down the almost bar- 
ren hills. Everywhere the traveler 
looks he sees huge blocks of granite, 
half-imbedded in the impoverished 
ground, which, if he has imagina- 
tion, he may suppose to be mono- 
liths left from some pagan temple 
of prehistoric days and fallen in 
disorder. Ancient oak trees stand 
or lie half-prone, their roots, ex- 
posed by the erosion of the years, 
taking serpentine forms resem- 
bling the arms of octopi. Pools of 
brackish water, collected from the 
rains, lie in basins here and there. 
Even the skies themselves seem to 
contribute to the sense of oppres- 
sion felt by the traveler, since, for 
the greater part of the time, they 
are overcast by clouds. Heavy fogs 
drift down the valleys of the Loire 
and Sévre from the sea. 

All in all, the gigantic pile, which 





frowns down upon the village of 
Tiffauges, has given a certain at- 
mosphere of gloom to the surround- 
ing territory. Many of the peasants 
are shepherds, but they do not ap- 
pear to be prosperous. It is difficult 
to awaken them from their lethargy. 
They follow the customs of their 
forbears with little thought for the 
morrow, tending their herds of un- 
dersized cattle and sheep and reap- 
ing the scanty crops of buckwheat 
and hay from their rocky fields. 
One, who visited the castle and vil- 
lage in the late eighties, has re- 
ported that the habitants yet wore 
the quaint costumes of the sixteenth 
century. 

The castle was once the chateau 
of a personage who was the central 
figure in a cause célébre of the fif- 
teenth century, a case which, in its 
own time, attracted wide attention 
and has given rise to very diverse 
opinions in modern days. It was 
the stronghold, some say, of none 
other than Bluebeard himself. Oth- 
ers hold that the prototype of Blue- 
beard was a Breton king of the sixth 
century, one Comorre; while still 
others, pointing out that the folk- 
lore of very many nations contains 
similar legends, consign him to the 
realm of pure myth. 

The peasant women of La Ven- 
dée, however, in passing the chateau 
de Tiffauges, cross themselves; for 
the memory of Gilles, Baron of Rais, 
who once sallied forth from its gates 
to depopulate Brittany, Anjou, and 
Poitou, is even yet a lively memory 
among the simple habitants. 

Between the hamlet and the dun- 
geon, or keep, of the castle is a wide 





























moat entirely overgrown with 
mighty trees, making access from 
the valley of the Crume very diffi- 
cult; but the approach from the 
Sévre is accomplished with ease. 
The close is a huge circle and its 
outline may yet be traced by fol- 
lowing the ruins of the towers. 
Here, in a former day, tournaments 
were held, companies of men-at- 
arms exercised, and processions de- 
ployed within the massive walls. 
The towers of those wings of the 
main castle which overlook the 
Sévre have been left almost entire; 
and, when one penetrates within, 
one finds huge rooms cut out of the 
solid granite. High, vaulted roofs 
tower above and there are spiral 
stairways leading to the upper 
chambers and battlements and be- 
low to the cellars and dungeons. 
From the main corridors, narrow 
passageways also descend at an 
easy grade to the underground 
vaults; and along these, on either 
side, niches are spaced at regular 
intervals. For what mysterious 
purposes these latter may have been 
used it is idle to conjecture; but al- 
most all the cellars have beneath 
them oubliettes, yet darker cham- 
bers into which a ray of light never 
penetrates, or well-shafts leading 
into unexplored crypts. 

When one ascends to the towers 
of the barbican one begins to realize 
what are the true proportions of the 
chateau. The sweep is immense. 
Upon the battlements one will come 
upon galleries, overhanging the 
moat, through which, above and be- 
low, loopholes have been pierced 
for archers. The acoustics are mar- 
velous. A person may stand in 
these galleries and speak in a low 
voice. His words will be distinctly 
heard by a listener at a great dis- 
tance, and his voice will follow the 
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sweeping curve of the walls half- 
way around the circuit of the tow- 
ers. Chateau de Tiffauges was, in- 
deed, built to withstand long sieges; 
its many dungeons were designed 
to hold many captives; and the in- 
tention of its builders was to domi- 
nate the neighborhood. He who 
was its fortunate occupant might 
easily have defied the Duke of Brit- 
tany or the King of France himself. 

The castle chapel dates from the 
tenth century and has a low, 
vaulted roof. Its altar-stone is yet 
intact. Knowing that here Gilles 
de Rais and his sorcerer, Francesco 
Prelati, perpetrated many of their 
horrible sacrileges, one views it 
with a shudder. Even here is the 
usual well-shaft and the oubliette 
leading to mysterious depths be- 
low, suggestive of how much tor- 
ture and horrible sufferings of help- 
less victims nobody will ever know. 

Without, especially on a moonlit 
night when the battlements cast 
their somber shadows upon the sur- 
rounding hills, the castle stands out 
in relief with a majestic, although 
gloomy, impressiveness. The ob- 
server, sensing the menace of its 
beetling contours, in imagination is 
transplanted to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But, within, the castle has 
been wholly stripped of its former 
glory. In the vast rooms the marks 
on the hearthstones left by the 
fires, which once roared up the am- 
ple chimneys, remain to remind one 
that there once dwelt other inhabit- 
ants than the bats; but the very 
bricks and stones, with which the 
floors were paved, have long ago 
been removed, and one walks upon 
the bare, uneven earth, pitted in 
some places and heaped up in oth- 
ers. Unless‘one treads warily, he is 
likely to suffer a nasty fall, and he 
should never adventure into the 
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chateau de Tiffauges without a 
lantern. Gone is the splendid wain- 
scoting which once clothed those 
walls and there remains only the 
bare rock. 

Yet, in the fifteenth century the 
apartments of the Baron de Rais be- 
spoke his opulence. His living 
rooms were sumptuously furnished. 
The vaulted ceilings were starred 
with gold. On them glittered the 
heraldic emblems of the Marshal. 
In those rooms were sideboards, ex- 
quisitely paneled and carved. Fas- 
tened by gold and silver clasps, rich 
tapestries hung upon the walls. 
The furniture, with which he out- 
fitted those rooms, was worthy of 
the King of France. There were 
high-backed _ seignorial chairs, 
stools, great linen chests, and cof- 
fers with great clasps decorated 
with pictorial designs in overlaid 
leather. And there were wooden 
statues of the saints, the work of 
the finest artists of the day. In the 
Marshal’s sleeping rooms there were 
great beds mounted by carpeted 
steps, canopied, with luxurious pil- 
lows and counterpanes. Above the 
fireplaces were richly carved man- 
telpieces and mirrors. The great 
fireplaces were furnished with huge, 
brazen andirons and fire-screens of 
beaten work. The Marshal’s din- 
ing-room was vast. It, also, was 
hung with tapestries of gold and 
silver stuffs. His dining service was 
of gold. The sideboards were 
loaded with drinking vessels and 
bowls of precious metals. There 
were credence tables, from which 
Gilles’ guests were individually 
served. Only a Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam could describe the luxury of 
the scene when Gilles de Rais dined 
with his friends, Francesco Prelati, 
Gilles de Sille, Roger de Bricque- 
ville, and Eustache Blanchet! 
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There are several sources which 
supply our knowledge of this sen- 
sational career. There is, first, the 
Memorial of the heirs of Gilles 
which was addressed to King 
Charles VII. of France; then, Vallet 
de Viriville’s History of Charles 
Vil.; the Notice by Armaud Gué- 
raut; the excellent biography of 
Gilles by the Abbé Eugéne Bossard 
which, under the title, Gilles de 
Rais, de Barbe Bleue, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1886; and, finally, 
La Bas, by J. K. Huysmans, who has 
his hero, Durtal, engaged on a 
“Life” of the Marshal. 

Gilles de Rais was born in 1404 
at the chateau de Machecoul on the 
boundary of Brittany and Anjou. 
He was the son of Guy de Mont- 
morency Laval, but was adopted by 
the Baron Jean de Rais and his 
wife, Marie de Craon, and became 
their heir. The property holdings 
of the Baron de Rais were very ex- 
tensive, and Gilles’ adopted parents 
naturally planned for him a future 
befitting the first baron of the 
realm. No pains or expense were 
spared on his education. Gilles had 
every advantage and he became an 
elegant and accomplished noble- 
man. In October of 1415 his 
adopted father died, and his adopted 
mother almost immediately there- 
after remarried. Gilles and his 
brother, René, then became the 
wards of their grandfather, Jean de 
Craon. 

Soon thereafter the riches of 
Gilles were further increased by a 
marriage of convenience, arranged 
by his grandfather, between himself 
and Catherine de Thouars, a great 
heiress of Brittany, Vendée, and 
Poitou. The two seem to have 
cared little for each other. They 
had one child, a daughter. In 1434 
or 1435 Catherine left her husband, 
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but whether her knowledge of his 
crimes was a factor contributing to 
the estrangement cannot de stated 
with certainty. It is known, how- 
ever, that Gilles hated his wife and 
daughter and that he had the latter 
confined to a dungeon at his estate 
of Pouzauges. He refused to have 
anything to do with his wife after 
their separation. 

Five years after his marriage, 
that is in 1425, Gilles appeared at 
the court of the Dauphin, Charles 
VII., who at that time was engaged 
in dilatory warfare with the Eng- 
lish and had suffered defeat after 
defeat. Charles was an impover- 
ished monarch and it is not strange 
that he should have given the first 
baron of France a hearty welcome. 
On July 17, 1426, Gilles was created 
a Marshal of France. Charles VII. 
was a weakling and a coward. At 
the very moment that the English 
were in possession of the best parts 
of France, he lingered in the arms 
of courtesans and occupied the time 
in procrastination. Gilles de Rais 
loaned great sums of money to the 
king and was placed in command 
of the defense of Anjou and Maine. 

Then it was that St. Joan of Arc 
appeared to encourage the disheart- 
ened French. Her courage was a 
breath from Heaven. The effect of 
her work was no less than the re- 
generation of the French army. 
Gilles was intrusted, by the king, 
with the protection of the holy 
Maid. He was with her when she 
raised the siege of Orléans and he 
took part in the coronation of the 
king at Reims. At the time of 
Joan’s trial and execution by the 
English at Rouen, it is known that 
Gilles was lurking in the vicinity; 
but whether he was entertaining a 
scheme for her deliverance is not 
known. By some he has been ac- 
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cused of betraying the Maid, but the 
Abbé Bossard does not take stock 
in these charges. 

One thing may be regarded as 
certain. Gilles had been greatly in- 
fluenced by the preternaturalism 
and mysticism of Joan of Arc—all 
the more because he was a mystic 
himself. In 1426 we hear of him at 
work searching for “the philoso- 
phers’ stone” and surrounded by 
diviners and alchemists. At the 
same time he had always been a 
deeply “religious” man, in the sense 
that he was always profoundly in- 
terested in the mysteries of religion 
and the ceremonial of the Church. 
It is a pity that as much cannot be 
said for the practical side of his re- 
ligious life. 

For some years we lose trace of 
the Marshal; but, when he is next 
heard from, he has shut himself up 
in his chateau of Tiffauges. There 
he cultivated his marked taste for 
art and literature. He was a good 
Latinist and possessed copies of the 
classics in a day when they were 
not widely diffused. Some of these 
he illuminated and ornamented with 
his own hands, and it is said that 
he carried his books with him on 
his military expeditions. He was a 
lover of church ceremonies; and, in 
order that he might have the liturgy 
celebrated in a fitting manner, he 
had his own clergy and choir. The 
ceremonies were celebrated with a 
splendor unusual for that day. 
Gilles’ clergy wore the most costly 
vestments that he could procure; 
all the appurtenances of the divine 
services were incrusted with jewels. 
The vessels were made of gold. 

However, with all these affairs to 
occupy his mind, Gilles de Rais con- 
fessed at his trial that he had given 
way to luxury and idleness; and it 
was to these vices that he attributed 
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his ruin. He lived too highly. It 
was during his idle reveries, he said, 
that he conceived his crimes. 

Gilles had expended huge sums of 
money in the service of the king 
and he had several great establish- 
ments, besides Tiffauges, to main- 
tain. It is easy to understand how 
he became financially embarrassed 
and was often in desperate need. 
At the chateau de Tiffauges he kept 
two hundred men, knights and men- 
at-arms. These, in turn, had their 
own attendants; and all were sup- 
ported at Gilles’ expense. His hos- 
pitality was well known. He en- 
tertained, either in person or by 
proxy, all who applied at his gates 
and usually sent them away with 
largesses. In consequence he was 
obliged to sell his lands and castles. 
We are told that in eight years his 
whole fortune was dissipated. 

Gilles’ own liege man, Jean V., 


Duke of Brittany, took a mean ad- 


vantage of him. In 1436 the family 
of Gilles appealed to the king for 
an injunction restraining him from 
alienating any more of his estates. 
Charles VII. issued the injunction, 
but the Duke refused to publish it 
in Brittany. Instead, the Duke pri- 
vately informed prospective pur- 
chasers and thus monopolized unto 
himself all opportunities of acquir- 
ing those estates of Gilles which 
might be sold in the future. Not 
being able to find other purchasers, 
Gilles was obliged to sell his lands 
and castles at very low prices to the 
Duke and the immediate circle of 
the latter’s friends. 

In order to recoup his deplen- 
ished fortunes the Marshal turned 
to alchemy, for which he had al- 
ready developed an amateur flair. 
During the next few years he fever- 
ishly sought to discover the secret 
of Hermes Trismegistus and Nico- 
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las Flamel—how to change the bas- 
er metals into gold. He employed 
a legion of assistants, bringing from 
Paris and other French cities gold- 
smiths and spagyrists, while his re- 
tainers scoured more distant coun- 
tries. Among those, mentioned as 
assistants to Gilles in “the great 
work,” were Antonio de Palermo, 
Francois Lombard, and Jean Petit. 
Some of the professed alchemists 
were charlatans; but it is only fair 
to state that many of them were 
diligent research workers who, in 
their day, contributed not a little to 
the advancement of science. But 
Gilles de Rais failed, as all men 
have failed, in the search for “the 
philosophers’ stone.” 

At this point we come to the sec- 
ond chapter in this remarkable, al- 
beit infamous, career. It was not 
at first that Gilles de Rais became a 
murderer and violator of little chil- 
dren. He had, as he thought, ex- 
hausted alchemy. The secret of 
turning the baser metals into gold 
had eluded him. He was already 
prepared, because of his mystical 
inclinations, to entertain the idea 
which was possibly first suggested 
to him by one of the alchemists he 
had employed. Gradually he came 
around to the belief that it was 
necessary to resort to magic. 

Now the practice of magic, or 
sorcery, was sternly forbidden by 
the Church. Yet in the fifteenth 
century it was practiced to a con- 
siderable extent by both the great 
and small. It is not too much to 
say that Europe, during the century 
before the Reformation, was over- 
run by magicians, soothsayers, and 
sorcerers. Historians have recog- 
nized the curious phenomenon of 
the resurgence of occultism on the 
eve of great changes. Thus, France 
suffered from the inroads of pro- 
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fessors of the Black Art on the eve 
of her Revolution, and the land 
swarmed with such impostors or 
Satanists as Cagliostro and his 
brood of helpers, who, at the same 
time that they undermined the 
Christian morale of the people, 
spread among them the seeds of the 
coming Terror. In this fifteenth 
century the Arabs and the Jews 
were much given to the shady prac- 
tices of magic and diffused through- 
out Europe their “esoteric” doc- 
trines. 

It was into the hands of such 
charlatans, or worse, that Gilles de 
Rais now fell. Thereafter his prog- 
ress in wickedness was very rapid. 
He called in the aid of very many 
sorcerers and diviners, who essayed 
to invoke the devil and extort or 
cajole from the Monarch of Hell the 
secret of “the philosophers’ stone.” 
The names of only a few of these 
sorcerers are known: Jean de la 
Riviere, Du Mesnil, and Francesco 
Prelati from Italy. An anonymous 
sorcerer, who is said to have actual- 
ly succeeded in calling up Satan, is 
mentioned in the list; but he never 
lived to tell the tale. It is related 
that he drew upon the floors of one 
of the vast chambers of the castle a 
great circle, dividing it into seg- 
ments each inscribed with the name 
of a demon. The incantations be- 
gan and something happened to 
frighten Gilles and his companion, 
Gilles de Sille. Making the sign of 
the Cross, they fled. When they 
returned they found the magician, 
his head bashed in, dead in a pool 
of blood. 

Then Eustache Blanchet found 
for Gilles an unfrocked priest, Fran- 
cesco Prelati. This man was witty, 
very learned, and precocious for his 
years; for, when he came to the 
chateau de Tiffauges, he was only 
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twenty-three years old. Yet he had 
already apostatized from the Faith, 
and, having studied magic under 
an adept, one Jean de Fontonelle, is 
said to have entered into a pact with 
the Evil One. Gilles gave Prelati a 
hearty welcome to his chateau; and 
the latter, from that time forward, 
became Gilles’ evil genius. Prelati 
claimed to have seen and touched 
“the philosophers’ stone.” 

And then began that terrible ro- 
sary of crimes which has perpetu- 
ated for all time the memory of 
Gilles de Rais. Prelati first at- 
tempted, in an empty room of the 
castle, to evoke the demon in the 
usual manner, by means of the 
great circle (a diagram of which, 
by the way, with directions for the 
incantations, is shown in Eliphas 
Levi’s Transcendental Magic); but 
he was beaten, wounded, and left 
for dead. Unfortunately for Gilles 
he recovered. These transactions 
were confessed during the great 
trial at Nantes and their experi- 
ments were attested by other wit- 
nesses at the same time; hence there 
is no reason to doubt that the trans- 
actions really occurred. 

But, although Satan had been ap- 
pealed to, he had not divulged the 
secret; and now Prelati advised 
Gilles to resort to extraordinary 
methods. The devil’s assistance 
might be elicited, either by Gilles’ 
signing over his body and soul to 
Hell, or by his perpetration of un- 
heard-of and monstrous crimes. It 
is astonishing to learn that Gilles 
rejected the first alternative and 
accepted the second. Gilles swore 
all his associates on the Testament 
not to reveal the particulars of the 
career of turpitude and crime upon 
which they were about to embark. 
Perjury during the Middle Ages, it 
may be remarked, was almost un- 
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known. The horrible secrets of the 
chateau de Tiffauges became known 
to the public only after more than 
five whole years had passed. 

Gilles and his associates deliber- 
ately became gluttons that they 
might key-up their nervous systems 
to the pitch necessary for the most 
intense possible enjoyment of un- 
natural pleasures. Under the direc- 
tion of Gilles’ lieutenant, Roger de 
Bricqueville, the whole of the coun- 
try around the castle was scoured 
for little boys and girls to satisfy 
the murder-lust of the ogre who 
dwelt within the frowning walls. 
One after another the children mys- 
teriously disappeared while their 
parents were at work in the fields 
or away at market. Throughout 
the duchies of Brittany, Anjou, and 
Poitou there arose the terrible cry 
“of Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren.” At first the disappearances 
were thought to be the work of spir- 
its or werewolves. The Duke of 
Brittany’s commissioner investi- 
gated. He collected the names of 
hundreds of lost children, but he 
was either unable or unwilling to 
find any clues. 

At last, however, it was observed 
that the disappearance of the chil- 
dren in a given neighborhood syn- 
chronized with the presence of the 
Baron de Rais. If he removed, with 
his retainers, to his chateau de 
Champtoce, the children of Champ- 
toce were spirited away and never 
heard of again. The same phenom- 
enon occurred when he went to 
dwell in his castle of La Suze. The 
peasants came to dread the appear- 
ance of a certain old woman, Per- 
inne Martin, whom Roger de Bric- 
queville had employed as a procur- 
ess. She caressed the little ones, 


spoke kindly to them, and enticed 
them after her into the forests— 
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where men, with sacks, waited for 
them. Now the poor fathers and 
mothers knew! 

The hunters of Gilles, it was tes- 
tified at the trial, brought in be- 
tween 700 and 800 victims. Gilles 
himself had forgotten how many 
poor children he had slain, after 
outraging them. There were no 
young men at Tiffauges. The bot- 
tom of one tower at Champtoce was 
filled with bones, the bodies having 
been disposed of by burning in the 
huge fireplaces of the castle. When 
the investigators searched the cha- 
teau de Tiffauges after the arrest of 
Gilles, a winepipe full of dead little 
children was found. 

The depths of sin and depravity, 
to which Gilles and his companions 
descended, were profound, indeed. 
And it is not surprising to learn that 
his mind was at last affected. The 
pangs of remorse also seized upon 
him. He tried to retrace his steps, 
vowed repentance, crawled on his 
knees to kiss the crucifix, some 
say, howling like a wolf! He cried 
to Christ to have mercy on him, es- 
tablished a boys’ academy by way 
of reparation, and even vowed that 
he would make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, barefooted and begging 
his bread. But the phantoms of his 
victims would not suffer him to 
rest. They crowded about his bed. 
They attacked him with violent 
pains in every part of his body. He 
would awake, covered with sweat, 
every nerve trembling, and rebound 
from his tormentors in a somer- 
sault! 

Such, now, was the remorse, such 
was the agony of Gilles, Baron de 
Rais, on the eve of his apprehen- 
sion. 

Why had Gilles not, long before 
this, been brought to justice? The 
poor peasants dared not complain 
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against the lord of the manor. He 
could have had them executed by 
speaking a word. The nobles were 
class-conscious. They despised the 
peasants and would not help them 
against one of their peers. The 
Duke of Brittany desired to pur- 
chase more of Gilles’ lands and 
castles at paltry prices. The mur- 
ders and the lecheries might go on 
forever as far as the temporal pow- 
ers were concerned. 

And so it was that the Catholic 
Church came to avenge the lowly of 
their adversary. She stepped for- 
ward with the majesty of her divin- 
ity starred upon her brow—*“O 
Beauty, ever old and ever new.” 
She championed the bereaved fa- 
thers and mothers, she sought for 
the lost children, and at her com- 
mand the scourge of Satan was 
stayed. The great, white soul of 
the Middle Ages rose up and 
brought to an end the career of that 
monster, Gilles de Rais! 

A godly man, Jean de Malestroit, 
Bishop of the diocese of Nantes, 
had been waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity to strike a telling blow at 
the principality of Hell on the Sévre. 
Gilles de Rais was seemingly im- 
mune from arrest. How could he 
be reached? 

And just then, in the year 1440, 
Gilles himself supplied the key that 
unlocked the mystery of Satan. He 
had sold his estate of Saint Etienne 
de Malemort to the Duke of Brit- 
tany’s treasurer, Geffroi le Ferron. 
Geffroi sent his brother, Jean le 
Ferron, to take possession. Now 
Jean was a clerk of the Church and 
so enjoyed in those days the im- 
munity of ecclesiastics. He came to 
Saint Etienne. It was Pentecost 


and Jean went to Mass in the par- 
ish church. 
Gilles was enraged because of the 
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poor bargain he had struck with 
Geffroi. When he saw his property 
of Saint Etienne de Malemort about 
to slip out of his hands, he resolved 
upon a desperate act. Taking a 
band of two or three hundred men, 
he descended upon Saint Etienne 
and ventured into the very church 
itself, while Mass was being said 
and Jean le Ferron was at prayer. 
The priest remonstrated, but Gilles, 
his sword in hand, menaced the 
clerk. The congregation fled before 
the audacious sacrilege, and Jean le 
Ferron was dragged away and 
thrown into a dungeon of the cha- 
teau de Tiffauges. 

Then the Bishop of Nantes leaped 
into action. Gilles had made war 
without the consent of his liege 
man, Jean V. of Brittany. He had 
also been guilty of horrible sacri- 
lege. His Lordship, Jean de Male- 
stroit, was at last able to persuade 
the Duke to back him up with the 
power of the secular arm. 

While the dénouement was im- 
pending the Bishop took testimony 
among the peasants. A _ whole 
month was occupied with collecting 
their depositions. Finally, this 
“grand jury” work was completed, 
and Gilles de Rais was formally and 
publicly declared “infamous” and 
a warrant for his arrest issued on 
Sept. 13, 1440. That meant that 
Gilles was an outlaw and anyone 
had the power to arrest him. He 
was cited to appear before the High 
Court of Nantes on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. All the forms of law had 
been followed. There remained 
only the work of actually bringing 
in the body of the outlaw. 

Gilles had shut himself up with 
his men in his manor of Machecoul. 
There he prepared for a siege. But 
the Lord delivered the monster into 
the hands of His servant. On the 
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14th of September the Captain, Jean 
Labbe, accompanied by the Notary, 
Robin Guillaumet, and a small force 
of soldiers came before the fortress 
of M&checoul. Roger de Bricque- 
ville and Gilles de Sille managed to 
escape; but the master and his sor- 
cerer, Prelati, essaying also to es- 
cape, failed. After a conference 
Gilles and Prelati surrendered with- 
out resistance and were brought, 
with two of their accomplices, to 
Nantes in chains, where they were 
imprisoned in the chateau de la 
Tour Neuve. 

What had happened? One is left 
to conjecture. Gilles may have be- 
lieved he would be able to evade 
punishment because of his station 
and wealth. It is more likely that 
he was irresistibly attracted to pun- 
ishment, like so many other mur- 
derers. God’s hand, I would say, 
was revealed in the arrest of Gilles, 
in view of what afterwards tran- 
spired. For it was the very glory 
of God, which, in the famous trial 
that now set on, illumined every 
dark recess of the mystery and 
transfigured the very persons who 
participated. 

The Church could not pronounce 
a sentence of death. She could not 
punish Gilles for his murders, nor 
for his heresy, except by excom- 
munication. The State it was 
which, in those days, made incor- 
rigible heresy a capital offense and 
sometimes dealt out the death pen- 
alty to the relapsed heretic. But 
the Church did have primary juris- 
diction over accused heretics, sor- 
cerers, practicers of unmentionable 
vices, and perpetrators of sacri- 
leges. 

Gilles de Rais was actually tried 
twice: first by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and, last of all he was tried 
and sentenced to death by the tem- 
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poral tribunal. The ecclesiastical 
trial lasted five weeks; the secular 
trial only two days. However, the 
representatives of the secular arm 
attended all the sessions of the ec- 
clesiastical trial and assisted when 
it became necessary for them to 
take part. The striking dispropor- 
tion, in point of duration, between 
the two was caused by Gilles’ con- 
fession. 

On the 19th of September the 
preliminaries opened. It is edify- 
ing to note that all the persons par- 
ticipating, both judges and wit- 
nesses, performed their duties fast- 
ing in order that “they might have 
God before their eyes.” Naturally, 
therefore, court was held only in 
the mornings. The afternoons were 
given over to rest and recreation. 

On the day set for the appearance 
of Gilles the prosecutor began his 
address. He enumerated, one by 
one, the crimes of the accused. He 
demanded that Gilles de Rais be 
smitten with double excommunica- 
tion. As the haughty baron lis- 
tened, his face turned livid. Sud- 
denly he broke out, denouncing and 
insulting his judges. He poured 
forth a stream of foul abuse. The 
prosecutor took an oath that he was 
presenting the indictment in exact 
form and that what he said was 
true. He challenged Gilles to take 
the same oath and speak in his own 
defense, if he were able; but Gilles 
refused and became silent. The 
prosecutor continued his speech. 
Gilles was unable to listen to the 
terrible recitation. Again he in- 
sulted and abused his judges, bra- 
zenly denying that they constituted 
a proper court or had any jurisdic- 
tion over him. Holding him in con- 
tempt of court, the Bishop and the 
Inquisitor then pronounced him ex- 
communicated. 




















Between the two sessions of the 
court, as Gilles sat in his cell, the 
power of God must have made It- 


self felt in his heart. At any rate, 
on the next morning he appeared in 
a contrite and penitent mood. As 
soon as court opened he stood up 
and addressed the Bishops and the 
Inquisitor. He prayed for their 
forgiveness, acknowledged _ their 
jurisdiction, and begged that the 
ban of excommunication be lifted. 
The judges at once magnanimously 
forgave him and granted his prayer, 
restoring him exteriorly to the bos- 
om of the Church. At this session 
Prelati and Gilles’ other accom- 
plices were also arraigned. 

On this same day, the 20th of Oc- 
tober, Gilles made a confession, in 
general terms admitting his guilt; 
but the prosecutor, Guillaume 
Chapeiron, demanded that he be 
put to the torture in order that the 
details, or extent of his guilt might 
be ascertained. Gilles prayed the 
court not to subject him to exam- 
ination by torture. He promised 
to make a detailed confession to 
judges who might be appointed by 
the court and, afterwards, to repeat 
the confession before the court and 
the public. The Bishop and the 
Inquisitor granted his prayer. On 
the afternoon of the same day 
Gilles was interrogated by the Bish- 
op of Saint Brieuc and Pierre de 
l’Hépital, who represented the ec- 
clesiastical and temporal tribunals 
respectively. At this sitting the 
accomplices of Gilles were also 
questioned. He embraced them, 
asked their prayers, exhorted them 
to repentance, and parted from 
them in tears, expressing the hope 
that they might meet in Paradise. 

The next day, the 21st of October, 
was the great day of the trial. It 
had been noised abroad that Gilles 
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would make a public confession. 
The peasants came from long dis- 
stances to catch sight of the pris- 
oner at the bar. At an early hour 
the courtroom was filled and the 
crowd overflowed into the streets 
and lanes. The four Bishops, fol- 
lowed by their attendants, the In- 
quisitor, and the secular authorities, 
came in state—dressed in full ca- 
nonicals. It was a brilliant display. 
As for Gilles, it is said that his face 
was very haggard. He had passed 
a bad night and seemed to have 
aged greatly. When he was brought 
in, an air of tense expectancy set- 
tled upon the great throng. 

Gilles stood up, and without 
prompting, began the recital of his 
terrible crimes. In the most real- 
istic fashion he told all, describing 
the cries and death agonies of his 
victims, speaking in a tone that was 
audible to all in the courtroom. 
Women fainted here and there as 
he recounted how he had outraged 
and murdered the little children 
and had experienced the keenest 
pleasure in the perpetration of his 
monstrous deeds. But, when he 
told how he had ravished the tomb 
and had betrayed innocence, as he 
kissed and caressed it, the limit was 
reached. The Bishop of Nantes 
arose and, for very shame, veiled 
the face of the Crucified Christ on 
the cross! 

No career of shame and sin can 
go on forever. Gilles de Rais at last 
reached the end of his recital. 
Turning to the veiled figure of the 
Christ, he implored pardon; and 
then, stretching out his hands to- 
ward the people, he asked the for- 
giveness and prayers of the parents, 
whose children he had so cruelly 
slain. Falling down upon the floor, 
he beat his forehead upon the 
stones, agonizing over his sins. A 
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deep silence fell upon the crowd. 
Here and there were heard sobs 
and cries to God that His wrath 
might be stayed. 

And behold!—the great, white 
soul of the Middle Ages shone forth 
in all its radiance. Mercy and 
truth were commingled; peace and 
justice embraced; faith and love 
kissed each other. There is noth- 
ing in all the records of the ages, 
save the death of the Cross, to com- 
pare with what then occurred! 

His Lordship, Jean de Malestroit, 
Bishop of Nantes, put aside his cro- 
sier and arose. He lifted the weep- 
ing sinner, tenderly embraced him, 
and pillowed the head of the peni- 
tent on his breast. He exhorted 
him, in paternal tones, to pray 
mightily to God that his soul might 
be washed white of all blood-lust 
and blood-guiltiness. Spontaneous- 
ly all the people, moved at the sight 
as they had never before been 
moved, knelt down in their places 
and prayed for Gilles de Rais,— 
prayed eagerly, storming Heaven 
with their orisons. A great cry of 
pity broke from the throats of thou- 
sands. They saw only the penitent, 
who had, somehow, lost his way in 
the darkness of earth. The glory of 
God transfigured everyone! 

At last the judges managed to 
find, through their tears, their 
voices. Gilles was smitten with 
double excommunication: by the 
Bishop of Nantes and the Inquisitor 
jointly for heresy, apostasy, and 
sorcery; and by the Bishop for un- 
natural crimes, sacrilege, and viola- 
tion of the immunities of the 
Pierre de |’Hépital fixed 


Church. 
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a day for the pronouncement of 
judgment. Then the Bishop of 
Nantes asked Gilles if, being peni- 
tent, he desired to be restored to the 
bosom of the Church and to the 
sacraments. The penitent answered 
in the affirmative, and the ban of 
excommunication was immediately 
lifted. 

Now Gilles was delivered over to 
the secular arm. He stood trial for 
his abductions and murders. Sen- 
tence of death, together with at- 
tainder, was pronounced against 
him and his accomplices. October 
26th was fixed as the day of expia- 
tion, when Gilles and his compan- 
ions were destined to pay the pen- 
alty by being hanged in chains— 
their bodies afterwards being con- 
sumed in the fires of the stake. 

Early on the morning of October 
26, 1440, the streets of Nantes were 
full of marching peasants. They 
prayed for Gilles in the churches, 
and—wonder of wonders!—took 
vows to fast and pray for three 
days after his death for the repose 
of his soul. When the hour had 
come, all these simple, Christian 
people went to the prison and ac- 
companied Gilles de Rais to the hill 
upon which the gibbets had been 
erected. Gilles was bound; there 
was a moment of silence; the noose 
was adjusted; the executioner rap- 
idly rotated the windless; and the 
writhing body of the Baron of Rais 
sprang into the air. Beneath the 
gibbets stood the crowd, chanting 
the Office for the Dying, imploring 
the mercy of Almighty God upon 
the passing soul. The clergy led 
their people in the prayers. 

















POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ERBERT CLARK HOOVER is 

going to the White House and 
Al into the hearts of men. I'd 
rather be Smith than President. 

It has been said to me that no 
man who favors Smith’s election 
should be tactless enough to admit 
the possibility of defeat. That’s 
nonsense. Al himself has heaped 
his hands with truth. They can 
lick him, but, by the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress, they 


can’t keep him licked. 
—Heywoop Broun, in the N. Y. Telegram, 
Nov. 5th. 


Not for them [Messrs. Graham 
and Tristan Rawson] the rapture 
that caused Marlowe, in the midst 
of his infantile magic, to soar into 
the heavens with lines such as 
these, which cannot have their 
beauty dulled by popular repeti- 
tion: 


“Was this the face that launch’d a 
thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal 
with a kiss— 


O, thou art fairer than the eve- 
ning air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars; 

Brighter art thou than flaming 
Jupiter 

When he appear’d to hapless 
Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of 
the sky 

In Wanton Arthusa’s azur’d arms; 

And none but thou shalt be my 

paramour.” 


I apologize to my readers for 
quoting this poetry to them. I 
gather from the Smart Alecks of the 
Bright Press that this sort of stuff 
is out of date. Marlowe would 
have done better to have Faustus 
say of Helen, “Boys, the girl’s a 
wow. She’s the cat’s whiskers. 
She’s IT. She has thrilled me spit- 


less!” 


—Sr. Jonn Ervine, reviewing Faust, in The 
World, Oct. 10th. 


‘ 
The campaign ended without af- 
fording me any adequate chance to 
appreciate its oratory. A _ ride 
across Greenwich Village so 
shocked the system of my radio that 
it mutters continually to itself and 
steadfastly refuses to take others 
into its confidence. By virtually 
placing my head in the aperture of 
the loud speaker I have been able 
to catch the more abandoned bursts 
of applause and just a few of the 
connected arguments. To me, even 
more than to others, it has been a 
whispering campaign. 
—Etsis McCormick, in The World, Nov. 5th. 


May I be allowed to bear public 
and admiring testimony to the dig- 
nity, the forbearance, and the good 
citizenship of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in America? I doubt indeed 
whether our history affords an in- 
stance of a large and cohesive body 
of men who, under the bitterest 
provocation, have better kept their 
self-control and self-respect. What 
they have felt under a campaign of 
undeserved aspersion could perhaps 
not be expressed in words. But in 
all the welter of open slander and 
covert sneers, I have not noted a 
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single un-Christian retort, a single 
unworthy reply made by a priest of 
the Church of Rome. Let us be 
just. This church, quite alien to 
most of us, has taught us a lesson 


in manners and morals. 
—E.ieray Sevewicx, Editor, Allantic Monthly. 


An ambitious young professor 
may safely assail Christianity or the 
Constitution of the United States or 
George Washington or female chas- 
tity or marriage or private property 
or the defense of your native land 
or the acceptance by the university 
of the interest and dividends that 
pay his salary. He may advocate 
the complete mongrelization of the 
population of the United States. 
He may teach Marxian economics 
or Westermarckian ethics. But he 


must not apologize for Bryan, or 
hint at the discouragement, not by 
the police, but even by argument, 


of the circulation of pornographic 
fiction and the dogmatic inculcation 
of a materialistic psychology and 
cosmogony. That would be intol- 
erance, lack of a sense of propor- 
tion, failure in open-mindedness, 


unfaith in progress. It is not done. 
—Pavut Snonsy, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1928. 


There are few people more in- 
terested in the restoration of tem- 
perate life to our country than Mrs. 
Raskob and I. We are the parents 
of eleven living children, none of 
whom drink intoxicants and none 
of whom smoke. This result has 
been accomplished through educa- 
tion and teaching, not by prohibi- 


tion and force. 
—Joun J. Rasxkos, 


I have read much of novitiates 
and heard much. But I never heard 
of a monk’s novitiate requiring each 
and every novice to be shut up in a 
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3x 4 box, to sit there in a cramped 
position; stooped now to the left 
and then to the right; always whis- 
pering or listening to the whispers 
of all kinds of men, women and 
children, whispering about the deep 
things of God and the black things 
of devils. Three hours before sup- 
per and three hours and a half aft- 
er supper one day every week— 
some weeks two days [for mission- 
aries four days]; year in and year 
out. Bad odors; in a cold church 
or suffocating heat; often fasting; 
after driving several miles; suffer- 
ing from a bad cold, or indigestion, 
or rheumatism. The Holy See 
would not approve of such a novi- 
tiate for a most austere order, for a 
single year. Yet it is ours [priests] 
for life. Compare it with hair 
shirts, disciplines, fastings, chains, 
and these are nothing to it. 


—The late Farner Watter Expiorr, A Re- 
treat for Priests. 


Something must be done to re- 
lieve us of the present tragic con- 
dition in which the most self-re- 
specting, educated and cultured 
part of our community is in open 
rebellion against a law of the 
United States and is lending its 
countenance by trafficking with 
bootleggers to the building up of a 
new class of criminals and to a 
growing anarchy of disregard of 
and disrespect for all law. 

—Newron D. Baker. 


Under certain conditions that are 
already partly in sight, the Catholic 
Church, may perhaps be the only 
institution left in the Occident that 
can be counted on to uphold civi- 


lized standards. 
—lIavine Bapsrtt, Democracy and Leadership. 


Suddenly, in the middle of this 
play’s performance, I realized the 














truth about New York, which all of 
us fondly imagine to be the last 
word in modernity: it is a medieval 
town in modern dress. Here are 
Borgias disguised as _ bootleggers, 
engaging in unlawful enterprises 
out of sheer exuberance, and hiring 
murderers as carelessly and as 
easily as any were ever hired by a 


Florentine Prince. 
—Sr. Joun Ervine reviewing Tin Pan Alley, 
in The World, Nov. 3d. 


Whenever the Church undertakes 
to fight the world’s political and so- 
cial battles by using the world’s 
weapons, or identifies itself with 
the world in the hope of producing 
a glorified human society by ex- 
ternal pressure, the result will in- 
evitably be a loss of morals. Eccle- 
siastical politics are no better than 
any other kind of politics. It is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. It is 
patching up the machinery of so- 
ciety that may work to-day and 


break down to-morrow. 

—Rr. Rev. Cartes P. ANperson, Episcopal 
Bishop of Chicago, quoted in the N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 11th. 


The old accusations that Fascist 
tyranny suffocates the freedom of 
the press no longer receive any 
credit. The Italian press is the 
freest in the whole world. Else- 
where the press is at the orders of 
plutocratic groups, parties or indi- 
viduals; elsewhere the press is re- 
duced to buying and selling sensa- 
tional news whose reiterated read- 
ing causes in the public a kind of 
stupefied saturation with symptoms 
of debility, inanition and imbecil- 
ity; elsewhere newspapers are 
grouped in the hands of a very few 
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individuals who consider journal- 
ism as an industry, like iron or 


leather. 
—PREMIER MUSSOLINI. 


That whispering campaign 
worked up into a cyclone. Al lost 
a million votes in the South because 
folks heard he attended Roxy’s 


cathedral. 
—Neat O'Hara, 
Nov. 5th. 


in The Evening World, 


That Smith has been demon- 
strated by this campaign to be the 
new dominant personality in Amer- 
ican public life there can be no 
question. Elected or defeated he 
is the one individuality in public 
affairs to continue the line of pop- 
ular heroes who began with Andrew 
Jackson. And the voice and thought 
of a man for a sight of whom hun- 
dreds of thousands of people stood 
in the cold for hours are bound to 
be a power in this country for years 


to come. 
—N,. Y. Times, Oct. 27th. 


What will Hoover do with his 
opportunity; what will he make of 
himself? It may be that he will do 
those things for which his warmest 
friends and admirers hope. . . Let 
us hope that this will prove to be 
the case; that his acts in office may 
belie the melancholy content of his 
words upon campaign platforms; 
that something of the warm, human 
passion for the under dog which 
runs deep in the veins of his adver- 
sary may yet move Mr. Hoover to 
see that the masses advance best 
when progress and prosperity come 


from underneath. 
—The Nation, Nov. 14th. 


















ELIZABETH GARDNER BOUGUEREAU—PATHFINDER 


By Lipa Rose McCABE 


E first American woman paint- 

er to exhibit in the Paris Salon; 
the first to be awarded a Salon 
medal—a distinction long unshared 
by a compatriot—died in January, 
1923, at St. Cloud, a suburb of 
Paris. 

Plenitude of years, romance, ad- 
venture, achievement were Eliza- 
beth Gardner Bouguereau’s. In the 
Quartier Latin or Greenwich Vil- 
lage cerebellum her death made no 
dent. Nor did it create a demand 
for the canvases she may have left 
unsold. Modern art these latter 
years was not deader to her than 
she was to it. To cubist, futurist, 
vorticist, dadaist, symbolist, and all 
like ists, she was “a has been that 
never was.” For future histo- 
rians, however, her career is an 
arresting milestone in the story 
of modern art. For it was Eliza- 
beth Gardner, the erstwhile Exeter, 
New Hampshire, girl, who literally 
opened Paris ateliers to the women 
of the world, and indirectly created 
in the world’s art center, its first 
art school for women. 

For more than thirty years be- 
fore her marriage to France’s then 
foremost painter, Adolphe William 
Bouguereau, Elizabeth Gardner 
painted continuously and exhibited 
annually in the Salon. Four pic- 
tures a year was her average out- 
put—pictures familiar to America 
through large private collections of 
the originals, and reproductions in 
popular publications bringing them 
into the humblest homes. 

Hers were no great talent, no 
great art. She produced no master- 
piece. And it is not as a painter 





but as a pathfinder that her place 
is assured in the history of the fine 
arts. 

Elizabeth Gardner was at the 
zenith of achievement and vogue 
when our paths crossed early in 
“the glittering 90’s.” The seed of 
understanding ripened into a friend- 
ship that endured to her end and 
facilitated—I am told—if it did not 
precipitate her, into the Faith. 

Incomprehensible to this world- 
wide emancipated age, this war- 
clarified if not rehabilitated genera- 
tion, are the obstacles, the preju- 
dices that balked Elizabeth Gard- 
ner’s efforts to acquire art training 
and Salon recognition in the Paris 
of the 60’s. 

Modern Paris teeming with art 
schools, academies, ateliers, not 
only open to but solicitous for wom- 
en students; Paris with up-to-date 
homes for their creature comforts 
and moral protection; societies, 
clubs, “units” organized and 
financed to advance and protect 
their interests is far, far from the 
Paris that confronted Elizabeth 
Gardner, pathfinder. It was at the 
close of our Civil War that she 
shipped from Boston town to con- 
quer Paris with her talent. Rich in 
youth, poor in purse, ignorant of 
French language or customs, she 
fared forth. 

Some lark for the 60’s! A lark, 
however, without camera, radio, 
wireless or “sob sister” to broad- 
cast it. Indeed, the venture met 
with as little favor from her Alma 
Mater—Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., from which she was 
graduated in 1856—as from con- 
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servative New Hampshire home 
folk. 

“It was the audacity of youth and 
ignorance,” Madame Bourguereau 
said to me, recalling the incident 
at seventy-three. She was then a 
widow three years, and had re- 
sumed the brush laid down during 
ten years of happy marriage. The 
picture for the Salon of 1910 was 
gestating, her first Madonna and 
Child. 

We were “teaing” in the garden 
of Villa Cambise, leased that sum- 
mer, at Royat-les-Bains, delightful 
provincial watering resort of south- 
ern France. It was force of habit 
that brought her in widowhood to 
summer in Auvergne where she was 
wont in young womanhood to seek 
peasant models. For her workaday 
world was the splendid Paris studio 
bequeathed to her by Bourguereau. 

“I never dreamed when I quit 
America,” she went on, “that Paris 
had not a studio nor a master to re- 
ceive me. The woman art student 
of the twentieth century was as far 
from its art life as the stone age! 
I had forgotten—if I ever knew— 
that the few French or foreign 
women then familiar to the Quartier 
Latin or the Salon, like the women 
painters who preceded them, were 
the wives, sisters or daughters of 
painters and it was in the studios 
of their kinsfolk they lived and 
painted.” 

With every door closed to her, 
nobody to grasp or rightly inter- 
pret her invasion of the tradition- 
ally bound, did the New Englander 
get cold feet and ship for home? 
Hers was Bunker Hill ancestry and 
true to form she got busy. The 
French in consequence learned a 
thing or two of the then unknown 
“female of the species”—the Amer- 
ican girl out to win. 
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Art training at Lasell Seminary 
like that of all institutions of “fe- 
male learning” was limited to draw- 
ing from outline cards and dabbling 
in water color, indispensable ac- 
complishment of the mid-Victorian 
gentlewoman. In the Boston to 
which Miss Gardner went to supple- 
ment this fragile foundation, op- 
portunity for study was confined to 
copying Boston Atheneum Copley 
and Stuart portraits, and the few 
available Old World casts. The 
Boston Museum of Art or Fenwick 
Court were then as remote as the 
World War. 

In making the most of what Bos- 
ton had to offer, she realized that 
the basis of good painting is correct 
drawing—George Moore to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The great 
drawing school of Paris in the 60’s 
and for long after was the Govern- 
ment Gobelin Tapestry Factory. 

“When I discovered that no wom- 
an had crossed its threshold as a 
student nor had one applied for ad- 
mission,” recalled Madame Boug- 
uereau, “I resolved to imitate Rosa 
Bonheur in her pursuit of horse 
fairs and cattle markets. My hair 
was short. A fever had bobbed it 
before I quit Boston. I applied to 
the Paris Police Department for 
permission to wear boy costume. 
It was promptly granted. I donned 
the masquerade and undaunted 
knocked at the historic door and 
was admitted to the Gobelin School. 
Not a professor objected. Au con- 
traire,” she chuckled, “they were 
immensely interested. I never suf- 
fered the slightest annoyance. The 
students were most courteous. My 
costume was never unpleasantly re- 
marked in the streets of Paris. 
When I reached my pension I al- 
ways changed it. This subterfuge 
enabled me to study from life side 
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by side with strong draftsmen and 
to it I owe whatever virility my 
drawing may have.” 

Inspired by the talent and verve 
of the “dréle Américaine,” as she 
was dubbed in the Quartier Latin, 
M. Julien soon opened to women his 
famous studio in the Passage des 
Panoramas familiar to generations 
of American artists. Miss Gardner 
with the opening of Julien’s atelier 
left the Gobelin School, discarded 
boy costume, and enrolled with 
Julien. Where at the Gobelin she 
was the only woman, at Julien’s she 
had three fellow students. The 
number rapidly increased, for, the 
precedent established, women not 
only flocked thither from all parts 
of the world, but soon shared hon- 
ors with men, as they continue to 
do, French art recognizing no sex in 
its awards. 

Paris abounds to-day in Julien 
ateliers—Julien pére is no more— 
but the original which Elizabeth 
Gardner virtually opened is for long 
entirely given over to women, 
classes being conducted as in the 
men’s ateliers. One paints there 
when one pleases with or without 
the criticism of Beaux Arts profes- 
sors or unacademic masters. Liv- 
ing models—until the time of the 
World War—were to be had at 
trifling cost. 

Elizabeth Gardner was on her 
first visit to America when the 
Franco-Prussian War was declared. 
Paris ateliers were depleted. Mas- 
ters and students flocked to the col- 
ors and art was at a standstill. 
Much more so than during the 
World War when posters, camou- 
flage and pictorial record were en- 
listed as never before in civilized 
warfare. Miss Gardner’s affairs in 
Paris demanded personal atten- 
tion. Deaf to sinister warning she 
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shipped from Boston like “The 
Lady of the Aroostook”—the only 
woman aboard. Had an aéroplane 
been available, doubtless she would 


have flown to “the center of 
alarms,” hers being the spirit of 
“We,” 


The petticoats that handicapped 
when she first touched French soil 
were now open sesame to exciting 
and profitable adventure. Fear of 
being conscripted into military serv- 
ice withheld American newspaper 
correspondents in Paris from ven- 
turing near the fortifications or into 
the public highways. Curiously, 
women everywhere had right of 
way. Miss Gardner’s alert brain 
and trained eyes reconnoitered in- 
dustriously, picking up vital copy 
for compatriots of the pen, while 
Boston papers were enlivened by 
her own graphic accounts of the 
siege. 

Paris with the departure of the 
Prussians resumed art activity. 
Discarding the pen—typewriters 
were unborn—she resumed the 
brush. For half a century she 
lived and painted at No. 75 rue 
Notre-Dame des Champs. Her ate- 
lier was across the court from 
Bouguereau’s and nearby painted 
Carolus-Duran, John Singer Sar- 
gent, and masters of lesser note. 
Through the 80’s and the first half 
of the 90’s, American travelers 
and art aspirants from every clime 
flocked to her studio, attracted by 
the renown of her Salon achieve- 
ment and her unique position in the 
French capital. A formal tea pre- 
ceded the departure of a painting 
to the Salon. Up five flights of 
stairs trudged the American Col- 
ony, and not a little of vrai Paris 
and stolid London, to pass on the 
painting, gossip and drink Car- 
mine’s delectable tea. Carmine 
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smiles from many a Bouguereau 
canvas for she was the master’s and 
Miss Gardner’s favorite model. An 
Auvergne peasant in native dress 
—cap and sabots—Carmine lent a 
vital color note to the gatherings. 

Off the studio was the living 
room where hung over the mantel 
a somber little canvas—a canary 
bird picking at grapes. 

“My first Salon picture,” Miss 
Gardner hesitatingly admitted early 
in our friendship. “Three years 
after my arrival in France I sent 
two small canvases to the Salon, 
nothing very tragic in subject or 
treatment. To my great delight 
both were accepted. They were 
well hung but, to my dismay, in the 
big room then derisively called the 
‘Omnibus.’ However, I was con- 
tent, for I sold ‘Children and Dog’ 
for a good price, most welcome to 
my quite empty purse. The other 
you see, I kept as my first exhibi- 
tion picture. I had seen Rosa Bon- 
heur’s first little picture preserved 
by her family and in this as in dong 
ning masculine attire, I imitated 
her, for she was the deity I then 
worshiped in art, and whom I never 
ceased to venerate. I realized that 
the animals in my composition— 
the canary and the dog—were very 
inferior to Rosa Bonheur’s work, 
and I at once joined the Jardin des 
Plantes class for drawing from 
skeleton and plaster. The class 
was directed by the great Barye. 
America possesses many of Barye’s 
finest bronzes. I found the class 
work tame, and longing to study 
from living animals, I drew an out- 
line from a fine African greyhound 
I owned and indicated the skeleton 
of the dog inside. My enterprise 
delighted Barye and ever after he 
had a paternal interest in my 
work,” 
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Elizabeth Gardner was preémi- 
nently the painter of youth. Old 
age never tempted her brush. How 
often during our Villa Cambise 
chats she sighed: “It isn’t pleas- 
ant to grow old. No, it is not pleas- 
ant.” The simple, homely, and 
commonplace were her favorite sub- 
jects. “The Judgment of Paris,” 
for instance, in the art gallery of 
Lasell—now a college—is typical of 
painter and woman. A peasant lad 
awards the biggest, reddest apple 
to a smartly dressed chateau child 
to the jealous displeasure of his 
ragged peasant playmate. Lasell’s 
annual gift to each graduate is a 
fine sepia reproduction of “The 
Judgment of Paris.” 

Next to children, animals had for 
her the strongest appeal. She 
painted them with fine fidelity to 
nature and the meticulous observ- 
ance of detail characteristic of all 
her work. 

A lion in a traveling circus was 
the model of “David, the Shepherd,” 
one of her strongest paintings, now 
in Pittsburgh, the property of Mrs. 
William Thaw. 

“The lion was asleep,” said 
Madame Bouguereau recalling the 
picture, “when I asked permission 
of the circus proprietor to sketch 
it. Its position was just what I 
wanted. The proprietor having 
himself no use for a lion not in ac- 
tion was loath to understand. With 
his reluctant permission I set to 
work. Before the study was fin- 
ished, the lion inconsiderately died. 
Not to be outwitted, I bought the 
body and carted it to my studio 
where the picture was finished.” 

Nowhere in modern art, perhaps, 
are temperament, color and brush 
work, if not draftsmanship, of 
master and pupil so readily con- 
founded as in the paintings of 
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William Bouguereau and Elizabeth 
Gardner. To future generations, 
when William Bouguereau shall 
again be the vogue—in art as in 
dress, coiffure, fiction and break- 
fast foods revivals are inevitable 
—not a few paintings of the one 
will assuredly be attributed to the 
other, as with Frans Hals and his 
pupil, Judith Leyster. 

Commenting on the similarity, 
Madame Bouguereau reiterated at 
seventy-three what she had voiced 
to me at her zenith: “I know I am 
censured for not asserting my indi- 
viduality more boldly, but I would 
rather be known and remembered 
as the best imitator of Bouguereau 
than to be nobody.” 


Miss Gardner’s studio flanked 
the Convent of Notre-Dame de Sion. 
The latter’s gray stone noncommit- 
tal facade fills a goodly length of 
rue Notre-Dame des Champs. The 
studio’s rear window looked down 
upon the Convent’s spacious gar- 
den with Algerian cloister walk, 
fountain, shrine and tropical bloom. 
Since the Commune (1871) Miss 
Gardner and the Convent had been 
next door neighbors, but she had 
never crossed its threshold when I 
asked on first glimpsing the lovely 
garden: “Who lives there?” 

Her brief, informative reply 
ended with: “Come over some day 
and we will visit it together. I 
have always wanted to see it and 
meet the Sisters.” 

Before many days in response to 
a blue carte postale she was there 
as my guest, neither of us dream- 
ing what Notre-Dame de Sion had 
in store for us. 


This is how it happened: On 


quitting her studio that gray au- 
tumnal day for the American pen- 
sion in rue St. Jacques where I was 
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getting nowhere in French, rue 
Notre-Dame des Champs _ was 
blocked with vehicles. The great 


door of the Convent stood open giv- 
ing a glimpse of a glass-roofed gar- 
den at the end of the tiled corridor. 
An unseen power—certainly no vo- 
lition on my part—led me across 
the threshold to the garden redolent 
of camellias, magnolias, tropical 
plants and fruits. On bamboo chairs 
encircling the gravel center under 
the glass dome sat jeunes filles, 
black-robed Sisters, parents, guard- 
ians gesticulating in divers tongues. 
It was visitor’s day. 

Having feasted like Alice in 
Wonderland I turned to retrace my 
steps to the street. The great door 
was closed! 

“Que desirez-vous, Mademoi- 
selle?” A wizen-face  portress 
peered from the loge window. 

“Parlez-vous lV Anglais?” was the 
S. O. S. reply. 

“No, I do not speak English,” she 
said amused, sensing the situa- 
tion, “but I will find some one who 
does.” And she did. 

“Why not take a bunk with us?” 
impulsively suggested the most ra- 
diant creature I had ever seen in 
cloister dress. “I love Americans,” 
said Mére Callista, when I had con- 
fided how essential French was to 
my work—Paris correspondent to 
the American Press Association— 
and what little progress I was mak- 
ing. 

“Think it over,” she said. 
back in a week.” 

No need of thinking. My mind 
was made up instanter. 

“But I have no authority,” de- 
murred Mére Callista when I 
showed up bag and baggage. “I am 
only secretary to the Mother Gen- 
eral. You must see Mére Marie 
Paul. We do not know who you 


“Come 
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are. Paris is filled with adven- 
turesses.” With that I was ushered 
into the presence of the Mother 
General who spoke not a word of 
English and understood less. 

A great, simple soul was Mére 
Marie Paul. Her motherly eyes 
held me while Mére Callista em- 
broidered my loneliness in wicked 
Paris and the importance of French 
to my bread and butter work. 

“My child,” asked Mére Marie 
Paul, her dear face aglow with 
sympathy and understanding, “have 
you letters, anything to identify 
you?” From a palpitating blouse 
came the letter of a high ecclesias- 
tic commending the bearer to the 
clergy of Europe; another from a 
notable Governor to Ambassadors, 
Ministers and Consuls abroad. 

The letters saved the day and 
Notre-Dame de Sion had its first 
American student. The situation 
was without precedent and to my 
knowledge has never been dupli- 
cated. The only apparent restric- 
tion was to be in before the nine 
o’clock curfew. At nine-thirty all 
lights were out. I can hear as I 
write the grate of the great brass 
key in the great street door; the 
grate of numerous keys as the night 
watch made her round. 

If business or social affair neces- 
sitated a “night out,” notification 
in advance was the only obligation. 
The address of the Convent on my 
press card was an invaluable asset. 

Adjoining the “bunk” was a pri- 
vate parlor with a piano, for those 
were singing days. After the morn- 
ing déjeuner served in the “bunk” 
—the typical convent bedroom— 
came a charming dark-eyed Sister, 
born a Polish princess, for the 
French dictée. When not dining 
en ville, dinner was with the school 
en famille in the great refectory. 
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Notre-Dame de Sion is a teaching 
order. It was founded by Pére 
Ratisbonne, a converted Jew. The 
mother-house is at No. 61, rue 
Notre-Dame des Champs. Archi- 
tecturally, it is more suggestive of a 
royal chateau, than cloister auster- 
ity. Pupils came largely from the 
Orient, the Balkans, South Amer- 
ica, and Martinique where the Or- 
der has coffee plantations. 

They were the children of diplo- 
mats, bankers, planters and the 
like. One was called home to be 
presented at Court. Her mother 
was lady in waiting to Queen Car- 
men. Felix fashioned her trous- 
seau. Its arrival at the Convent oc- 
casioned a veritable Fashion Show 
with the most worldly of the jeunes 
filles as mannequins. 

Mére Marie Paul was in close 
touch with the Paris Papal Nuncio, 
Cardinal Richard, and the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. She was fortu- 
nate, as was the Convent, in her sec- 
retary. Of English birth, Italian up- 
bringing and wide travel, Mére Cal- 
lista was in every way a “live wire.” 
She had charge of the Chapel choir. 
Hers was a phenomenal barytone 
voice that would have brought 
fame and fortune in opera. As it 
was, it frequently brought Gounod 
to play the organ at vespers. He 
always wore a maroon velvet skull 
cap and was as vain of his beautiful 
hands as in early youth. 

A cottage, flanked by a huge 
cherry tree, at the foot of the gar- 
den was reserved for guests. 
Thither came in brilliant episcopal 
robes and patriarchal beard, Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, liberator of African 
slaves; the Empress of Brazil—aft- 
er Dom Pedro lost his throne; the 
Baroness de Rothschild, from 
whose conservatory came orchids 
for the chapel; M. Halévy and like 








literati—an ever shifting kaleido- 
scope of color, brain, celebrity. 

Rare an arrival of timely inter- 
est that did not bring Mére Marie 
Paul’s invitation to “notre chére 
visiteuse Américaine” to preside at 
the cottage dinner or déjeuner a la 
fourchette. 

The Community’s recreation hour 
was in the evening, after dinner, in 
the grand salon of oak paneling, 
ceiling rafters and paintings of dis- 
tinction. There at one end sat the 
smiling Mére Générale, her children 
fluttering about her in a semicircle, 


cooing like the pigeons of St. 
Mark’s. 
Into its intimité, the visiteuse 


Américaine was frequently sum- 
moned. 

“What adventure to-day, mon 
enfant?” was Mére Marie Paul’s 
opening query. Fresh from an in- 
terview with Louise Michel, “Queen 
of Anarchists,” in her wretched 
home outside the fortifications of 
Paris, where she was under con- 
tinuous police surveillance; or an 
afternoon with Lady Caithness, 
successor to Mme. Blavatsky, high 
priestess of theosophy, who believed 
she was the reincarnation of Mary 
Queen of Scots, or a busy day at 
the bronze foundry, where it was 
our job to direct the packing and 
shipping of the famous statue of 
General Lee, by Antonin Mercié, 
to Richmond, Virginia, where it 
adorns the Public Square, with the 
writer’s signature, as witness of the 
last payment, under the pedestal! 
All this or whatever else had been 
the day’s work was recounted in 
atrocious French with many a 
“close up” that never saw print. 
Bien stir! How the tenses and 
genders were murdered! How the 
Community shook with laughter! 
But never did a story fail to get 
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over however distracting the gram- 
matical breaks, the tourne de 
phrase 4 la Etats Unis. 

Amuse the French and much will 
be pardoned that otherwise is un- 
pardonable. 

The life, the impromptu causeries 
opened up to that unworldly audi- 
ence were scarcely less novel or 
amusing than incomprehensible to 
it was the visiteuse Américaine 
meandering about Paris unchaper- 
oned; invading without formal in- 
troduction ateliers of the great, ex- 
clusive Salons, Government Bu- 
reaus; Ecoles Militaires, protected 
by law from trespass of woman! 

“Elle a Vair tout a fait comme il 
faut,” sighed the old _ portress, 
“mais”—and her eyes sought Heav- 
en—“les choses qu'elle fait! C’est 
incroyable. Le monde est boule- 
versé.” 

Could Mére Marie Paul, Mére Cal- 
lista or their coworkers, long of 
“the choir invisible,” behold the 
havoc the World War played with 
the traditional restrictions imposed 
upon the jeunes filles of the France 
of their upbringing, how exceeding- 
ly correct in comparison would ap- 
pear the visiteuse Américaine whose 
day’s work held them breathless 
with wonder or misgiving! 


But what has all this to do with 
the main issue, questions the read- 
er. Not a little. For sketchily, it 
was the background of the spiritual 
fruition of Elizabeth Gardner, 
Pathfinder. 

The art department of Notre- 
Dame de Sion was conducted by 
four or six Sisters. Neither teach- 
ers nor pupils visited the Salon de 
Champs de Mars or the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. The latter was al- 
most literally at the Convent’s back 
door. To be in the heart of the 

















world’s art center and thus ignore 
its offerings was to me criminal 
negligence, and I protested. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Mére Callista encountering a grande 
toilette. 

“To pour tea at Miss Gardner’s. 
She shows her Salon picture this 
afternoon to invited guests.” 

“How interesting!” For by this 
time the Convent was en rapport 
with its next door neighbor. Her 
soft, purring voice, sly humor and 
New England spinster manner, 
which curiously she never lost, ap- 
pealed to its decorum. 

“What objection to the art teach- 
ers coming with me to Miss Gard- 
ner’s studio?” I ventured. “I'll ar- 
range for them to see the picture 
before guests arrive.” 

“Why,” gasped Mére Callista, 
“such a thing has never happened.” 

“Don’t you think it high time it 
did?” 

She vanished to return shortly, 
breathlessly excited. 

“Mére Générale says the Sisters 
may go with you to Miss Gardner’s 
atelier,’ she said. And they did, 
and to that of Bouguereau where 
the master showed them his char- 
coal cartoons preparatory to his 
decoration of a famous Paris 
church. 

That day was the birth of the art 
department of Notre-Dame de Sion. 
Tradition broken, precedent estab- 
lished, Sisters and pupils went often 
to Miss Gardner’s atelier. For long 
after I quit Paris, her letters men- 
tioned their visits or her criticism 
of their work. Whether they in- 
vaded the Salon or the Luxem- 
bourg I never learned. 

The Elizabeth Gardner and Wil- 
liam Bouguereau romance was for 
more than a generation a Quartier 
Latin legend. Bouguereau was the 
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professor of drawing who opened 
the door when she knocked at the 
Gobelin Factory School. He was a 
widower with a son, a daughter, and 
a mother to whom after the manner 
of Frenchmen he was obediently 
devoted. 

“Will the Frenchman marry the 
American?” the Quartier Latin and 
the American Colony repeatedly 
asked as the years rolled on. 

“Never,” said the Quartier, 
“while his mother objects.” 

“Never,” said the Colony, “while 
the New Englander remains a Prot- 
estant.” 

Meanwhile, the old lovers held 
their peace, and when in 1896, 
Madame Bouguereau died at the 
age of ninety-one years, they walked 
into the Convent of Notre-Dame de 
Sion and were married in its beau- 
tiful chapel; the chapel where 
some time before Miss Gardner was 
baptized by Monsignor Baron, the 
curé of Notre-Dame des Champs 
parish. Mére Marie Paul was her 
godmother. Cardinal Richard was 
much interested in Miss Gardner 
and he confirmed her in his private 
chapel. Sister Marie Louise de 
Sion, a niece of the Mother General, 
who instructed Miss Gardner in 
catechism, rested her hand on the 
shoulder of her “docile pupil,” as 
she was wont to call her, while the 
sacrament was administered. 

To Rome the old lovers went on 
a belated wedding journey. The 
groom was seventy-one, the bride 
fifty-five. It was half a century 
since Bouguereau, a Prix de Rome 
winner, had been to the Eternal 
City. He had refused to return, 
fearful of radical change and of be- 
ing robbed of the exquisite joy that 
had filled his youthful imagination 
with poetic visions. It was Eliza- 
beth Gardner’s first visit. They 
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were given the keys of the city. At 
the state dinner honoring Bougue- 
reau at the Villa de Medici—the 
French Government’s famous ate- 
lier—the erstwhile New England 
girl sat at the right of the French 
Ambassador. 

“Madame Bouguereau did not ob- 
ject to her son’s marriage on ac- 
count of my religious belief,” Eliza- 
beth Gardner Bouguereau said to 
me at Villa Cambise. “The story is 
utterly false. She was of an old 
Huguenot family. Her daughter 
was baptized a Protestant. Her 
husband being a Roman Catholic, 
their only son, in accordance with 
the law imposed by the Church in 
mixed marriages, was brought up a 
Catholic. He was partly educated 
by an uncle who was a distin- 
guished Jesuit priest. The latter 
did not forget to vitalize his classi- 
cal instruction with a sound dose 
of theology, and the nephew who 
loved him dearly, bore all his life- 
time the impress of this early train- 
ing. When death drew near, his 
faith was strong and beautiful to 
witness. But never did he use the 
slightest influence to convert me. 
For many years I was drawn to the 
Catholic Church but postponed the 
step fearing to pain my mother who 
was a Presbyterian. Had I been 
reared an Episcopalian I might not 
have turned so drastically from 
Protestantism. 

“M. Bouguereau’s mother ob- 
jected to our marriage because I 
was a painter. Two painters in a 
family she thought too much for 
domestic happiness, and so do I— 
now. It was because of my passion 


for painting that I refused to marry 
when I was younger and had yet to 
win my position as a painter. 
When I was older I saw the wisdom 
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of his mother’s objection; and when 
he was alone and needed me I aban- 
doned the brush. Voila!” 

“That M. Bouguereau should die 
a worthy Christian was the preoc- 
cupation of his wife’s existence,” 
writes Sister Marie Louise de Sion, 
her religious instructor. “Even aft- 
er the deaths of Mére Marie Paul 
and Mére Callista, she remained 
faithful and came to see their suc- 
cessors. She loved the chapel, and 
never missed the Christmas mid- 
night Mass.” 

Half of the Convent was con- 
verted during the World War into 
a hospital for wounded soldiers, 
under the care of the Sisters and 
eminent surgeons. At Easter when 
rheumatism—her béte noire—pre- 
vented her from mounting the 
grand staircase to the Convent 
chapel, she received Holy Commun- 
ion with the convalescent soldiers in 
the improvised chapel on the ground 
floor. 

“All was so peacefully religious, 
so consoling,” she wrote me. “I 
was spiritually comforted and 
grateful to the Sisters.” 

During the World War, in spite 
of many flattering commissions, she 
ceased to paint, and devoted herself 
to alleviating soldiers’ families. 
Wealthy American friends without 
any solicitation on her part sent her 
generous sums to be distributed 
among the wounded. 

“It is one of the griefs of ap- 
proaching old age,” she wrote at 
eighty years from St. Cloud to 
which she went for open air and 
exercise, “that I cannot drive an 
ambulance as I should like, but I 
have been able to comfort many 
distressed victims of the War. 
That is all that life seems worth 
living for now.” 

















THE RETURN 


By WINIFRED Scott-Boopy 


ARDTACK WALLY had a des- 

tination! And a destination, 
together with the appendage of Mis- 
ter before his name, were two 
things he had managed to do with- 
out for more years than he cared to 
remember. There was still about 
him some remnants of past good 
looks,—faded now, almost imper- 
ceptible, the veriest ghost of the 
man who had once turned his 
square shoulders and his square 
chin gutterward. For Hardtack 
had always been thorough. He had 
been a good son to a fine old New 
England mother; and he had been 
a good husband to one of the most 
addle-pated females that ever 
burned up a tired man’s supper. 
“Misunderstood,” had been her 
whine; and misunderstood she cer- 
tainly had been; and the climax had 
found Hardtack totally unprepared, 
and had left him hopelessly be- 
wildered. 


Well, somehow the past didn’t 
matter now, and in a queer, de- 
tached sort of way, he began to see 
that it never really had. At least 
not that part of the past. Little 
gusts of wet snow whipped across 
his face. With bent head and 
hunched shoulders he slouched on. 
And now the snow was coming 
down in earnest. It was as though 
no sound had ever intruded into 
this desolation; he could almost 
hear the silence, as it closed in 
around him. 

By the time he had turned into 
the main street of the little village 
of Hamlin Corners, dusk had given 
place to the deeper gloom of early 





evening, and the street itself was 
deserted, though here and there a 
light shone out from some small 
shopkeeper’s window; for this was 
Christmas Eve, and even in Hamlin 
Corners hope still had a way of 
springing up eternally in the hu- 
man breast. Hardtack paused be- 
fore the old station to watch several 
rosy-cheeked young folks who had, 
on the pretext of “going for the 
mail,” made this an excuse for one 
more romp in the by now well 
snowed over roads. Their gay 
young voices rang out clearly in the 
cold, crisp air, and one or two 
glanced casually at the dilapidated 
figure in its fantastic array of old, 
tattered clothes and battered hat. 
Youth is so unconsciously cruel, 
and who could blame them for their 
ill-suppressed giggles, for surely 
this bright-eyed scarecrow with the 
two scarlet patches burning in his 
gray and grimy cheeks was an ob- 
ject to provoke anyone’s mirth! 
Hardtack jerked up his scrawny 
shoulders, and with a sheepish grin 
shuffled on past the group around 
the station door. 


Down the old Langley road, past 
the still older Langley homestead, 
plodded Hardtack, his threadbare 
garments whipping about his body 
as the wind tore over the country- 
side. Now and then a harsh, rack- 


ing cough cut through the silence, 
but he kept on with a dogged per- 
sistency, and soon he had left the 
village and its few lights well be- 
hind him. Presently an intent, lis- 
tening expression crept into his 
eyes; the glassy stare seemed to 
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fade away and his face broke into a 
smile that lent him a_ peculiarly 
boyish expression. He threw back 
his shoulders and even essayed to 
whistle a few stray bars of nothing 
in particular. Now he rounded a 
corner of the road, and at the sight 
of the low farmhouse with its 
cheerfully glowing windows, his 
walk quickened to a trot. Just as 
he was turning into the winding 
path that led up to the broad stoop, 
a woman with a shawl thrown over 
her head and shoulders stepped out 
of the shadow which a clump of 
hardy pines threw across the snow. 
At his start of surprise she chuck- 
led and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Gosh! mom, but you gave me a 
turn!” 

Stooping, he peered into the 
kindly wrinkled face beneath the 
red shawl and gave her a boyish 
kiss on one rosy cheek, at which 
they both laughed, and he threw his 
arm around her, drawing her up 
close to him. 

“Well, whata we got for supper, 
mom? I could eat the barn door.” 

“Everything is just the way you 
always liked it, to-night. I been 
bakin’ all day, Will, an’ I’ve got a 
fine surprise,—now just hold your 
horses!” as he gave a whoop and 
started on a gallop for the house. 
“Plenty of time yet. You got to get 
them wet clothes off first, or next 
thing you know I'll have you down 
with pneumonia, and we don’t want 
no such doings on Christmas Eve.” 

A gust of wind seemed almost to 
take them off their feet and the next 
moment, with the snow whirling in 
behind them, they stepped over the 
warm threshold of the farm’s main 
room, which served at once as din- 
ing room and kitchen. In the fur- 
ther corner glowed a large range 
and in front of it, curled up on a 
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bit of bright colored carpet, very 
much the worse for wear, lay a 
thick-coated collie, his shaggy mane 
all glorified by the warm glow of 
the fire. As they entered, he rose 
slowly, stretched himself, and then, 
catching sight of Hardtack behind 
his mother, he gave a shrill, joyous 
bark, and sprang forward to greet 
his master. 

“Dewey’s been that lonesome for 
you, Will. My land, I never seen 
such a dog. Seems like he ain’t 
never happy unless he’s near you.” 

Hardtack rubbed the dog’s silky 
ears between his fingers and the 
animal kept up a low whimpering 
sound in his throat, while from the 
man’s weatherbeaten face the lines 
cleared as if by the touch of magic. 

“Now then, Will, off with them 
wet clothes, and don’t keep the 
dinner waitin’. Can’t keep nothin’ 
warm off the stove in weather like 
this.” 

“All right, mom, go ahead and 
take everything up; I'll be right 
along.” 

And presently the two were sit- 
ting at the square deal table, cov- 
ered by a cheerful red and white 
figured cloth. 

That was a meal fit for the gods, 
with nothing left out. The fire in 
the range crackled with friendly 
sputters; the dog dozed comfort- 
ably beside his master’s chair. A 
clock somewhere among the shad- 
ows of the room, ticked familiarly. 
The fine old face of the woman was 
strangely soft and tender as she 
glanced from time to time at the 
gaunt figure across from her. Out- 
side the wind howled with vengeful 
fury, bending the branches of the 
pines so that they brushed against 
the house and scratched at the win- 
dows with their long snaky fingers. 
Supper over, the man leaned 




















back in his chair and closed his 
eyes, listening with a lazy satisfac- 
tion to the homely sound of his 
mother about the work of “clearing 
up.” Now and then his head fell 
forward, or rolled from side to side, 
and gradually the clatter of the 
dishes and the movements of the 
old woman became more and more 
indistinct. Now she folded her 
shawl and laid it across the back 
of a chair, lit herself a candle and 
walked to the door. Now she 
stooped, and, shading the light with 
her wrinkled hand, she gazed long 
and fixedly at the man dozing com- 
fortably by the fire. The dog’s head 
lay confidingly against one roughly 
shod foot, and the firelight played 
with an almost caressing tenderness 
across the heavily lined face. He 
was sleeping soundly by this time, 
and did not at first hear his moth- 
er’s voice. Then, half opening his 
eyes, he saw her, as through a faint 
mist, standing as he had seen her 
stand innumerable nights—the once 
tall figure, bent now, and fragile, in 
its neat gray gaberdine with the 
white fichu folded over her breast, 
and clasped at the throat by the 
cameo that had been her mother’s 
and her grandmother’s before it 
had come into her own possession. 
“Time for bed, Will—comin’?” 
And the figure moved across the 
threshold out into the darkened 
hall beyond. 
“All right, mom,—I’m comin’.” 
Heavy eyelids closed again over 
the tired eyes, and a sigh whispered 
through the room. Hardtack Wally 
was sleeping soundly after a long 
day. 


* * * 


The old village doctor straight- 
ened up and looked around the 
group of inquiring faces that 
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framed the doorway of the old 
farmhouse, once the home of a 
prosperous family. For many years 
the place had stood alone and 
gaunt, its vacant windows like 
sightless eyes, staring in a sort 
of dismal resignation toward the 
roadway. On an old soapbox, the 
head fallen forward on its breast, 
slouched the figure of a man, tat- 
tered and dirty. One _ nerveless 
hand hung down between his knees, 
and his ungainly legs were sprawled 
out before him. 

“Been dead a good ten hours,” re- 
marked the doctor. “Poor devil 
musta climbed in one of the win- 
dows to get out of the storm, and 
died here.” 

“Wonder where he come from?” 

“Just a tramp, I reckon. One of 
them bums that never want a 
home.” 

“Well, he sure picked a nice 
cheerful hole to die in, anyway;— 
not a stick of furniture nor a crust 
of bread. Nothin’, poor devil!” 

“You goin’ back to the corners, 
Steve?” called the doctor to one of 
the men, who, curiosity satisfied, 
was about to climb into a sleigh 
that stood out on the main road. 
“I come out with Frank Leith and 
if you don’t mind I'll go back with 
you. Got to make my report, you 
know.” 

The sleigh slid off across the 
frozen road, the tinkle of its bells 
fading away into silence, and the 
group of men and boys who had 
gathered about, also turned toward 
the village. Soon the place, in all 
its drab desolation, was left to it- 
self again, and the figure on the 
soapbox, whose lone footsteps still 
showed on the snow beneath the 
window, smiled on peacefully while 
the warm sunlight streamed into 
the room. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. POOR OLD FAUST 


HERE is a Protean quality about 

certain men that transcends 
their actual achievements. Dr. 
Johnson is conceded to be great al- 
though his criticisms are forgotten 
and his dictionary is waste paper. 
The English-speaking world has ac- 
cepted Goethe as an Olympian al- 
though there are decidedly few who 
can name his works or who having 
attempted to read them can pro- 
nounce them anything but boring. 
Even Carlyle, the enthusiastic trans- 
lator of Wilhelm Meister, admits 
that its charm is elusive, that to the 
average scholar its best qualities are 
recondite, while to the average read- 
er it is flat and unprofitable. Baf- 
fled by the lachrymose romanticism 
of The Sorrows of Werther, by the 
sentimentalism of Hermann and 
Dorothea, the English world has 
pinned its faith on Faust. There 
are even men alive who have read 
Part II. 

Two events have conspired to 
rob Johann Wolfgang of some of 
his prestige in 1928. One is the 
translation of his life by a popular 
biographer; the second is the pro- 
duction of Faust. 

Though it has been no secret that 
Werther but relived the amorous 
annals of Goethe, Werther was a 
sealed book to the general public. 
Goethe’s life remained enshrouded 
in those graceful clouds that De 
Quincey penned about him. How 
different the tenor of the two biogra- 
phists is apparent in these two ex- 
cerpts, relating to the same year: 





De Quincey: “His serenity con- 
tinued unbroken.” 

Ludwig: “His final loneliness 
became sheer desolation.” 

And this concerning his death- 
bed: 

De Quincey: “After a six days’ 
illness which caused him no appar- 
ent suffering, he breathed away as 
if in a gentle sleep. Never was a 
death more in harmony with the 
life it closed. Both had the same 
character of deep and absolute tran- 
quillity.” 

Ludwig: “Terrible nervous rest- 
lessness made the old man like a 
hunted creature—one moment in 
his bed, the next in his armchair. 
The pain wrung moans and loud 
cries from the tortured sufferer. 
He looked as in the last throes of 
dissolution.” 

In fact, as woven by Ludwig, 
Goethe’s life was a maelstrom of 
passion, much too changeable for 
dignity. Byronic is the female pro- 
cession of Lili and Lotte, Frederika 
and Charlotte and Christiane, to say 
nothing of Bettina and Corona, and 
the almost childish forms of Ulrica 
and Marianne when he was over 
sixty. His first real love he seduced 
and deserted when twenty. And 
each new romance brought with it 
fresh torment. There is little gaiety 
about the love affairs of a German 
genius. At thirty he notes in his 
diary: “Strain, depression, reli- 
giosity—Fever at night—Strange, 
swift melancholy alternations of 
feeling.” To Charlotte he wrote, 




















“Oh, you can torment a man as 
Fate does; he does not dare com- 
plain or cry out, it goes too deep.” 
Then he jots down: “Lovemaking. 
Rehearsal. I am still a completely 
sensual man.” This was in refer- 
ence to an interlude with Corona. 
“Voila un homme qui a eu des 
grands chagrins!” exclaimed a 
Frenchman on seeing him. Wie- 
land declares he was almost inva- 
riably exasperated and moody. Age 
brought Goethe no relief. Forty 
years later, on parting with Mari- 
anne, he cries out: 
“Let me weep! Enshrouded by 
night 
In the unending desert—” 


But coequal to the velocity of his 
passions was his tireless industry. 
As Privy Councilor of the little 
Duchy of Weimar he made himself 
responsible for almost all its activ- 
ities, from directing its theater to 
superintending the mines. He 
tested the soil, studied beet roots, 
reconstructed the roads, delved into 
geology, then soared up into mete- 
orology in general. In zéology, bot- 
any and physics he elaborated theo- 
ries that were an important contri- 
bution to the study of evolution, 
and the presence of the intermaxil- 
lary bone in the human skull is his 
discovery. He wrote current criti- 
cisms of English, French and Ital- 
ian literature; was a connoisseur of 
classical art as well as something 
of an archeologist. The drawers 
of his desk were filled with beetles 
and butterflies, fossils and stones. 
The world of science respected him 
as a confrére—the world of art and 
music venerated him as a demigod. 

From the seething turmoil of his 
passions, his spirit gleaned philo- 
sophic experience for the world but 
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no interior benefit. “If I may not 
be happy,” he cried, “then make 
me wise.” He grew in courage but 
not in peace. 


“Stund’ ich, Natur, vor dir ein Mann 
allein 

Da war’s der Muhe wert ein 
Mensch zu sein.” 


“Nature, I stand before you a lonely 
man 

But being a Man is worth the 
pain.” 


“To be a man is being near the 
gods.” “Ideals shall not prevent 
me from being genuine—good and 
bad—like Nature.” The duality of 
the lofty spirit torn by hungry emo- 
tions; of the artist who could sense 
the soul of beauty and yet be con- 
tinually ravaged by its body; of the 
scientist whose laboratory could 
never exclude the fragrance of a 
woman’s handkerchief—all this has 
been condensed into Part I. of 
Faust. It was Faust that Goethe 
conceived in his youth—that he 
finished just before his death. 
There can never be any date to it 
for it is as old and as young as 
man. It is quite legitimate to per- 
mit Goethe’s literary fame to stand 
or fall by Faust for it was the mag- 
num opus of his life. But it is not 
fair to judge the man by Ludwig or 
the play by the Theater Guild. 
Ludwig has stripped the passions 
of Goethe stark naked. He has 
written the life of Johann Wolf- 
gang with all his Lottes and Lilis, 
but the man had a soul and it was 
the soul of an artist. Faust is a 
universal drama clothed in Ger- 
man folklore. The Guild has given 


us a German folkdrama and for- 
gotten its universal content. 
Probably Faust’s worst enemy is 
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Gounod. “Who wants to go to see 
the libretto of an old opera?” was 
one comment made to us. So anx- 
ious was the Guild to keep away 
from Gounod that it followed the 
example of modern German direc- 
tors and instead of medieval cos- 
tumes chose the early nineteenth 
century. Not a note of Gounod is 
heard—not even Berlioz. The mu- 
sic is by a living composer, Zeller. 
But though the settings are like a 
series of charming little water col- 
ors of old German towns and peas- 
ant life, interspersed with some 
modernistic glimpses of Satanic 
night clubs, this production of 
Faust never does really get away 
from Gounod. The _ sublimities 
scored by Chaliapin in _ Boito’s 
Mefistofele are lacking. The Guild 
has tried to make Faust natural; it 
has shied away from heroics; but 
it has substituted the Black Forest 
for Parnassus. 

Dudley Digges, a sound charac- 
ter actor, is Mephistopheles. In- 
stead of emphasizing the horrid and 
sinister quality of this Bad Angel, 
this nether part of each man’s soul, 
he has endowed his devil with more 
sense of humor than majesty. In 
the Witches’ Kitchen he dandles his 
womanfolk with bourgeois aban- 
don. No one who has seen Chali- 
apin can ever forget his first en- 
trance. Disguised as a monk, he 
says nothing, but as he walks to- 
wards Faust the whole world of 
evil, great and impenetrable, walks 
with him. 

Faust himself is chiefly handi- 
capped in the beginning by his 
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make-up which must apparently 
have been suggested by Beethoven 
for one unconsciously keeps look- 
ing for the wart on the nose. 
Goethe proved in his own person 
that a scholar could still be some- 
thing of a dandy, but so unkempt 
is the matted shock of white hair, 
so clumsy the shapeless old coat 
and boots of the unrejuvenated 
Faust that when Mr. George Gaul 
emerges as himself much sympathy 
has already been lost. His young 
Faust is the adequate hero of ro- 
mantic drama but never the univer- 
sal man. Miss Helen Chandler’s 
Margaret is even more limited. 
There is grave danger that her 
childish treble may turn into a per- 
manent whine. Her Margaret is so 
very young that her innocence 
seems largely immaturity. Her elo- 
cution is continually bad. The only 
member of the cast who rose to any 
height was Valentine whose Eng- 
lish was as poor as his emotion 
seemed impassioned. The scene in 
Auerbach’s Cellar is so clumsily 
done that it seems like a school- 
boy’s notion of a drinking bout. 
The “jolly companions” are sim- 
ple sots. They can barely move or 
speak, and the Song of the Flea is 
lost in hiccups. 

And yet we came away very 
grateful to the Theater Guild for 
having given Faust in any form and 
wondering what the critic meant 
who suggested the philosophy of 
Faust was dated. Have the heart 
and soul and conscience of mankind 
changed since Goethe wrote of his 
own soul’s struggle? 
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II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


THE Grey Fox.—That the end 
justifies the means is the underly- 
ing principle of most diplomacy. 
The two great opportunists of mod- 
ern history, Gladstone and Cavour, 
might look askance at being cate- 
gorically included with a man 
whose name has become synony- 
mous with crooked dealing, and yet 
Machiavelli had at heart the same 
great aim which it was given to 
Cavour to achieve—the unification 
of Italy. Not only was Machiavelli 
astute as a practical politician; as a 
statesman the very shrewdness of 
his vision made him the more con- 
temptuous of his contemporaries 
who squandered mortal sins on cas- 
ual fancies. 


“Ogni vede quel che tu pari 
Pocchi sentono quel che tu sei.” 


“What you appear all men can see 
But few can tell the man you be,” 


is the slogan for the successful rul- 
er. Integrity, humanity, religion— 
particularly religion—are virtues 
which every prince should wear 
upon his sleeve, but only there. 
Owing to the ill nature of mankind, 
fear is a stronger weapon than love; 
force must often take the place of 
law; peace and order are better 
served by cruelty than mercy. In 
short the evil inherent in men re- 
quires evil treatment. Realizing 
this, the wise prince is justified in 
sinning for the greater good of the 
State. Nor did State to Machiavelli 
mean one city outrivaling another, 
nor one rapacious prince his neigh- 
bor; he dreamed of all the petty, 
snarling tyrants dispossessed and a 
united Italy ruled by a feudal mon- 
archy. Despotism depends upon 





the life of the despot but a feudal 
monarchy as imagined by Machia- 
velli, had the same _ diversified 
strength and endurance of our own 
United States. 

Without this outline in mind of 
his aims and philosophy, it is diffi- 
cult to pass judgment upon the 
work of either playwright or actor 
in reproducing this curious combi- 
nation of idealist and scoundrel; of 
liberal statesmanship and _ foul 
chicanery. Obviously, Machiavelli 
is a character worthy of serious 
drama but it was clever of Mr. Es- 
ler to seize upon the flamboyant 
panorama of the Renaissance for 
his melodrama, which comes to us 
via Professor Baker’s Yale theater. 
The action opens full blast with 
Machiavelli being sent by the Flor- 
entine Republic on a diplomatic 
mission to Caterina Sforza, Duchess 
of Imola. The Republic is anxious 
to hire Caterina’s mercenaries be- 
fore she can sell them to the Medici 
who are trying to regain Florence. 
Machiavelli is a young idealist who 
has faith in honest and open bar- 
gains, but so cruelly does La Sforza 
trick not only his honor but his 
love that Mr. Esler has made this 
incident the pivot of his whole 
career. 

The next act shows him as the 
misanthropic cynic that we find 
him in The Prince but always a 
loyal servant to his State. The 
scene takes place in the castle of 
Sinigaglia, the night of the famous 
massacre when Cesare Borgia gave 
a banquet to all his former enemies 
and having lured them into his web 
had them strangled en masse. Mur- 
der on a grand scale it was with- 
out doubt but good purposive crime. 
As Machiavelli wrote back to the 
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Signori, “it laid a most excellent 
foundation for Borgia’s future pow- 
er.” In the play, Machiavelli in an 
unlikely mood of mercy, saves Cate- 
rina’s son from Cesare’s assassins 
only to find later that the young 
man is receiving pay from the 
Medici. Treachery to Florence is 
one sin for which there is no justi- 
fication and both Caterina and her 
son are asked to step into the next 
room with Machiavelli’s own pri- 
vate executioner. In the last act 
we find him as an old man writing 
The Prince in exile. 

It is clear that as Machiavelli Mr. 
Hull has a rare opportunity. To us 
he completely wastes it. His make- 
up and bearing are a cross between 
Louis XI. and a sexton. He has 
neither the precision nor the dignity 
of the clearest headed and most 
successful politician of his century. 
Machiavelli did not enjoy cruelty, 
he rather deplored it but he was 
candidly elated by the audacity and 
perfection of Cesare’s criminal tech- 
nique. There is a gay urbanity 
about Renaissance wickedness that 
Mr. Hull never grasps. His Flor- 
entine rants and raves and gasps 
but never lives and Machiavelli was 
after alla real man. Very different 
is the Cesare Borgia of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold who gives one of the most 
remarkable impersonations of the 
season. His Borgia makes quite 
plausible the precocious sinner and 
soldier who crammed into thirty- 
two years more plots and crimes 
and battles than ten other men 
could crowd into a century; eter- 
nally callous, irrepressibly cheer- 
ful; a vulgar sensualist yet superb- 
ly brave and appreciative of the 
beauty which his family’s patron- 
age of the arts had given to his pe- 
riod. Full of the same fire of liv- 
ing and energy is the Duchess of 
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Miss Chrystal Herne who proves 
that her range includes the roman- 
tic. She and Mr. Arnold give to the 
play the color and sweep, the sav- 
agery covered by the veneer of 
sophisticated beauty, the endless, 
tortuous intrigues that are the back- 
ground of sixteenth century Italy. 
The Grey Fox has much more 
solid historical foundation, less 
tricky smartness and more sound 
dramatic emotion than The Road to 
Rome. Barring the last scene which 
tends to a sentimental anticlimax, 
Mr. Esler has caught an echo from 
the Renaissance in spite of Mr. 
Henry Hull.—At the Playhouse. 


Mr. MONEYPENNY.—Described as 
a verbal cartoon, Mr. Channing Pol- 
lock, sharpening his pen to suit the 
times, has presented New York with 
a morality play—well jazzed. We 
have had other impressionistic ver- 
sions of our century, with emphasis 
laid on typewriters and night clubs, 
but none written from a didactic 
point of view. Perhaps it is best to 
note right here and now in the name 
of ethics that night life in Mr. 
Moneypenny is depicted a little 
more nakedly than in a good many 
plays that are candidly immoral. 
Certainly the sextette, who perform 
contortions in the glare of the foot- 
lights, sketchily covered by the 
modern apology for underwear, 
would have brought down obloquy 
a few years past on any show on 
Broadway. It is the recurrent and 
always interesting question of just 
where realism and reform should 
part. 

Like Ben Jonson, Mr. Pollock has 
not hesitated to hold up a mirror to 
the “time’s deformity.” As we be- 
lieve enough in his sincerity of pur- 
pose to discountenance any suspi- 
cion of pandering to box office pub- 

















licity by the injection of such 
scenes, it revolves itself finally into 
a question of good taste and sound 
judgment. As Mr. Moneypenny is 
now played we cannot recommend 
it to young people nor could we con- 
ceive of suggesting it to a clergy- 
man. Perhaps Mr. Pollock has 
hoped the flagrancy of one scene 
might draw to it the very class he 
castigates. If so we can only re- 
gret that the last act shows virtue 
as most drearily dull. In fact Mr. 
Wise who comes into the bookshop 
spouting platitudes is one of the 
smuggest bores we have met for 
some time. 

Mr. Moneypenny opens most aus- 
piciously in the vault of a bank 
where the mephitic Moneypenny 
himself has already been unsettling 
the steady vault clerk, John Jones. 
The shadow of Moneypenny myste- 
riously silhouetted in the vault 
makes a really fine opening for the 
scene and tinges it with a hint of 
supernatural agency. As John 
Jones, Donald Meek has endowed 
his little domestic male drudge with 
so much humanity and humor that 
one resents that the extravagant 
fantasy of the next scenes, when 
John Jones becomes Big Business, 
makes it almost impossible for Mr. 
Meek to hold on to the human in- 
terest that his excellent playing has 
evoked. The scene in the Wall 
Street office, with the men shovel- 
ing gold to a metronome as the 
chorus girl typists type and kick; 
and the gilded home of the dull rich 
are not as good as the materialistic 
version of the wedding service on 
Mr. Robert Jones’s impressive cake. 
There follows the night club of 
which we have already described a 
part but what happens in its dark- 
ened depths is most unpleasantly 
suggested. Mr. Pollock has unques- 
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tionably achieved a more than sym- 
bolic “den of iniquity.” John Jones 
is more or less lost in these three 
scenes but on his sick bed and the 
treadmill of business he regains the 
center of the stage. In the Beauty 
Shop—which turns out to be the 
bookshop of his unworldly daugh- 
ter and her professorial husband— 
virtue is victorious but viscid. We 
leave an awakened and once more 
domesticated John Jones washing 
dishes with a wife in dusting cap 
and apron. 

Robert Edmond Jones has de- 
signed the scenes for Mr. Money- 
penny. Richard Boleslavsky has 
staged it. The last tableau of 
Moneypenny crowned and the world 
struggling up his pyramid is a fine 
piece of work. Had Mr. Pollock 
continued the tempo of the first 
scene we believe the result would 
have been stronger. His extrava- 
ganza is not so well contrived as 
it was in Beggars on Horseback, 
and his loss of focus on John Jones 
is a very grave mistake, for John 
Jones is really you and me and all 
the audience. That was the great 
secret of Everyman. Mr. Pollock 
has come so near, however, to some- 
thing almost great that it leaves 
one a little provoked that he could 
not have taken more time to it and 
done better.—At the Cosmopolitan 
Theater. 


O.tymp1A.—Under the persiflage 
of Molnar’s latest comedy runs a 
heady current of passion quite 
strong enough for heavier handling. 
There is the pride of an officer, 
slashed by snobbery, there is the 
princess with the full sixteen Vien- 
nese quarterings who can fall in 
love with a handsome body even if 
it lacks a gentleman’s soul, and 
there is the mother who counts her 
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daughter’s honor well worth the 
price of her remaining at court— 
which of course dates the play as 
before the war. The story is de- 
veloped in its reaction on the elder 
princess whose daughter has en- 
gaged in an indiscreet flirtation 
with a mere captain. Alarmed sud- 
denly by the gathering gossip and 
the fear of the emperor’s disfavor, 
the beautiful Olympia dismisses her 
captain with an insult and, in re- 
venge, he breaks not only her heart 
but her virtue. 

The tempo of the comedy, how- 
ever, is sustained in a flippant vein 
and Laura Hope Crews as the Mam- 
ma of Olympia keeps the laughs in 
her own hands. After a slow expo- 
sition, these are fairly continuous. 
Miss Fay Compton of London has 
the handicap of the one serious part 
but due to her delicacy of shading, 
her Olympia keeps in tune with the 
comedy. As we have said Miss 
Crews carries the responsibility for 
the humor and, in inducing the au- 
dience to view each situation from 
her own contracted angle, the lau- 
rels of the evening are hers. As the 
forcedly comic rural constable, Mr. 
Richie Ling helps out a rather 
ragged character. One of the most 
finished members of the clever cast 
is Arnold Korff as the Prince Papa. 
Though, physically, Mr. Hunter is 
not quite a Princess’ dream, he is a 
competent captain. 

It is doubtful if Olympia will be 
as successful as The High Road. 
Both are sophisticated studies in 
snobbery. Both are the tired trifles 
of brilliant dramatists—but while 
Lonsdale has kept his hero a gentle- 
man, Molnar has turned his into a 
cad. In both, the lovers are parted, 


but in Olympia the dregs of passion 
are thrown over the footlights.—At 
the Empire Theater. 
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Gops OF THE LIGHTNING.—Sacco 
and Vanzetti are still with us. In 
Maxwell Anderson’s drama their 
martyrdom by American bureau- 
cracy is idealized before an apprecia- 
tive audience of fellow anarchists. 
To gain further sympathy, Mr. An- 
derson has been careful to make 
one of his heroes a full-blooded 
American and the other a very rari- 
fied version of a Red Italian. If 
anyone doubted that the underlying 
purpose of What Price Glory was 
unpatrotic they have only to see Mr. 
Anderson’s later and more candid 
play to be convinced. According to 
the I. W. W. hero of Gods of the 
Lightning, “the American constitu- 
tion was framed up by some hogs 
to guard their own trough,” the 
American flag is the symbol of Wall 
Street, and American laws are made 
to protect the rich and impoverish 
the poor. An American policeman 
has never used his club on a capital- 
ist, it is kept to break the bones of 
the laborer. Our flag is respected 
only by those poor foreigners who 
have still to learn the tyranny our 
fabled freedom conceals. Respect 
for authority is a superstition nur- 
tured by the rich to keep the poor 
man enslaved. So, of course, is re- 
ligion. Our law courts seek only to 
uphold the law regardless of indi- 
vidual justice. Order must be pre- 
served and the streets kept open 
for the bankers’ limousines if to do 
it all the I. W. W.’s in the city must 
be railroaded to jail. This is the 
substance of the play and each of 
these sentiments is greeted with 
prolonged applause by an audience 
which has a small percentage of 
Anglo-Saxon lineage. 

That such propaganda can be 
produced without a comment seems 
rather indicative of the still existing 
liberty in our country. It is a little 
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difficult not to rise and suggest that 
if so many foreign gentlemen find 
our America so uncongenial they 
are very free to leave it. As is ad- 
mitted in the play they are kind 
enough to remain only to make 
trouble. As a play Gods of the 
Lightning is interesting throughout 
though it is difficult to judge just 
how much of the dramatic is in- 
jected by the reaction of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Anderson knows the value 
of touching a chord that is still vi- 
brating. 

The extraneous characters and 
dialogue of Act I. now add to the 
suspense by keeping the audience 
on tenterhooks for the meat of the 
discussion. But would they appear 
as simple padding ten years hence? 
The trial with its miscarriage of 
justice and suborned witnesses is 
strongly handled. The judge is 
made a stuffed shirt and the dis- 
trict attorney a crook. The gentle 
anarchist is given a martyr’s halo. 
The I. W. W. is a more rugged 
hero. Charles Bickford as the lat- 
ter is very much at home in his 
part and makes the most of all his 
speeches. His forceful delivery is 
eminently dramatic. The cast, in- 
deed, is all good and well directed. 
Nor is the language as objection- 
able as in most plays now current. 
It seems a little unnecessary to 
have dragged in the Salvation Army 
for the purpose of ridicule. It 
serves as a scapegoat for Christian- 
ity in general.—At the Little The- 
ater. 


JeEaLousy.—As is patent from the 
title this is not a tragedy of lofty 
emotions. Indeed the only lofti- 
ness discernible is in the set—which 
is a studio. Two Parisians with 
murky pasts have decided to stabi- 
lize their union with a marriage li- 
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cense. The fourth wall of their 
apartment is removed for us on 
their wedding night and almost be- 
fore they have been able to review 
their home together, the ominous 
shadow of the isosceles begins to 
make its outline clear in the back- 
ground. The only original feature 
of this triangle is that it is com- 
pleted solely by the telephone. But 
so pervasive is the suggestion of the 
sinister old sensualist who has en- 
slaved the woman that his presence 
is felt rather more powerfully than 
if he were seen. 

Jealousy is drama stripped of re- 
lief or ornament. Its cast is re- 
duced to the two who engender it— 
the man and the woman. It is like 
an outline drawing of Sardou or 
Pinero. The technique is classic. 
The meticulously fitted morsels of 
circumstance and falsehood devel- 
oped in the school of Bernstein and 
Henry Arthur Jones are manipu- 
lated by M. Verneuil with skillful 
facility. Though it must have been 
a relief to eliminate in toto the in- 
terruptions of epigrammatic friends 
who have chattered over the teacups 
of so many similar situations, it, 
nevertheless, requires experience 
and really hard work on the part of 
both playwright and actors to sus- 
tain continuous emotion in a téte-d- 
téte. There is no question but that 
this has been achieved. Although 
the man is a brooding and self-cen- 
tered artist with a nasty temper 
and a habit of calling his wife ugly 
names, and although she, unfortu- 
nately, happens to be just what he 
calls her, so entirely human are the 
characters and so very true the 
acting of Miss Fay Bainter and Mr. 
John Halliday that one has the un- 
pleasant feeling of really eavesdrop- 
ping. Jealousy does not leave a 
pleasant aftertaste. 
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The translation by Eugene Wal- 
ter has not a trace of French idiom 
—a very unusual attribute. Though 
Verneuil has tried to end on a really 
heroic note, it is not quite obtain- 
able. We leave the woman on her 
knees, but after all that has gone 
before God seems rather of an after- 
thought. Without some small sense 
of their own iniquities—of murder 
and adultery and _ lies—without 
some inkling of shame, prayer 
seems a little alien. Unfortunate- 
ly, to any one possessing a small 
knowledge of the ways of French 
juries when deciding crimes of pas- 
sion, the man’s gesture of expiation 
by delivering himself up to justice, 
appears a rather safe climax.—At 
the Maxine Elliott Theater. 


CRASHING THROUGH.—A comedy 
of Gramercy Park and such old 
New Yorkers that are still extant, 
amateurishly written and very bad- 
ly played by Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man as the Dowager of the old 
school. Miss Rose Hobart does the 
very best she can with the part of 
the granddaughter, who is so dis- 
gusted with the travesty that her 
parents have made of marriage 
vows in the convenient Paris courts, 
that when she gives her heart to a 
steel riveter they decide there is 
more permanency in a union that 
only their own hearts have hal- 
lowed. 

This result of the usurpation of 
the marriage ceremony by those 
who formerly dispensed with it, is 
the most interesting part of the play. 
It is a pity that it could not have 
been incorporated in a better piece 
of work. Intelligent direction and 
some rewriting would have gone far 
to remedy the mistakes. The draw- 
ing-room is kept for too many 
scenes in its summer coverings but 
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it has the atmosphere of a brown- 
stone house and the hero has a sud- 
den and original entrance. Crash- 
ing Through will probably improve 
as Miss Crosman becomes more 
certain of her lines.—At the Repub- 
lic Theater. 


LitTLe AccipENT.—The flippancy 
of the title is one of the worst fea- 
tures of this comedy for the acci- 
dent happens to be a nameless baby. 
The play as a whole seems rather 
typical of a phase of modern life— 
smart, vulgar, independent, un- 
moral and yet at bottom apprecia- 
tive of real values. The plot moves 
on the arrival of a telegram during 
a wedding rehearsal when the 
bridegroom learns he is already a 
father. The sudden assumption of 
paternity so upsets his system that 
he leaves bride, rehearsal and 
friends and rushes to the hospital 
in Chicago. The scene in the wait- 
ing room of this hospital is the 
backbone of the play. 

The reaction of the two other fa- 
thers who are waiting the advent 
of their offspring; the glacial ma- 
chinery of our institutions; the lay- 
man’s subservience to the dictator- 
ship of the medical faculty; the 
volatile and hysterical male domi- 
nated by woman in a uniform are 
made the source of original and nat- 
ural comedy. Paternity has been 
said to be a more general character- 
istic of our nation than maternity. 
Evidently Floyd Dell believes it so. 
His hero kidnaps his baby to save 
it from adoption and at the end he 
is teaching the mother and his fu- 
ture wife to take care of it. This 
scene in a furnished-room house is 
amusing but a little farcical. Little 
Accident will live or die by Act II. 
It seems to be living.—At the Mo- 
rosco Theater. 
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MACHINAL.—If an impressionistic 
drama could open without the click- 
ing of a typewriter and continue 
without a speakeasy, it might mean 
that a revolution had taken place in 
our national life but—it would be 
very pleasant for the audience. Per- 
haps a conscientious impressionist 
could discover some even more ob- 
jectionable phases of modern life 
and yet, after seeing Machinal, we 
doubt it. This is the story of a 
stenographer in ten scenes. The 
scenes are arranged by Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones and staged by Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins—there is special in- 
cidental music and altogether it is a 
very solemn occasion. The stenog- 
rapher is supposed to be the victim 
of a machine-made society. She 
has a mother who nags, an employ- 
er who proposes marriage, and an 
author who insists that she be whol- 
ly wretched. She dislikes the em- 
ployer but she marries him mechan- 
ically; has a baby; and a love af- 
fair; then kills her husband and 
dies in Sing Sing. The stenographer 
is drab and her story is sordid. 
There is neither shame nor decency 
in the way it is presented. The 
scenes are unpleasantly suggestive 
when not wholly offensive. It closes 
with the shrieks of the woman in 
the Death House. Machinal is as 
wholesome as stale salmon.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. 


Tin Pan Atitey.—Slang for the 
song writers of Broadway. This 
is another night-club melodrama 
where the central murder takes 
place in the Grand Central before 
the gates of the Western Limited. 
If anyone wishes to learn how to 
handle a successful assassination, 
they will here glean practical in- 
struction. That is all they will de- 
rive from Tin Pan Alley except a 
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most continuous and monstrous 
stream of foul language. The plot 
is fairly logical with well-developed 
action, and the characterization is 
stabilized by the good work of Miss 
Claudette Colbert and John Wray— 
once, save the mark, a Shakespear- 
ean player and a memorable Gobbo. 
That directors and authors should 
force decent professionals to utter 
such profanity—that the public will 
accept it, is really a question for the 
painful consideration of every 
thoughtful citizen.—At the Biltmore 
Theater. 


NicHT Hostess.—The only prob- 
lem presented by Night Hostess is 
that John Golden and Winchell 
Smith should have bothered to pro- 
duce it. Its ineptitude is even now 
so apparent that one wonders what 
in the world there is in it to lure 
an audience to see another murder 
take place in another night club. 
This time after they take the trou- 
ble to put the body into a trunk 
they seem afraid of making things 
too gruesome and begin to joke about 
it. But when the villain jumps 
down the elevator shaft the laugh 
is allon him. Neither the story nor 
the people in it carry conviction 
and the endless amount of coming 
and going—of drunken roisterers 
and rough speech accomplishes 
nothing. It is a real tragedy that 
Night Hostess should have sur- 
vived when Golden’s amusing and 
agreeable Eva the Fifth passed 
away. There are too many night 
clubs in New York; we wish no 
good luck to this one.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck Theater. 


A MAN WitH Rep Hair.—The 
Grand Guignol is sufficiently kind 
always to present one comedy to 
counteract the shattering effect of 
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its horrors, but in this adaptation 
from Hugh Walpole’s story no lo- 
tion is supplied to smooth down the 
hair that during the evening’s tor- 
ment rises more and more stiffly on 
end. It proves what a little reality 
in characterization and the power 
of suggestion may do. Between 
ourselves, by the time the curtain 
went up on Act III. we had reached 
such a state of mental distress that 
we sat trembling, afraid to open our 
eyes, and when finally we rushed 
out of the theater it was without a 
purse; our coat we still had only 
because it had never been removed. 
We gather that this was the frame 
of mind which Mr. Walpole desired 
to achieve. 

One can hardly list it under the 
heading: Amusement. The most 
terrible part about the play is that 
it seems a more or less authentic 
study of a perverted mind. Mr. 
Crispin is a specimen in the list of 
psychological horrors. He has a 
morbid affinity for pain. It is by 
suffering that man becomes godlike, 
and he excuses the exercise of his 
revolting craving by declaring that 
in inflicting pain he transfigures hu- 
man nature. It is not a pretty sub- 
ject. His cottage on a cliff in Corn- 
wall has a nasty oriental odor and 
four mute Japanese as servants who 
can tell no tales. From the moment 
that we enter the house with Charles 
Percy Harkness from Baker, Ore- 
gon, who admits he is a coward about 
physical pain, we can feel the un- 
healthy atmosphere. The plot is 
the weakest part for that is pure 
melodrama. No girl but one deter- 
mined to be the hysterical heroine 
of a thriller could have married 
young Crispin or entered the Cris- 
pin household, nor can we imagine 
any sane young man coming to res- 
cue the said heroine without a re- 
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volver. As Crispin, Mr. Edward G. 
Robinson executes a remarkable 
feat of acting. Unholy as is his wig, 
he makes his unwholesome imper- 
sonation unpleasantly convincing. 
His insinuating voice suits his gen- 
tle manners. His appreciation of 
beauty, which was a common trait 
with the Crispins of the Renais- 
sance, appears sincere and his out- 
burst of grief after he has destroyed 
one of his choicest etchings in a 
fury is groveling and grotesque but 
still convincing. It is the art of Mr. 
Robinson that holds the play in the 
realm of suspense. Next to him in 
importance is Mr. Vermilyea as the 
commonplace young American. It 
is with him we walk through the 
terrors of the evening. We hold on 
tightly to his common-sense brav- 
ery, until he begins to falter—at 
that point we shut our eyes. We 
never want to know what Crispin 
did to David in the tower. There 
seems to be some curious misun- 
derstanding between Walpole and 
the director, Mr. John D. Williams, 
about Crispin’s son for his lines and 
actions are sane but his appearance 
and movements are not only un- 
couth but feeble-minded. Mrs. 
Deems Taylor did some catchy hys- 
terical sobbing as the misguided 
heroine. It is a pity that although 
the devil must get his due, Mr. 
Robinson must meet his end in such 
a riotous manner. 

The Garrick Players have certain- 
ly chosen a sharply contrasted suc- 
cessor to When Crummles Played. 
Mr. Wagner’s productions are un- 
usual. A Man With Red Hair was 
a great success in London, but for 
our own nervous system we hope 
no more literary geniuses will take 
to writing melodramas. It will take 
us a long time to recover from this 
one.—At the Garrick Theater. 




















1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. — O’Neill’s 
dramatic analysis of experimental 
psychology in nine scenes which 
consumes half an afternoon and all 
of an evening and is continuously 
interesting, but which is wholly un- 
suitable for any but mature audi- 
ences.—At the John Golden The- 
ater. 


2. May 


SHow Boat.—An operetta that 
follows the Mississippi, where “Ol’ 
Man River” is enhanced by good 
voices, good actors, good settings 
and a libretto taken from the novel. 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 





THE THREE MUSKETEERS.—Offers 
an opportunity to slip back into the 
days of high romance. Dennis King 
is a graceful and very lively d’Ar- 
tagnan. The Albertina Rasch bal- 
lets are unusually beautiful—need- 
less to say, and so are the costumes. 
—At the Lyric Theater. 


3. November 


THE Front Pace.—A journalistic 
melodrama laid in the pressroom of 
the Chicago Criminal Courts the 
night before an execution. The es- 
cape of the condemned and the 
struggle of the junior reporter be- 
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III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


tween loyalty to his paper and his 
waiting bride provide an exciting 
story but with too many extremely 
coarse vulgarisms.—At the Times 
Square Theater. 


THE HicuH Roap.—Latest Lons- 
dale comedy with Miss Edna Best 
of London and an excellent cast in- 
cluding the elder Kerr. Not as good 
as The Last of Mrs. Cheyney but a 
delightful relief from the foul lan- 
guage and unpleasant incidents now 
current on Broadway.—At the Ful- 
ton Theater. 


THE NEw Moon.—Even better 
than The Desert Song. An operetta 
with an interesting story, a full- 
throated men’s chorus, good music 
—a tenor and soprano with real 
voices, clean comedy, and the pic- 
turesque setting of New Orleans 
and the West Indies during the 
French Revolution. Recommended 
for theater parties.—At the Impe- 
rial Theater. 


CouraGeE.—Comedy of a widow 
and her seven children in which 
Janet Beecher and the seventh son 
are most of the play. Unfortunate- 
ly the plot hinges on the illegitimacy 
of this amusing child which curtails 
its suitability for young audiences. 
Although unevenly written it has 
both humor and pathos.—At the 
Ritz Theater. 


IV. IMPORTANT REVIVALS 


Sun Up.—lIn this now famous 
play of the Kentucky mountains, 
Miss Lucille La Verne has become 
identified with the Widow Cagel. 
In a barren season it is to be hoped 
that the revival of Sun Up will find 


a warm welcome. It has action, 
emotion, humor and unusually good 


acting. Moreover it is not only 
clean but intelligent and worth 
while. It has, in fact, almost every 


quality that the majority of the cur- 
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rent plays lack.—At the Princess 
Theater. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.—Pro- 
duced last season by Mr. Hampden, 
this comedy of Ibsen’s provides 
him with one of the very best of his 
characterizations and proves itself 
to be very full of real satire and in- 
terest. Well worth seeing.—At the 
Walter Hampden Theater. 


THE YELLOW JACKET.—Romantic 
and whimsical; pleasing to the eye 
and grateful to ears long unused to 
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delicate phrasing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn are to be thanked for giving 
us another opportunity to see the 
celebrated Property Man of this 
charming Chinese fantasy. It is to 
be hoped that their new theater will 
be well patronized.—At the Coburn 
Theater (formerly Daly’s 63rd St. 
Theater). 


* * * 


JuNIonR FESTIVAL PLAYERS will 
give a pantomime every afternoon 
at three o’clock in Christmas week 
at The Neighborhood Playhouse. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON? 


HE London Charterhouse, on ac- 

count of its associations with 
the first English Martyrs at the 
Reformation, is one of the most 
cherished spots in the city. 

In London no other monastic re- 
mains are so considerable as those 
of the Charterhouse, but they have, 
of course, undergone many struc- 
tural alterations in the course of 
time. Nevertheless, a large portion 
of the ancient buildings still re- 
mains. 

London Catholics are especially 
proud of this spot, since it was 
against the monks of this monas- 
tery that Henry VIII. vented his 
particular fury, and the convent 
proved a veritable “School of Mar- 
tyrs.” 

The Charterhouse is now widely 
known as one of England’s great 
educational foundations, and _ its 
history, as such, is interesting 
enough, but to Catholics the mem- 
ories of this monastery and its 
monks are more dear. Also, it is 
not without interest to trace its 


1Acknowledgment is due for several refer- 
ences to Dom Lawrence Hendriks’ book en- 
titled The London Charterhouse. 





transition from a monastic estab- 
lishment to a private dwelling, and 
then to the time when it became a 
charitable institution. 

The foundation of the London 
Charterhouse, or House of the Salu- 
tation of Our Lady, as it was then 
known, dates from the years 1348-9, 
when thousands of the inhabitants 
of the city were carried off by the 
“Black Death.” A piece of land 
known as the Pardon Churchyard, 
which was situated just under the 
city walls, had been consecrated in 
order to receive the bodies of the 
thousands of victims of this deadly 
plague. This was destined to be- 
come the site of the Charterhouse. 
A chapel was also built and en- 
dowed for the celebration of Masses 
for the repose of the souls of those 
buried there. 

Bishop Michael de Northburgh, a 
Dominican friar, and Sir Walter de 
Manny were the chief founders. In 
1371 the Carthusian Order took 
possession of the buildings founded 
upon the site in 1349. 

After the establishment, two hun- 
dred years were to pass before the 
monks came before the public gaze. 
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During this time the daily life of 
the monastery had gone on without 
any incidents of more than ordi- 
nary importance to the outside 
world; the monks being busy with 
the essentials of their contemplative 
life—prayer, study and manual 
labor. 

In 1534, however, the Act of Suc- 
cession was passed and the Royal 
Commissioners paid a visit to the 
monastery, and the monks were 
questioned on the validity of 
Henry’s marriage with Anne Bo- 
leyn. The prior having given his 
opinion against the new marriage, 
he was, in company with the proc- 
urator, placed in the Tower. They 
remained there for a month, but 
were later persuaded to consent 
with certain conditions. On the oc- 
casion of the third visit of the Com- 
missioners, eight of the monks 
signed their allegiance to the Act 
with the proviso, “as far as the 
Law of God permits.” 

The following year was to be an 
important one for the Catholic 
Faith in England and for the Car- 
thusian Order, for the Acts of 
Cromwell, who was Henry’s great 
accomplice, were causing concern 
to conscientious Catholics. Henry 
and his advisers were aware that 
these monks would remain stead- 
fast and were eager in their efforts 
to secure submission. The monks 
felt the inevitable troubles fast ap- 
proaching, and as the struggle drew 
nearer they prepared themselves 
with a Solemn Triduum, which will 
go down in the history of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs. On the last day, when 


the prior was saying the Votive 
Mass of the Holy Ghost he was over- 
come after the Elevation by God’s 
Manifestation of His Presence. 
Shortly afterwards, John Hough- 
Augustine 


ton, Robert Laurence, 
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Webster, the Priors of the Charter- 
houses of London, Beauvale and Ax- 
holme, were placed in the Tower 
with Fathers Richard Reynolds, a 
Bridgittine of Syon Abbey, and John 
Hale, a secular priest of Isleworth. 
They were soon condemned to be 
drawn, hanged and quartered for 
having said “that the King, Our 
Sovereign, is not the supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England.” 
On May 4, 1535, a day forever mem- 
orable in the annals of Catholics in 
England, they were martyred with 
indescribable brutalities at Tyburn, 
after having been drawn upon hur- 
dles from the Tower in their habits. 
Thus, for the first time in history, 
London saw some of its holiest 
monks executed like common crim- 
inals. 

Blessed Thomas More, who at one 
time had spent four years in the 
Charterhouse and was imprisoned 
in the Tower, saw them being led 
out and said to his daughter, “Lo, 
dost thou not see, Meg, that these 
blessed Fathers be now as cheerful 
in going to their deaths as bride- 
grooms to their marriages.” 

Later, Fathers Exmew, Middle- 
more and Newdigate, the latter had 
once been a courtier of Henry’s, 
were placed in the Marshalsea, 
where they suffered the most cruel 
tortures—being chained in an up- 
right position to posts, their necks, 
arms and legs being held fast by 
chains. They were afterwards re- 
moved to the Tower. On June 19th 
they followed their brethren, and 
were martyred with the brutalities 
of the period. 

Following these executions, less 
harsh means were employed and 
Henry’s advisers tried to gain the 
submission of the monks by persua- 
sion, privation and threats. Even 
their books were taken away, and 




















their lives were made a living mar- 
tyrdom. Yet still they did not sub- 


mit. However, weakness showed it- 
self and some twenty of the monks 
gave way, but ten refused to take 
the Oath, and soon after, on May 
29, 1537, they found themselves in 
the Newgate Prison. Three of them 
were professed monks, one a deacon 
and the remaining six were lay- 
brothers. 

Meanwhile two of the London 
Carthusians, Fathers Rochester and 
Walworth, had been hanged at 
York on May 10th. 

The cruelties these monks en- 
dured in Newgate compared with 
the brutal deaths of their brethren. 
They were chained upright in a 
filthy cell and left to starve. Father 
Morris, S.J., in his Troubles of Our 
Catholic Forefathers, describes the 
heroism of Margaret Clement, the 
adopted daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, who, at great personal risk, 
brought food to them and tended 
them. She disguised herself as a 
milkmaid and so gained access to 
the prison; later, when this was 
prohibited she managed to let food 
down to them from the roof by 
means of a string. But, in spite of 
her efforts, nine soon succumbed to 
the hardships, and William Horne, 
who survived the others, died under 
the knife of the executioner at Ty- 
burn on August 4, 1540, and his 
martyrdom closed the list of eight- 
een English Carthusians. 

The monastery was then surren- 
dered to the king and in the No- 
vember of 1537 the remaining 
monks were given pensions and ex- 
pelled. During the next three and 
a half years the buildings remained 
in the King’s hands, and he appears 
to have allowed them to be used as 
a store-house for tents. According 
to Dom Lawrence Hendriks, a mem- 
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ber of the Order and the author of 
one of the most reliable books on 
the subject, Henry “allowed it at 
the same time to be shamefully 
abused by a number of persons who 
committed most disgraceful out- 
rages within those hallowed walls.” 
He goes on to say that “the sacred 
altars, on which the Christian sacri- 
fice had so often been offered up, 
now served as gaming tables.” 

A change took place in 1545, 
when the buildings were given to 
Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) 
North, who turned them into a pri- 
vate dwelling; the church becoming 
a dining hall. 

A few years later it was sold to 
the unfortunate Duke of Northum- 
berland, who, however, had to for- 
feit all his property for treason. 
In 1553 the monastery therefore 
came into the possession of Queen 
Mary, who, after the ratification of 
alienated church property, by the 
Holy See, gave it to Lord North. Its 
owner appears to have taken good 
care to be on the winning side, for 
we find that Queen Elizabeth, on her 
accession, stayed for several days at 
the Charterhouse as the guest of 
Lord North. His son, in 1565, sold 
it to the Duke of Norfolk, and part 
of the property subsequently be- 
came the residence of the Duke of 
Rutland, and it still bears the name 
of Rutland Place. He, in his turn, 
came to the scaffold, and Elizabeth 
allowed the Portuguese Ambassador 
to live in Howard House, as it was 
then called, and for a time Mass was 
again celebrated within its walls. 

The Venerable Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, eldest son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was restored to 
his estate in 1581, but when on the 
point of leaving the country, he 
was betrayed by his servants and 
committed to the Tower, where he 
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died. The last tenant was Lord 
Thomas Howard, a great seaman of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

This brings the short history of 
the Charterhouse, as a nobleman’s 
mansion, to an end, for it was after- 
wards sold to Thomas Sutton who 
founded a home for elderly people 
without means, and a school for the 
education of boys whose parents 
were not able to bring them up 
properly. 

Lord Howard, then Earl of Suf- 
folk, sold the Charterhouse to Sut- 
ton in 1611 for the sum of £13,000. 
Numerous alterations and improve- 
ments had been made, for North 
had sold it to Norfolk in 1565 for 
£2,200, with the addition of £300 
for the Pardon Churchyard. 
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Thomas Sutton, a fervent Protes- 
tant, was extremely wealthy and 
contributed generously to all chari- 
ties, and has now become famous as 
the founder of this well-known 
school that bears the name of Char- 


terhouse. In 1872, the college was 
removed from London to Godalm- 
ing in Surrey. The gateway of the 
school that still stands was the en- 
trance to the monastery, but the 
other portions of the buildings have 
undergone many alterations during 
the occupations of its numerous 
tenants. However, the existing re- 
mains of the Charterhouse remind 
us of the associations with the first 
Martyrs, who now bear the title of 
Blessed and yet await Canonization. 
MAURICE PHILIPs. 














Our MOTHER TONGUE 


Do you know that our mother 
tongue, although it is spoken by 
nearly 200,000,000 people, is the 
most illogical language in_ the 
world? It is almost as full of idiot- 
ism and idiosyncrasies as its gram- 
mar is full of exceptions that prove 
the rule. To us who speak it daily, 
it doesn’t seem to be so, but to the 
foreigner who studies it, it is so 
full of pitfalls that he frequently 
makes ludicrous blunders. 

Not so long ago, one of them told 
me of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered. The spelling of words was 
not half as difficult to learn as how 
to make use of the words once he 
knew them, for when he did use 
them, he felt he was talking non- 
sense. 

Have you ever seen a man sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves? Of course, you 
have. Or one laugh up his sleeve? 
Certainly. Well, the foreigner will 
tell you it just can’t be done. I ex- 
plained to him that studying Eng- 
lish was like “buying a pig in a 
poke”—full of thrilling adventures. 
“Buying a pig in a poke,” said he. 
“What’s that? I never saw it done.” 
You see, he took his English too lit- 
erally—and he was an intelligent 
man at that. 

A Parisian friend recently twitted 
me with the absurdities of English. 
He had studied it for years, and the 
more he studied the more perplexed 
he got. Finally, he said: “After I 
had learned that when I was quick 
I was fast and when I stood ‘still I 
also was fast; that if I spent little 
money I was close, but if I spent it 
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freely I was fast, and that when ab- 
staining from food I should fast 
with care and not eat too fast after- 
wards, I reached the limit of my en- 
durance and was ready to give up.” 

A Japanese student once asked 
me for the meaning of a sentence 
he had read in an English newspa- 
per. Itran: “If Mr. Lloyd George, 
who sat for this constituency, will 
consent to stand again and run, he 
will probably have a walk-over and 
sit in Parliament.” Do you wonder 
he was puzzled? We still “show 
our hands” and “pocket our pride” 
when we've “spilled the beans,” but 
being “to the manner born” know 
what we are saying when we use 
these terms, all of which are Greek 
to the foreigner. 

And it is not only our picturesque 
phrases that puzzle him. When he 
enters that monster maze, English 
spelling, he is practically lost. 
Many of us could never have 
threaded our way through its allur- 
ing paths and bypaths without the 
help of some loving Ariadne to 
guide us. To the foreigner, and 
even to some of us, our spelling is a 
maze of riddles. A part of my 
work consists of teaching the art 
of orthography. Another is to tell 
inquirers how words should be pro- 
nounced. Many of them are puz- 
zled by such words as precede, pro- 
ceed, recede, and succeed, or how 
to distinguish distributer from dis- 
tributor. The suffixes ance and 
ence or er and or cause a lot of 
trouble, too. Why should intem- 
perance be spelled ance and im- 
pertinence ence? The man who 
can spell interpreter is sometimes 
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puzzled by the word competitor, 
and confusion has recently been 
caused through the spelling of visi- 
tor with the suffix er in the title of 
a story published a year or two ago. 
The homonyms and homophones 
add to the complexity of our tongue, 
as the incidents I have just related 
serve to show. 

Of course there are some “stick- 
lers” in spelling, such as, accessary 
and accessory, biannual and bien- 
nial, descendant and descendent, 
harass and embarrass, biased, blam- 
able, and a lot more, but the text in 
which they are used sometimes 
helps, and a grounding in Latin 
and Greek serves to give the cue to 
the correct forms of others. We 
have 450 words that end in -ance or 
-ence, and 650 ending in -ant or 
-ent. As for -able and -ible and -er 
and -or, the number runs close up 
to a thousand of each. Do you won- 
der then that English spelling has 
been characterized as “a puzzle- 
headed delusion concocted by the 
father of falsehood,” as Bulwer 
Lytton so styled it? 

In the face of all this, it is not to 
be wondered at that we have trou- 
ble with our mother tongue at one 
time or another, but we are gen- 
erally to blame, for as a race, we 
are careless and indifferent in the 
way that we treat our priceless in- 
heritance. We know better but 
won’t take the trouble we should 
to be correct in our use of words. 

If you doubt this, take up any 
morning paper and read it care- 
fully and intelligently, like the peo- 
ple who think, and you will have no 
difficulty in spotting the errors or 
the solecisms that have been com- 
mitted by men who know better 
but who, beset by the necessity for 
haste, do not have the time for a 
second thought that would enable 
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them to recast thir matter to suit 
the exacting demands of the pre- 
cisians. Head-line English is Eng- 
lish of a special type that requires 
conciseness, but blunders occa- 
sionally creep into it. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
recently culled from the head-lines 
of an Ohio paper: “Man Who Died 
on Street Is Reported Recovering,” 
and from another paper, from 
Cleveland, I think: “Grid Star Kills 
Self, Then Wife.” Now, what do 
you suppose has been going on in 
Ohio? And here’s one from the 
news columns of one of our lead- 
ing morning papers—“Data, which 
were furnished to one of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys, is to the effect that 
certain clients held notes for more 
than $1,000,000.” The truth is that 
the data were to this effect, and 
the verb should have been in the 
plural to agree with the noun. 

Although our boys and girls 
leave our schools and colleges well 
taught, they no sooner. pass 
through the portals of these insti- 
tutions than the illiteracies of the 
street creep into their conversation, 
and corrupt the knowledge they 
have acquired. Are we to be de- 
scribed as an ill-spoken race, given 
to preferring vulgarisms and slang 
to pure clean speech on account of 
this? Far from it. We need to be 
reminded of, rather than chided for, 
our lapses and will correct them— 
that is, those of us who care, and 
frankly, I do care—when so re- 
minded. “Had you went,” “you 
had ought to have done,” “I seen 
it,” “he done it,” “you was,” “he 
don’t,” and “I should hope to tell 
you” have no charm for me even if 
they are favored by the man in the 
street. Let me plead with you for 
simple, painless, and clear speech. 
From the advertising columns of 

















another daily I learned recently 
that “a beautiful gentleman’s es- 
tate” is for sale at “one of Connect- 
icut’s most romantic summer re- 
sorts.” The one depressing feature 
of this thrilling combination of 
heart-throbbing opportunities is 
that “the beautiful gentleman” 
does not go with the estate, for he 
is going abroad. 

In common with every other 
man who pleads for good English, 
I have been blamed for my views 
about grammar. They may be 
iconoclastic, but they are not 
dimmed by illusion. All I do is 
to apply common sense to it, and 
for those who ask for it, quote the 
rule applicable to the case submit- 
ted. Take, “Is it me you are hit- 
ting at?” as an example. How 
many of you would say, “Are you 
hitting at I1?”—none. Very well. 
Why, then, engage in further dis- 
cussion? 

Years ago my good friend, Prof. 
Thomas Lounsbury, proved that 
“It’s me” is good English, and 
showed how we had outgrown the 
middle English, “It am I.” You 
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can find this in Chaucer’s “Knight’s 
Tale” and “The Shipmannes Tale” 
(lines 1,738 and 212, respectively). 
Shakespeare gives us the objective 
in Twelfth Night—“A foolish knight, 
that’s me, I warrant you!” 

A woman from Indianapolis re- 
cently visiting her daughter saw 
her three-year-old grandson stand- 
ing before the mirror looking at 
himself. Soon she heard him say: 
“Yes, that’s me.” “Tommy,” said 
grandmother, “you should say 
that’s I.” Tommy looked puzzled, 
then he replied: “Well, Granny, 
it may be I, but it certainly looks 
like me.” 

In the vernacular, both “It is I” 
and “It is me” are used, and “It 
is me” finds greater favor with the 
throng. But grammarians are ar- 
rayed against it. They insist that 
one must always say, “It is I,” 
never “It is me,” and that the same 
course must be followed with every 
personal pronoun following the 
verb to be and in apposition with 


the subject. 

—Dr. Franx H. Vizeretty, Radio Talk, 
quoted in the N. Y. Evening World, Nov. 
9, 1928. 
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THE LESSON OF THE WAR YEARS 


Ir is because the terrible past be- 
comes fainter to the mind of the 
living every year that the strug- 
gle to make peace secure is a strug- 
gle with time, that all the old res- 
ervations and doubts still check the 
work of the peacemakers, and that 
diplomacy is allowed to keep so 
much that was vicious in its old 
habits and methods. If every man 
and woman could stand beside 
those trenches and flood his mind 
with the experience and the les- 
sons of those years as a mystic 
seeks to steep his imagination in 
some intense or sublime experience 
of the race, it would be impossible 
for any politician to resist the 
world’s passion for peace. That 
passion would be inspired not 
merely by fear and awe but also by 
the sense that the man who does 
not put peace first dishonours the 
Flanders graves. 

These old habits and instincts 
from which diplomatists and poli- 
ticians cannot shake themselves 
free are now the chief obstacle to 
effective peacemaking. The enmi- 
ties of the war are no longer a 
power. That this is true of the 
relations of Englishmen and Ger- 
mans nobody can doubt. Last week 
M. Herriot went to Cologne to take 
part in educational conferences, 
and he and the Mayor of Cologne 
insisted that the two peoples could 
be reconciled and would work to- 
gether. Such speeches and such 
proceedings would not have been 
possible ten years after Sedan. If 
politicians would make a bold and 


resolute effort for peace they need 
not fear that they would fail for 
want of proper support. The 
spirit in which the Kellogg pro- 
posal was received makes that 
clear. If the League of Nations 
finds great obstacles in its path, if 
the first hopes of Locarno have 
been overcast, the blame lies with 
the fears and the conservatism of 
politicians. It was seen by every- 
body after the war that the hope of 
peace depended on creating a new 
system, and that if we were left 
with the old diplomatic methods 
and the old system of alliances and 
armaments war was certain. This 
was the case for the League of Na- 
tions. But if politicians want the 
League to succeed they must ac- 
cept its ideas and implications 
themselves. We find that the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary inserts in his 
answer to the Kellogg proposal a 
passage about our special circum- 
stances and position in the world 
which is steeped in the spirit of 
the old system and might have 
been written by somebody who 
had never heard of the League. 
Germany is now a member of 
the League, and she became a 
member after renouncing all claim 
to the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 
France had in this way two guaran- 
tees for her security, and she has a 
third in the Locarno Pact. French 
politicians, like our Ministers, 
while welcoming the new world in- 
sist on keeping one foot in the old, 
and they are reluctant to abandon 
the occupation of the Rhineland. 
Yet the men who died on the Flan- 
ders battlefields died because the 
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old world had to rely on the meth- 
ods to which these politicians still 
cling. 

—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
10, 1928. 


Aug. 


in, 
—— 





LITTLE WIVES OF INDIA 


WitH the exception of certain 
ascetics, old maids and bachelors 
there are none in India. Hindu 
marriage laws omit from their op- 
eration only such as are disqual- 
ified by reason of mental or bodily 
ailments of a permanent type. In 
the post-Vedic “degenerate,” or 
Kali Yuga age, it was an established 
Hindu law that woman was created 
solely for the wants and pleasure 
of man. The primary want was to 
beget a son and so save parents 
from Put, the hell of the sonless. 
Dubois remarks with truth that to 
the Hindu mind marriage is the 
most importint transaction in life 
and the most expensive. It is like- 
wise imperative, and limited by 
caste, custom, sect, and prohibitive 
degree of tribe and family. The 
selection of bride and bridegroom, 
generally mere children, is in the 
hands of the parents, who, in turn, 
are at the mercy of the family 
matchmaker and genealogist. 
From the Greek Ambassador, Mag- 
asthenes (306-290), we learn that, 
long before the Christian era be- 
gan, the custom of wedding chil- 
dren of seven years of age pre- 
vailed in India. Manu laid down 
the law that “a man of thirty 
should marry a girl pleasing to him 
of twelve years.” This law was 
observed in the breach. 

In 1892, after much opposition, 
the Indian Government passed an 
act raising the Age of Consent to 
twelve years, and in 1925 the Leg- 
islative Assembly passed another 
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Act raising the Age of Consent, 
within and without the marriage 
bond, to thirteen and fourteen 
years, respectively, and _ thirteen 
years for husbands. 

In Little Wives of India, Dr. 
Emma Rider, who worked among 
them draws a saddening picture of 
these innocent victims :— 

“I can never express the sadness 
of heart I experienced when I met 
these half-developed women, with 
their look of hopeless endurance, 
their skeleton-like arms and legs, 
and saw them walking the pre- 
scribed number of paces behind 
their husbands with never a smile 
upon their faces. I expected the 
little girls in India would be the 
same precocious, strong, fully-de- 
veloped girls that I found in other 
tropical countries. How great was 
my astonishment to behold the lit- 
tle dwarf-like, quarter-developed 
beings, and to be told that they 
were wives, and serving not only 
their lords and masters but their 
mother-in-law and often a commu- 
nity of ten, twelve, fourteen or even 
twenty. Talk of maternity for 
these little creatures. They can 
never come to full maturity, for 
they were robbed before they were 
born, as were their ancestors... 
If you could see the suffering faces 
of the little girls who were drawn 
nearly double with contortions, 
caused by the brutality of their 
husbands; if you could see the par- 
alysed limbs that will not again 
move in obedience to the will; if 
you could hear the plaintive wail 
of the little sufferers, as, with their 
tiny hands clasped, they beg you to 
‘make them die,’ and then turn and 
listen to their legal owner. .. . 
If you could stand with me by the 
side of the little deformed body, 
and turning from the sight could 
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be shown the new victim to whom 
the brute was already betrothed, do 
you think it would require long 
argument to convince you that 
there was a deadly wrong some- 
where and that someone was re- 
sponsible for it?” 


It is to be hoped that such shock- 
ing barbarities as are recounted in 
Mother India, p. 102, are not of 
common occurrence even in mofus- 
sel or country districts. But now 
that they have been given world- 
wide publicity in the most out- 
spoken book on native India since 
Dubois, it is further to be hoped 
that such debasing superstitions 
will be made criminal offences and 
thus disappear from the land, like 
human sacrifice, infanticide, and 


suttee. 
—Rev. THomas F. Macnamana, in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin), July, 1928. 
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THE ANGLICAN DILEMMA 


Ir is surely absurd that an insti- 
tution which was called into being 
and kept in subordination by the 
State should, after three or four 
centuries of subjection, begin to 
assert its “spiritual independence.” 
Up to about fifty or sixty years ago 
the Anglican Church had been 
quite content with its State estab- 
lishment: the present revolt, which 
is by no means universal, dates 
from the time when the Tractari- 
ans showed what a Church profes- 
sing to be Christian should be. 
Ever since Elizabeth’s Acts of Su- 
premacy and Uniformity, the 


Crown has constantly intervened to 
determine what the doctrine and 
worship of the Church of England 
should be. 


Although its Bishops 
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are “consecrated” by their fellows, 
still the founders of their line were 
State nominees, the invalidity of 
whose consecration had to be made 
good by Act of Parliament, and, 
one and all, they do homage to the 
lay Head of their Church for their 
spiritual as well as their temporal 
endowments. To a Hierarchy thus 
instituted came the embarrassing ex- 
perience of twice having a Prayer- 
Book, which they had approved 
and sponsored, rejected by Parlia- 
ment, the final authority of their 
Church. Faced with the dilemma 
of rebellion or submission—neither 
of which courses was in the cir- 
cumstances tolerable—the Bishops 
have temporized and have resolved, 
though not unanimously, “infor- 
mally” and “provisionally,” with 
the assent of their diocesan Synods 
and the consent of their Parochial 
Councils, to sanction deviations 
from the Prayer-Book of 1662 with- 
in the limits of the Prayer-Book of 
1928. For this constructive defi- 
ance of the law of the Church as 
decided by Parliament, they are 
denounced by Sir W. Joynson 
Hicks and applauded by Lord Birk- 
enhead, abuse and commendation 
which are echoed in various de- 
grees by members of their flocks in 
the Press. But they have gained 
time and staved off an awkward de- 
cision, and as future action will not 
be concerted but individual, the re- 
sults will probably escape public 
notice unless, what is_ unlikely, 
some Protestant zealot institutes 
law-proceedings against some vio- 
lator of the canon of 1662, which 
is constantly violated as it is. By 
delay the Bishops may save—the 
Church. 
—The Month (London), November, 1928. 
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ONGRATULATIONS to Gover- 
nor Smith! In all simplicity 
and sincerity, with no attempt at 
irony or paradox, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor -p salutes him as victor in the 
recent contest. Our Church from 
the beginning has had a custom of 
felicitating the martyrs. She calls 
the day of their death, dies natalis, 
“birthday,” and She considers them 
not victims but conquerors. So, 
with true Catholic instinct, we con- 
gratulate the real hero of the cam- 
paign. He preferred honesty rather 
than success, outspoken frankness 
rather than diplomatic silence, and 
defeat rather than dishonor. He 
gave voice to what 
all thoughtful peo- 
ple in America have 
been thinking: that 
prosperity does not excuse corrup- 
tion; that prohibition is impossible; 
that the attempt to enforce it is far- 
cical, tragic and demoralizing; that 
something can be done and must 
be done to save the country from 
hypocrisy; that religious bigotry is 
rampant, and threatens our na- 
tional existence; that the power 
trust is laying plans to throttle pos- 
terity. These and a half dozen al- 
most equally important truths he 
proclaimed with the vision and the 
fervor and the courage of a prophet. 
And like a prophet he was slain, a 
martyr to truth. 

Our Savior rebuked the mob of 
his day because they killed all the 
prophets from Abel to Zacharias. 
But, He added, the children of those 
that kill the prophets, build monu- 
ments to the prophets. Smith’s 
monument is already a-building. 
Its foundation is laid in the hearts 


Salve 
Victor! 


of some sixteen million people, who 
not only voted for him but gave him 
an affection the like of which has 
not been seen since the days of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I trust there is no sacrilege in 
calling Smith a prophet. For I do 
think that the issues in the late 
campaign were not merely political. 
They were—rather they are (be- 
cause they still remain issues, and 
will remain until they are settled) 
—moral issues. To my mind there 
was something distinctly immoral 
in the cry, reiterated ad nauseam, 
“Prosperity,” “Prosperity,” “Pros- 
perity,” while not one word was 
spoken about corruption, by the 
party most responsible for corrup- 
tion. Not one word about the “Ohio 
Gang,” that made President Hard- 
ing’s régime a byword for all time; 
not one word about the Vare Ma- 
chine that engineered the Hoover 
nomination; not one word about the 
incredible conditions in Indiana, or 
the shameful revelations in Phila- 
delphia; not one word about the 
tactics, sometimes insidious, some- 
times brazen, of the Power Trust, 
the most extensive and masterly 
plot in all our history to rob the 
people of their patrimony; not one 
word about the enormous defalca- 
tions in the Veterans’ Bureau, or 
the prodigious graft and the ob- 
vious treason of Teapot Dome. 
These crimes have never been 
atoned for. They have not even 
been confessed by the spokesmen 
of the party in power. 

“Prosperity” was preached in 
place of righteousness. “The 
chicken in every pot, and the auto- 
mobile in every garage” were 
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counted upon to still the voice of 
conscience. Stuff the belly and 
stifle the soul: if that be what the 
standpat orators meant by Pros- 
perity (and who can doubt it) then 
let us say that a true prophet in- 
deed, a major prophet like Isaias or 
Ezechiel would have retorted, what 
not even Smith dared to say, “Damn 
your prosperity! What the coun- 
try needs is adversity. Prosperity 
will ruin you. Adversity would 
save you.” 


ONG before the end of the cam- 
paign that word “Prosperity” 
coming from the radio became so 
irritating as to be almost madden- 
ing. I for one could think of noth- 
ing when I heard it but king Na- 
buchodonosor and his statue of 
gold. Let Daniel the prophet tell 
us how they “whooped it up” for 
prosperity in Babylon. 

“Then Nabuchodonosor the king 
sent to call together the nobles, the 
magistrates, and the judges, the 
captains, the rulers, and governors, 
and all the chief men of the prov- 
inces, to come to the dedication of 
the statue which king Nabucho- 
donosor had set up. 

“Then the nobles, the magis- 
trates, and the judges, the captains, 
and rulers, and the 
great men that were 
placed in authority, 
and all the princes 
of the provinces, were gathered to- 
gether to come to the dedication of 
the statue, which king Nabucho- 
donosor had set up. And they stood 
before the statue which king Na- 
buchodonosor had set up. 

“Then a herald cried with a 
strong voice: To you it is com- 
manded, O nations, tribes, and lan- 
guages: 

“That in the hour that you shall 


Babylonish 
Prosperity 
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hear the sound of the trumpet, and 
of the flute, and of the harp, of the 
sackbut, and of the psaltery, and of 
the symphony, and of all kind of 
music; ye fall down and adore the 
golden statue which king Nabucho- 
donosor hath set up. 

“But if any man shall not fall 
down and adore, he shall the same 
hour be cast into a furnace of burn- 
ing fire. 

“Upon this therefore, at the time 
when all the people heard the sound 
of the trumpet, the flute, and the 
harp, of the sackbut, and the psal- 
tery, of the symphony, and of all 
the kind of music: all the nations, 
tribes, and languages fell down and 
adored the golden statue which 
king Nabuchodonosor had set up.” 

The golden’ statue, mutatis 
mutandis, is the Great God Prosper- 
ity: the jealous god who will have 
none other gods beside him; a 
wicked god whose crimes must not 
be rebuked; whose worship justi- 
fies all vices and covers all sins; a 
cruel god who burns in a fiery fur- 
nace all who do not “provolute” 
themselves abjectly before him; in 
a word the Great God Prosperity is 
the old idoi refurbished—the Al- 
mighty Dollar. Prosperity, Pros- 
perity, Prosperity, the Dollar, the 
Dollar, the Almighty Dollar! 


EING no partisan politician, I 

am free to confess that when, 
after the Republicans had harped 
—no not harped, but blared—for 
some time on the bold theme of 
Prosperity, the Democrats flung out 
a banner, “Honesty and Prosper- 
ity,” I was almost as much dis- 
gusted with the Democrats as with 
the Republicans. If you preach 
honesty, why lug in Prosperity? Is 
it that you would subscribe to that 
immoral maxim, “Honesty is the 
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best policy”? Shall we be hon- 
est that we may prosper? Or 
shall we be honest whether we 
prosper or not? Governor Smith 
condescended to explain, not once 
but again and again, that he had in 
mind no policy concerning the 
tariff, or anything else that would 
take one five cent 
piece out of the 
pocket of the work- 
ingman. So far, very 
well, but I wish he had continued: 
“But I have a policy that will take 
some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars out of the vaults of the male- 
factors of great wealth. I intend 
to go after the Power Trust, the Oil 
Traitors, and all other robbers in 
high places, regardless of economic 
consequences. I shall not, like Mr. 
Borah, take money out of the pock- 
ets of the people to pay it back to 
an oil baron. Rather if I find that 
an oil baron has money that belongs 
to the people, I will take it out of his 
pockets and restore it to them. If 
sending a few multimillionaire ras- 
cals to jail and confiscating their ill- 
gotten goods will react to the disad- 
vantage of the poor man—if finan- 
cial prosperity in this country is 
dependent upon winking the other 
eye at corruption, then our econom- 
ic system is radically wrong, and I 
shall not rest easy until we have 
changed it!” If he had made that 
valiant proclamation, the equilib- 
rium in the money market might 
have been disturbed, Wall Street 
and State Street and La Salle Street 
might not have been so complacent 
about his candidacy, and Calvin 
Coolidge, the high priest of prosper- 
ity, might not have been able to say 
that he saw no danger of financial 
panic whichever way the election 
turned. In that event Smith might 
have been beaten worse than he 
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was. But if he had been beaten 
worse he would have been so much 
the greater hero, so much more 
nearly a major prophet. 


ERHAPS most of the faithful 
readers of these rambunctious 
editorials may have expected that 
my first and most violent reaction 
to the recent disastrous election 
would concern religion. But my 
disappointment and my fear are not 
for religion,—still less for the Cath- 
olic religion. Naturally, we Catho- 
lics are pained to see one of our 
number rejected principally or even 
partially because of his religion. 
But we can survive that slap in the 
face. We belong to a Church that 
as the prize fighters say, can “take 
it.” A Church also that being in 
no hurry, can afford to wait. Fur- 
thermore,—and this will be sur- 
prising to those who do not know 
us and therefore wish us ill,—our 
Church is quite unconcerned about 
the political victory of one who hap- 
pens to be a Catholic. We will get 
along just as well under a Protes- 
tant or a Quaker. We Catholics 
have grown from 25,000 people to 
20,000,000 in a century and a quar- 
ter, without one Catholic president. 
We shall not wither 


up and blow away Doing Very 
now that we have Well, 
been told—with such Thank You 


unnecessary and bru- 

tal over-emphasis—that no Catholic 
can occupy the White House. Nor 
do we need a Democrat as Presi- 
dent. Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft understood the 
Catholic Church better, and were 
more sympathetic with it than 
Woodrow Wilson. And, to tell the 
truth, it will be less embarrassing 
for a priest or a bishop or any other 
Catholic citizen, to call at the White 
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House to see a Protestant president 
than it would be to see a Catholic 
president. In the latter case, we 
could not pass the threshold with- 
out being suspected of some “popish 
plot.” The pope himself will find 
it easier to communicate with Mr. 
Hoover than with Mr. Smith,—had 
he been elected. Believe it or not, 
our zeal was all for principle, and 
not for personal advantage, in the 
recent election. We were more 
anxious about the Constitution than 
about the Catholic Church. And 
with reason, for the Catholic Church 
remains intact, while the Constitu- 
tion is pretty well shot to pieces. 
What with the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth and the eighteenth Amend- 
ments inoperative, and the sixth 
article of the original document 
now definitely repudiated, what 
with the “unwritten law” as the 
dominies have so often called it, tri- 
umphant over the explicit statement 
that there shall be no religious test 
as a qualification for office under 
the United States, the Constitution 
has—to resurrect Grover Cleve- 
land’s phrase—lapsed into innocu- 
ous desuetude. But Catholicity in 
the United States is very well, thank 
you kindly. 


RTHERMORE, the anti-Catho- 

lic tacticians have proven them- 
selves poor strategists. If they 
hoped to destroy us, they should 
have encouraged what they thought 
to be our aspirations for the union 
of Church and State. That indeed 


might ruin us. It is 
One More ruining them. It is 
Pyrrhic they who have ef- 
Victory fected a union of 


Church and State— 
to their loss. We have none and de- 
sire none—to our great gain. We find 
ourselves more in harmony with 
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true Americanism than they are 
who deny us the right to be Amer- 


ican. If ever there was a Pyrrhic 
victory it is that of the triple alli- 
ance: the Klan, the anti-Saloon 
League and the cohorts of Bishop 
Cannon. That alliance functioned 
smoothly and efficiently. If it holds 
together and functions with equal 
success once more, it will die with 
victory. 

Sanford H. Cobb, in his excellent 
volume, The Rise of Religious Lib- 
erty in America, recounts how the 
clergy in the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay lost their domination over 
the people. 

“Cotton Mather, writing of a for- 
mer condition which he would ad- 
mire to have renewed in his own 
time, said: ‘New England being a 
country whose interests are remark- 
ably inwrapped in ecclesiastical cir- 
cumstances, ministers ought to con- 
cern themselves in politics.’ In the 
early day this ministerial concern 
in politics was so intimate and in- 
fluential that the voice of the clergy 
was often the most powerful in the 
community, at times even coercing 
magistrates and courts to its dicta- 
tion. But the power was abused 
and on occasion became the instru- 
ment of cruel bigotry and supersti- 
tion. Every case of religious perse- 
cution was laid at the door of the 
clergy, and many times justly. 
When in the frenzied crusade 
against the Salem witches the min- 
isters were found pitiless, urging on 
the magistrates who had begun to 
feel compassion, the popular senti- 
ment of humanity was outraged, 
and the revolt against the spiritual 
authority of the ministerial order 
became wide and permanent. The 
ministers never recovered from this 
self-dealt blow, and thereafter what 
a minister said and did was esti- 














mated at its intrinsic value, and not 
endowed with superior influence 
and authority by reason of his of- 
fice.” Massachusetts had its Cot- 
ton Mather, Virginia has its Bishop 
Cannon—Ecce Omen! 


UT being a Catholic was not 
Governor Smith’s only sin. He 
perpetrated the crime of being hon- 
est. Honesty is dangerous, or even 
fatal just now in America. Of 
course we have legends about “Hon- 
est Abe.” But they didn’t call 
Lincoln that when he was running 
for office. They called him all the 
vile names in the lexicon and a 
good many that are found in no 
household dictionary,—names taken 
from the rough and ready vocabu- 
lary of Kentucky woodsmen, Ten- 
nessee mountaineers, and Missis- 
sippi River boatmen. Even when 
Lincoln was in the White House 
the stream of vituperation against 
him never ceased. Only when he 
was shot, was he rid of the calumni- 
ators. Since then he has been 
“Honest Abe.” O America, Amer- 
ica, thou that stonest the prophets, 
and thy children build the tombs of 
the prophets! 

An Ohio newspaper, with appar- 
ent innocence of punning, declared 
“Smith was too candid for a candi- 
date.” True, he would have come 
nearer to success if he had been 
less militantly honest. On the is- 

sue of prohibition 


The Too (the issue that has 
Candid made liars and 
Candidate cheats and hypo- 


crites of so many 
politicians) he might have con- 
tented himself with some such col- 
orless pronouncement as, “I will 
stand on the Democratic platform,” 
or “I will form a commission to in- 
vestigate enforcement,” or “I will 
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deal constructively with the prob- 
lem.” He might have carefully de- 
vised a noncommittal phrase like 
“noble experiment,” being careful 
not to say whether or not he con- 
sidered the experiment practical. 
An experiment may be noble, and 
Quixotic. Or, since that particular 
slogan was preémpted, he might 
have hidden behind the pronounce- 
ment, “More effective enforcement 
will make a drier country.” Yes. 
If it were not so cloudy the sky 
would be clearer. But Governor 
Smith’s diplomatic education was 
not much to boast of. He never even 
learned the first maxim in the book 
of Talleyrand that “language is a 
means of concealing thought.” He 
didn’t even seem to know that in 
politics a slogan is better than an 
argument, and that an evasion is 
better than the truth. We hear 
much about Tammany as a school 
for politicians. But if Smith is an 
alumnus of Tammany, it doesn’t 
speak well for the curriculum. He 
should have looked elsewhere for 
instruction. He had before his eyes 
for seven years a supreme example 
of a master politician, who could 
have taught him his A. B. C.’s. 
A. Be silent. B. Say nothing. C. 
Mum’s the word! If one had tried 
to indoctrinate little Alfred with 
these primary principles of politics, 
he would doubtless have protested, 
“Everybody’s saying that prohibi- 
tion is a farce, why can’t I say it?” 
And the teacher would have rapped 
him on the knuckles and told him: 
“You may say it in private, but not 
in public. Say it in your own home 
circle, say it to yourself when you 
read the headlines about bootleg- 
gers and hijackers and racketeers. 
Say it in your prayers to heaven. 
But ‘tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Ascalon.’ Don’t 
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you dare say it from a platform in 
Milwaukee or Omaha, with the 
radio flinging your words to the 
four points of the compass and a 
hundred million listening in. Fol- 
low the advice of the master, sit 
tight, pipe down, and some day you 
may be president.” To this day no 
ordinary citizen knows the inner 
mind of the present occupant of the 
White House, or of the next occu- 
pant of the White House, on the 
burning moral and political prob- 
lem of prohibition. Yes, Smith was 
too candid for a candidate. 


UT I would not give the impres- 
sion that I think Smith was de- 
feated because he was “wet.” Those 
who fought him because of his reli- 
gion found the prohibition question 
a convenient camouflage. But no 
one was really deceived—no one 
who has cut his eyeteeth. The peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole, 
south as well as north, understood 
that Smith could not take a sponge 
and wash the eighteenth Amend- 
ment off the blackboard. He 
couldn’t even change a syllable of 
the mendacious Volstead Act with- 
out the consent of Congress, and 
Congress couldn’t touch either the 
Amendment or the Act without a 
mandate from the 
people. Whatever he 
hoped to do, he must 
do legally. He knew 
that, and said just that again and 
again. But in spite of all explana- 
tions, he was called a friend of the 
saloon and a protector of prosti- 
tutes. And that, not by some irre- 


Rascally 
Tactics 


sponsible enthusiast on a soapbox, 
but by one of the best known—and 
until that moment—most respected 
editors in all the country. True, 
the editor scurried away to Europe 
after he had said it. 


Then he sent 
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Then he sent 
back a retractation of the apology; 
a typical example of the roundabout 
tactics that defeated Smith. 

Of course there was no sense in 


back an apology. 


the cry “nullification,” hurled 
against Smith. To say that noth- 
ing shall be done legally or illegally 
to remedy the evils attendant upon 
the prohibition law; to assume that 
the law once enacted is inviolable 
and everlasting, is to deny the sim- 
ple fact that what man has done 
man can undo. The Declaration of 
Independence, a fairly authoritative 
document on Americanism, says 
that when a whole people so deter- 
mines, they may change their form 
of government. Those who op- 
posed Smith on prohibition said, in 
effect, that a whole people must not 
change its mind, or amend an 
amendment. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away but not one jot or 
tittle, not one comma or semicolon 
of the Volstead Act shall pass away. 
Is that the authentic American con- 
cept of the Constitution? 

But why waste time and space in 
argument? Smith’s sin was not 
that he threatened to bring back 
“booze.” You cannot bring back 
what has never been taken away. 
His sin was that he 


said out loud to a_ Illustrious 
hundred million peo- “Nullifica- 
ple what you and I  tionists” 


say every day to one 

another. Prohibition is a farce, a 
tragic farce, and something ought 
to be done about it. If that be trea- 
son, if that be nullification, then 
aren’t we all nihilists? As a mat- 
ter of fact Governor Smith’s atti- 
tude towards prohibition is substan- 
tially that of Woodrow Wilson, of 
Chief Justice Taft, of Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, president emeritus of Yale, and 
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of a thousand other highly intelli- 
gent patriots. If the objection be 
made—as indeed it was made with 
wild exaggeration, that Smith was 
not only politically, but personally 
a “wet,” and that a “dry” can- 
not vote for a “wet,” who, may 
we ask, gave Harding his. sixteen 
million votes in 1920? Smith is 
an ascetic compared with Hard- 
ing. Under Mr. Coolidge (doubt- 
less through no fault of his), pro- 
hibition enforcement has been a 
grotesque and scandalous failure. 
If Mr. Coolidge had chosen to run 
again, would his failure to dry up 
the nation have cost him the votes 
of the Republican “drys”? You an- 
swer it. So,—prohibition was not 
really an issue; it was a smoke 
screen. What evil thing was skulk- 
ing behind the screen? We think 
we know. We know we know. 


R take the issues which were 

not fictitious but which, in the 
showdown were pushed aside as of 
no importance. First, the relief of 
the farmer. Before the Republican 
national convention the farmers, 
breathing threats and slaughter de- 
clared that they would annihilate 
Hoover. They marched in Kansas 
City with banners flying “Anyone 
but Hoover.” Hoover was nomi- 
nated. Insurrection threatened; se- 
cession was in the air. But, for 
some still unacknowledged reason 
the roaring lions became cooing 
doves. Lowden was silent. Norris 
indeed revolted, and roared his de- 
fiance over the radio, in what was 
by all odds the most forceful speech 
of the campaign. The man fairly 
burned with sincerity. No one de- 
nied his facts. No one could im- 
pugn his logic. But did the farm- 
ers follow him? Why not? Party 
loyalty? Nonsense. Party loyalty 
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is not nearer to the farmer’s heart 
than his bread and butter. Did not 
millions of farmers turn their backs 
upon the Republican party in 1924 
to follow La Follette? They have 
no conscientious scruples against a 
split. Furthermore, now that the 
elder La Follette is dead, the farm- 
er’s guide, philosopher and friend, 
nay their idol, is Norris. Norris 
told them where relief was to be 
had. Why did they flout his ad- 
vice? Again we think we know. 
We are quite sure we know. 


INALLY, why was it that the 
American people as a whole 
could not be aroused to register in- 
dignation about the Teapot Dome 
scandal, the nastiest mess of cor- 
ruption that has been dished up to 
the country since the second term 
of the unfortunate President Grant? 
Tilden’s popular majority over 
Hayes in the next election was evi- 
dently a rebuke to the Republican 
party for tolerating corruption un- 
der Grant. Why then did not Smith 
receive a popular majority as a re- 
buke to the same 


party for the cor- The 
ruption under Hard- Ethiopian 
ing and Coolidge? Gentleman 
Is America growing in the Cut 
callous? Can it be Timber 


true that the people 

at large are unconcerned about 
graft in high places, provided they 
themselves are getting good wages? 
That statement has been made fre- 
quently during the campaign. But 
it is, I believe, a libel on our coun- 
trymen. They have not forgotten 
Teapot Dome. They have not for- 
gotten Denby, Daugherty, and Fall. 
Why then were they disinclined to 
show their indignation? A Wood- 
row Wilson or a Grover Cleveland, 
running this year would have 
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smothered the Republican party. 
Why not Governor Smith? We 
know. We are absolutely convinced 
we know. 


E know, and we could put it 

in our own words. But our 
own words might be discounted. 
For have we not been told that it 
was improper for Catholics to speak 
of the religious issue? And when 
we did speak, was it not promptly 
alleged that we, and no others were 
intolerant? So then, let us quote 
from a well informed source that is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, a 
liberal weekly, The Nation of New 
York. 

“From the beginning of the cam- 
paign there has been a group to 
whom he [Mr. Hoover] emphatical- 
ly owes his success: Prejudice, Big- 
otry, Superstition, Intolerance, 
Hate, Selfishness, Snobbery, and 
Passion. Had he uttered no word and 

made not a single 
What Every gesture these, his 
Citizen Knows bond-servants, would 

still have placed him 
in the White House. It is idle to 
say that he did not wish their aid. 
At his right hand and at his left 
stood these furies of our political 
life to the very end of the campaign, 
without adequate rebuke, without 
the scorning and the scourging 
which should have been theirs. To 
them Herbert Hoover is in lasting 
debt, as well as to the forces of 
privilege, of economic power, of 
concentrated wealth. 

“Upon great masses of our fellow- 
citizens his victory serves notice 
that no one of their number may 
aspire to the highest office of the 
land; to multitudes it tells the tale 
that the aspirations of their fellow- 
men may be vetoed where passion 
holds sway. From it may be de- 
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duced a triumph for those who 
would upon certain moral issues im- 
pose their will upon their fellow- 
men whatever the costs. Let no 
man dare the sacred order hereafter 
unless his be the right clothes, the 
right accent, the right education, 
the right association, and above all 
the right faith. Let him be sure 
that his habits shall be those of Bap- 
tists and Methodists alike; let him 
never seek to face again the intol- 
erance of the Protestant. We 
chronicle a victory for know-noth- 
ingism, for the narrowest of na- 
tionalistic ideals, for those who 
would surround this country with 
Chinese walls, with barriers against 
trade, barriers against peace, rein- 
forced by encircling steel.” 

That, or something like that, will 
be the final judgment of the histo- 
rians of the late campaign. I do not 
say that the religious issue was the 
one and only issue, or that Gover- 
nor Smith was beaten only because 
of his religion. But I do maintain 
that his religion was 
the deciding factor 
in his defeat. I 
think we may arrive 
at that conclusion by a process of 
elimination, such as I have at- 
tempted in the preceding para- 
graphs. Many have called atten- 
tion to the fact that Smith was de- 
feated by the three P.’s, Prosperity, 
Prohibition, Protestantism. Now 
the first P., didn’t do it. Even the 
silent man in the White House, un- 
clasped his lips to say that Pros- 
perity was not in danger. The sec- 
ond P., Prohibition, as we have seen, 
was largely camouflage. There re- 
mains the third P., Protestantism. 
Before I give my judgment on the 
part played by Protestantism let me 
explain what I mean by “Protes- 
tant.” I do not mean all Protes- 


The 
Three P’s 

















tants. Certain Protestants were 
Smith’s most ardent and loyal 
champions. Certain Protestant min- 
isters fought for him at great cost 
to their own peace. Millions of 
Protestants voted for him. But if 
“Protestant” may be taken in the 
narrow sense, the etymological 
sense, to designate one who pro- 
tests against Catholicism, then it is 
true that it was Protestantism that 
held the balance of power, and 
wielded it to keep a Catholic out of 
the White House. 

I have said that one more such 
victory will ruin Protestantism. A 
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few more such victories will make 
the Constitution a scrap of paper. 
When that comes to pass, the beau- 
tiful experiment in government that 
commenced in 1776 will be ended. 
Lincoln’s prayer and prophecy at 
Gettysburg will be voided. We shall 
have government of the bigots, by 
the bigots, and for the bigots. But 
no! Please God that shall not be 
the end of America. Rather big- 
otry will be hoist with its own pe- 
tard. Then shall the nation really 
commence to live. Then shall such 


men as Jefferson, Lincoln and Smith 
be vindicated. 














Recent 


DEATHS OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 
AND WRITERS 


In the last few months the Cath- 
olic Church has lost by death four 
eminent scholars and writers, two 
priests and two laymen. First in 
order of importance is the German 
layman, Ludwig von Pastor, who 
died in Rome on September 30th. 
He had occupied the position of en- 
voy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from Austria to the 
Holy See since 1921, but he was 
much more famous as an historian 
than as a diplomat. Pastor was 
born in Aachen, January 31, 1854, 
and was educated at various Uni- 
versities including Louvain, Bonn, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Prague. He be- 
came professor of history at Inns- 
bruck in 1887. Pastor was mar- 
ried and had five children, two of 
whom entered Religion. 

Pope Leo XIII. recognized the 
outstanding ability of this scholar 
when he came to Rome as the head 
of the Austrian Institute of His- 
torical Studies, and opened to him 
the secret archives of the Vatican 
Library. From this storehouse of 
authentic information, Pastor wrote 
his painstaking History of the 
Popes from the Close of the Mid- 
dle Ages; the manuscripts for Vol- 
ume XIV. and XV. were completed 
last year. Volume XIII. has just 
been released. The English trans- 
lation has been done by two mem- 
bers of the Oratory, the Rev. F. I. 
Antrobus, and the Rev. Ralph F. 
Kerr. 

Pastor was a great admirer of 
Johannes Janssen, and he edited 
two volumes of that scholar’s His- 
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tory of the German People, 
published his Letters. Among his 
other works are, The Decrees of 
the Inquisition, Sixtus V., and The 
Frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. 
During the last illness of this de- 
voted historian, the Holy Father 
was much concerned; Pastor sent 
him a characteristic message from 
his deathbed: “Tell the Holy 
Father that my last heart-beat will 
be for Holy Church and the Pope.” 

In a similar field of scholarly 
endeavor, and almost exactly con- 
temporaneous with Pastor, was the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Horace K. Mann, 
D.D., author of Lives of the Popes 
in the Early Middle Ages, which 
had reached the fourteenth volume 
when Msgr. Mann died in Edin- 
burgh on the first of August. 
Horace Mann was born in London 
in 1859, was educated at Ushaw 
College and ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1886. Since 1917 he was 
Rector of Beda College, Rome, and 
in that same year he was made a 
Domestic Prelate. Besides his 
voluminous Lives of the early 
Popes, Msgr. Mann also wrote a 
Life of Nicholas Breakspeare, the 
English Pope, and was a regular 
contributor to the review section 
of the London Tablet. 

In the United States we have lost 
the Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J., au- 
thor of many popular boys’ books, 
and Thomas Walsh, poet and critic. 
Father Finn, who passed away on 
All Souls’ Day at the age of sixty- 
nine, had spent his whole life in 
the St. Louis Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Born in St. Louis 
and receiving his education in the 
University of that name, he was 


and 
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ordained in 1891. A year before 
his ordination he had published the 
first two of the many interesting 
books for boys that have made 
his name internationally famous: 
Percy Wynn and Tom Playfair. 
Others followed at the rate of al- 
most one a year, all stories of real 
live boys, among whom were Harry 
Dee, Claude Lightfoot, and That 
Office Boy. Father Finn in addi- 
tion to his interest in juvenile fic- 
tion, was also deeply concerned 
about problems of higher educa- 
tion and was a contributor to vari- 
ous magazines. 

Thomas Walsh was a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He died suddenly 
of a heart attack upon the steps of 
his home. Mr. Walsh had devoted 
his life to literature. He held de- 
grees for work done at Georgetown, 
Columbia and St. Francis Xavier, 
and honorary degrees from Notre 
Dame and Marquette. He was es- 
pecially interested in Spanish and 
Latin American literature and was 
considered an authority on these 
subjects. Mr. Walsh was a poet of 
high ability; The Prison Ships, The 
Pilgrim Kings, and Don Folquet, 
attest his merit. In 1927 Mr. Walsh 
edited The Catholic Anthology of 
verse from the dawn of Christianity 
to the present day. He was an oc- 
casional contributor to THE CaTH- 
OLIC WoRLD, and was assistant ed- 
itor of The Commonweal. Thomas 
Walsh died on October 29th, at the 
age of fifty-three. 

May all these devoted servants of 
God and His Church rest in peace! 


_ 
> 





New CABINET IN FRANCE 


AFTER more than two and a half 
years in power, the Poincaré Cab- 
inet fell early in November. 
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Trouble had been brewing for sev- 
eral weeks. Largely it centered 
around two articles of the budget, 
70 and 71, which provide for con- 
cessions and repayments to cer- 
tain missionary Communities. A 
compromise was reached by the 
terms of which the Government 
would modify the articles so as to 
provide that these concessions 
would be specific and limited. The 
Radical Socialists were protesting 
not only against these two articles, 
but also against Poincaré’s taxation 
system; furthermore, they de- 
manded greater reductions in the 
army and navy estimates, and, 
strangely, the resignation of their 
own four members in the Cabinet, 
the chief of whom was Herriot. 

For a few days, disaster was 
averted by the whirlwind oratory 
of Herriot. At the Radical Social- 
ist Congress at Angers, however, a 
resolution was finally voted declar- 
ing no confidence in the Union 
Government, whereupon the four 
Radical Ministers resigned from 
the Cabinet. Poincaré, after con- 
sulting the other members of the 
Cabinet, handed his resignation to 
President Doumergue. It was the 
opening day of the Parliamentary 
session, and France was without a 
Government. 

After some days of uncertainty, 
Poincaré consented to form his 
fifth Cabinet. The principal Min- 
isters of the last Cabinet remain at 
their posts, except that the four 
Radicals are omitted, and Poincaré 
himself has resigned the Finance 
portfolio to Henri Chéron. The 
Premier seems assured of a safe 
majority in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, but faces a bitter fight with 
the Radical wing which is not rep- 
resented in the new Cabinet. 

L’Osservatore Romano has pub- 
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lished a contradiction of a state- 
ment of Maurras in L’Action Fran- 
caise to the effect that the proposed 
restoration of the property of Re- 
ligious on the part of the French 
Government had been demanded by 
the Vatican in exchange for its 
condemnation of L’Action Fran- 
¢aise. 


i 
—_- 





RECENT CEREMONIES AT THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Ricnt Rev. Msor. JAMEs H. Ryan, 
appointed some months ago Rector 
of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at Washington, was formally 
installed in the position on Novem- 
ber 14th, in the presence of 3,000 
people, including the President of 
the United States and his wife, 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
and of the Cabinet, as well as three 
Cardinals and a large number of 
the Hierarchy. President Coolidge 
received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Univer- 
sity. 

The new Rector pointed out that 
the Church had established a great 
University in Washington for two 
reasons: “In the first place,” he 
said, “this University concretizes 
our belief in the principle that sci- 
ence, philosophy, and _ religion, 
must go forward together, if a well- 
rounded and acceptable world-view 
is to prevail. Secondly, this Uni- 
versity typifies the many-sided 
contributions which the Catholic 
Church is making, in a _ national 
way, to the complex life of our 
great Republic. The founders 
looked upon this University as a 
center of humanistic, scientific, and 
religious thought, a source from 
which would flow in every direc- 
tion the vivifying currents of the 
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best thinking in theology, philoso- 
phy, science, letters, politics, econ- 
omics, and the law, to the upbuild- 
ing and quickening of the national 
life.” 

The invocation was delivered by 
Bishop Chartrand of Indianapolis, 
Msgr. Ryan’s home diocese. This 
was followed by an address of wel- 
come to the President by Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston, as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. The Cardinal said in part: 
“Never will any doctrine of disin- 
tegration or rebellion or destruc- 
tion find a place within these halls. 
Here will be taught forever the glo- 
rious privilege of freedom under 
law. Here will be inculcated devo- 
tion to the nation. Here will be 
encouraged every sentiment of har- 
mony and unity between citizen 
and citizen of this great Republic, 
which depends so much upon the 
unity and harmony of its citizens 
for the continuation of its very ex- 
istence. 

“For these reasons and because 
we know and give our solemn 
pledge to all the world, of the truth 
of our patriotic sentiments, here 
taught and lived, I feel it a proud 
privilege to welcome to the Catho- 
lic University of America, the 
President of these United States. 
Not once, but many times he has 
borne testimony to the fundamen- 
tal truth that without religion there 
can be no government, and that 
learning, unless inspired and sanc- 
tified by religion, is of small impor- 
tance in the upbringing and the 
training and the formation of the 
future citizens of America. 

“Mr. President, for many years 
in our own beloved New England, 
we have stood upon the same plat- 
form before the citizens of whom 
you were the Governor, and I was 

















an humble _ Christian bishop. 
Therefore I have good reason to 
know that both as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and President of the 
United States, you have ever given 
valiant testimony of the need of 
faith in learning. The Catholic 
University of America was founded 
upon this principle, and with a 
heart full of admiration for your 
constancy in behalf of that same 
all-important doctrine, I and all the 
board of governors, the faculty and 
students of the Catholic University 
of America, bid you a most hearty 
and loyal welcome.” 


President Coolidge was then pre- 
sented for the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the Right Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, Vice Rector, the degree be- 
ing conferred by Archbishop Curley 
of Baltimore, Chancellor of the 
University. 


ae 





Two CONVENTIONS OF THE 
EpiscopaL CHURCH 


Tue General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church was held in 
Washington at the end of October. 
One thing clearly brought out in 
the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
read at the end of the Convention 
was the recognition of the extremes 
of belief in the Episcopal Church. 
“The extremes are far apart,” the 
Letter stated, “and often seem im- 
possible to reconcile. The tension 
is at times severe. Here in Amer- 
ica as throughout our whole com- 
munion there is to-day a sense of 
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strain. One group seeks fuller 
measure of what it counts Catholic. 
Another group is sick at heart lest 
some of those great values which 
we gained at the Reformation may 
be lost. One prays hopefully for 
reunion with the Church of Rome; 
the other seeks continually closer 
relations with Protestantism.” 

There was a decision to do every- 
thing possible to reconcile these 
two divisions in the Church, and at 
the same time to seek for unity 
where the response is likely, name- 
ly, with the Evangelicals. 

In the middle of November the 
Anglo-Catholic group held their 
own convention in New York. On 
the first day there were four “pon- 
tifical Masses,” in churches of the 
city. Bishop Manning of New 
York presided on the throne at one 
of them, wearing a cope and miter 
recently presented to him by a 
group of friends, and carrying a 
crozier. At a dinner that evening, 
the Bishop expressed the opinion 
that the Pastoral Letter was a little 
unnecessarily pessimistic in inti- 
mating that there was a sense of 
strain among the members of the 
Church, owing to the theological 
controversies between the various 
groups in their communion. 

At the opening of the next day’s 
session, the Right Rev. Sheldon 
Griswold, of Chicago, offered prayers 
for the repose of the souls of those 
lost in the sinking of the Vestris. 
There was a pilgrimage of about 
four hundred to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, where they 
were welcomed by Bishop Manning. 














Louise CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) 
Ray (“Yuletide Customs in Foreign 
Lands”) is a name becoming more 
and more familiar in the secular 
press as well as to readers of our 
Catholic magazines. Mrs. Ray’s 
three contributions to our pages 
have been in prose, but she is al- 
most better known as a poet, her 
verse having been included in Mc- 
Astocker and Pfeiffer’s anthology, 
Current Catholic Verse, 1926, the 
“America” Anthology, and Braith- 
waite’s Anthology for 1926. She 
lives in Birmingham, Ala., and is 
the devoted mother of two children. 
Mrs. Ray is not a Catholic, but that 
she has a keen appreciation of our 
Faith is apparent from her work. 
Her collected verse is ready for pub- 
lication. 


AGcnes Reppuier (“It Has Been 
Told”), of whose brilliant pen we 
are justly proud, tells us that her 
present article was suggested by the 
reading of Father Walsh’s book, 
The Fall of the Russian Empire. As 
we read Miss Repplier’s work in 
the pages of The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Yale Review, the Forum, The 
Commonweal and elsewhere, we 
find that it loses nothing of its 
verve with the advancing years. 


Mary Dixon Tuayer (“A Gift”), 
poet, novelist, and journalist, as 
well as tennis champion, is now 
Mrs. Maurice Tremont-Smith, her 
marriage having taken place recent- 
ly. A new edition of her charm- 
ing The Child on His Knees has 
just been issued. 


CynTHIA Mary Harnett (“The 
Playmate”), whom we have the 
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introducing to the 
American publishing world, lives in 


pleasure of 


Reading, England. She is a re- 
cruit to literary work from the 
ranks of Pictorial Art, having stud- 
ied under G. Vernon Stokes, noted 
animal painter. During the World 
War Miss Harnett served under the 
Military Intelligence Department. 
She is a convert, having been re- 
ceived into the Church in 1918. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY (“Star 
Dust”), another new name this 
month, was born in Iowa of Ger- 
man and Polish parents, and makes 
his home in Chicago. He holds his 
B.A. from Coe College, Cedar Rap- 
ids, devotes his time to writing, and 
is a regular contributor of poetry 
to The Commonweal, and the New 
York Times, and an occasional one 
to Midland, Forge, Pan, and Poetry. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PraLtz) (“The Perfect Experi- 
ment.” Part II.) finishes her clever 
exposition of the shortsightedness 
of certain psychologists. We are 
sure that she has aroused our read- 
ers’ interest. They will be glad to 
hear Mrs. Pfaltz has a novel at pres- 
ent awaiting publication. 


Liam P. Crancy (“Christmas 
Eve”), a new contributor from 
across the seas, was born in the 
County Clare, Ireland, but lives in 
London where he is in the City Of- 
fice. His work is known in Irish 
and English periodicals, and, in 
this country, has been published in 
Columbia. 


Tuomas O’HaGAN, Pu.D., Litt.D. 
(“Life, Art and Faith in Scandi- 
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navia”), our valued contributor for 
over thirty years, embodies in this 
article much information gathered 
during a trip through Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden in the summer 
of 1927. Having the entrée to the 
highest ecclesiastical circles, he was 
able to obtain reliable data in fields 
too little known to us. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. Carroii (“As 
Christmas Dawns’), in the six years 
that she has been writing for the 
magazines, has won wide recogni- 
tion. She has been represented in 
practically all of the all-poetry 
magazines, in many newspapers 
and general reviews, whilst her 
poems appear, in some cases an- 
nually, in many anthologies, Braith- 
waite’s, Grub Street Book of Verse, 
Independent Poetry Anthology, etc. 
Mrs. Carroll has spent most of her 
life in South Carolina, for which 
state she is President of the Amer- 
ican Poetry Circle of New York. 
She also edits Choir Practice of 
Charleston, S. C. 


EtHet Kine (“The Turncoat’), 
whose first story we published in 
our April, 1926, issue, shows herself 
in this contribution well on her way 
to the fulfillment of her ambition 
to become an author. Miss King 
is a New Yorker born and bred, and 
was educated at the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


THEODORE MAYNARD (“Henry 
Longan Stuart”), whose artist pen 
our readers know both in prose and 
poetry, writes a fine tribute to a 
fellow-worker, one whose death was 
a loss to the literary world in gen- 
eral as well as to The Commonweal, 
which he so ably helped to edit. 
Mr. Maynard has recently estab- 
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lished himself and his family in 
Washington, D. C., as he is now on 
the faculty of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 


Rosert R. Hutt (“The Great, 
White Soul of the Middle Ages”), 
formerly Associate Editor of Our 
Sunday Visitor, is a frequent con- 
tributor to many of our best peri- 
odicals. He is doing much by his 
writings to win people to the Faith, 
to which he came from his minis- 
ter’s office in the Church of Christ, 
some six years ago. 


Lipa Rose McCase (“Elizabeth 
Gardner Bouguereau—Pathfinder” ) 
is journalist, magazine writer, art 
critic and lecturer all in one. She 
lives in New York, but is widely 
traveled and broadly educated, Co- 
lumbia University, Oxford, the Sor- 
bonne and the “madding crowd,” 
all being responsible for her cul- 
ture. Upon herself she has con- 
ferred the degree G.J. (General Job- 
ber) which, according to Henry 
Alden, for so many years Editor of 
Harper’s, many Ph.D.’s would give 
much to possess. Miss McCabe is 
the author of several books, among 
them Don’t You Remember? and 
The American Girl at College, the 
latter the result of her intensive 
study of women’s colleges in New 
England and the South. She is a 
member of the Pen and Brush Club. 


Mrs. WINIFRED Scott-Boopy 
(LEMMER) (“The Return”) is 
known to our readers as a poet. 
Now we meet her as a writer of 
fiction and find her equally inter- 
esting. We are glad that her re- 
cent marriage is not going to in- 
terfere with the fine literary work 
she is doing, as she has married 
in the profession. 











Mew Books 


The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. Vol. XIV. By the Right Rev. 


Msgr. Horace K. Mann.—History of the Popes. Vols. XV. and XVI. 


By Ludwig 


F. von Pastor.—The American Foundations of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


Compiled by a Member of the Congregation —The Effective College. 


Edited by 


Robert L. Kelly.—The Catholic Church and Healing. By James J. Walsh, M.D.— 
David Hume and the Miraculous. By A. E. Taylor.—The Story of St. Columba 
(Columcille). By “Iona.”—The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward McCurdy. 
—The Training of an American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
1855-1913. By Burton J. Hendrick.—Bambi: A Life in the Woods. By Felix Salten. 
—The Age of Reason. By Philip Gibbs.—Some Children’s Books.—Foreign Publi- 


cations. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Mid- 
die Ages. Vol. XIV. Innocent 
IV. By the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Horace K. Mann. 

History of the Popes. By Ludwig 
F. von Pastor. Edited by Ralph 


Francis Kerr. Vols. XV. and 
XVI. Pius IV. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $5.00 each. 


The three volumes listed above 
form a notable addition to Catho- 
lic historical scholarship now avail- 
able for the English reader. They 
should be brought to the notice of 
any prejudiced non-Catholic who 
may be old-fashioned enough to re- 
peat the hoary charge that Cathol- 
icism is inconsistent with frank 
and unbiased historical writing. 

The volume by Msgr. Mann, 
whose recent death is mourned by 
all friends and alumni of the Col- 
legio Beda, deals with the life and 
pontificate of Innocent IV. (1243- 
1254). This pope, often misrepre- 
sented and calumniated, spent most 
of his reign in a bitter duel with 
the Emperor Frederick II. It has 
been asserted that he fought only 
for temporalities and that the am- 
bition for power and worldly glory 
was the main motive of his policy 
in regard to the Hohenstaufen. 
Msgr. Mann has shown conclusive- 
ly that deeper issues than mere po- 
litical or territorial aggrandize- 


ment were at stake. Innocent was 
fighting for the liberty of the pa- 
pacy and for that measure of free- 
dom from secular interference 
which was necessary to the carry- 
ing on of its spiritual mission. The 
story is told in this volume with a 
remarkable clearness and direct- 
ness, and it is a far more thrilling 
piece of reading than many of the 
historical novels wherein we try 
to recapture the feeling of an excit- 
ing and troublous age. 

Volumes XV. and XVI. of Pas- 
tor’s great History of the Popes, 
whose author died still more re- 
cently than Msgr. Mann, chronicle 
the momentous events connected 
with the person and the reign of 
Pope Pius IV. Anything like de- 
tailed treatment of the material 
contained in these two volumes is 
out of the question in our limited 
space, and indeed it would seem 
something of an impertinence for 
a reviewer to commend Pastor’s 
work, which Catholic and non- 
Catholic scholars alike have come 
to regard as in the nature of an 
institution, not unworthy to rank 
with such monuments of research 
as the Acta Sanctorum or the re- 
cently completed Ozford Diction- 
ary. 

The pontificate of Pius IV. marks 
the transition of the Church from 























her old position in the medieval 
scheme of Christendom to that 
which she has occupied since the re- 
ligious revolt of the sixteeenth cen- 
tury—one of warfare, strenuous 
and unremitting, against moral and 
intellectual forces which ultimate- 
ly tend towards the disintegration 
and disappearance of all those 
things which make up the Chris- 
tian Tradition by which we have 
lived for nearly two thousand 
years. 

Some idea of the wealth of ma- 
terial in these volumes may be 
formed by a bare enumeration of a 
few of the topics dealt with in them. 
There are, for example, the later 
sessions of the Council of Trent, 
the early achievements of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, the work for church 
music of Palestrina, the reforming 
activities of St. Charles Borromeo, 
the marvelous career of St. Teresa 
in Spain, and the beginning of the 
darkest hours of the penal age in 
Great Britain. G. D. M. 


The American Foundations of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
Compiled by a Member of the 
Congregation. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $5.00. 

There is charm in these convent 
chronicles, and inspiration as well. 
The naive in literature has its ap- 
peal, as is evidenced by the success 
of some recent publications. This 
quality is not lacking in these an- 
nals of Notre Dame, many of which 
stand as originally written by wom- 
en of deep faith and winning sim- 
plicity who followed Christ’s coun- 
sel and became as little chil- 
dren for love of Him. “Tran- 
scribed from books yellow with 
age, brown with faded ink,” the 
story of the pioneers is one of he- 
roic struggle and high achievement 
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modestly set forth. Not for the 
praise of men do cloister archives 
yield their treasures, but for the 
greater glory of God, and that we 
who read “may see and live and 
think and do.” 

Seven hundred pages are all too 
few to give the facts, grave and gay, 
associated with ninety years of 
community life in seventy founda- 
tions. The first house was opened 
in Cincinnati in 1840; the latest in 
1927 in West Newton, Mass. From 
a nucleus of eight has grown a 
membership of nearly two thou- 
sand religious who are training 
forty-one thousand pupils to right 
thinking and living. In 1924, a 
band of six left the Eastern Prov- 
ince for Japan. Their journal 
forms one of the many delightful 
chapters. The book is presented in 
excellent style of typography, bind- 
ing and illustration. 

The compiler has brought to her 
task not only an intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject matter but also 
unusual ability and wide literary 
experience. These annals, the fruit 
of years of loving labor, should 
circulate so readily as to warrant 
the speedy fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of the introduction: “Some day, 
God willing, a volume will com- 
memorate the animating spirits of 
these convents and schools, the 
lovely lives hidden with Christ in 
God.” M. C. H. 


The Effective College. Edited by 
Robert L. Kelly. New York: The 
Association of American Colleges. 
$2.00. 

This is a compilation of reports, 
made by men of wide experience 
and national reputation, upon the 
present state and future hopeful 
possibilities of American collegiate 
education. They are, for the most 
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part, specialists from the staffs of 
the four hundred institutions which 
comprise the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, among them the 
Presidents of Harvard, Chicago, 
Michigan and Swarthmore, and the 
Deans of Columbia and West Point. 
Catholic educators are well repre- 
sented by Msgr. Pace and Msgr. 
Ryan of the Catholic University. 
When men like these speak, their 
words have the ring of informed 
authority. They undertook to in- 
vestigate definite problems or to 
formulate principles and ideals for 
the American college, and we can 
heartily agree with the Editor, who 
is the executive officer of the Asso- 
ciation, that these reports are en- 
tirely worthy of the degree of per- 
manence which the publication in 
book form seeks, for they are a 
valuable contribution towards the 
art and science of college adminis- 
tration and teaching. 

There are twenty-five papers in 
the compilation, arranged under 
eight general headings, such as the 
effective curriculum, effective teach- 
ing, the promotion of scholarship, 
faculty-student relationship, religion 
and finance. Each group is fol- 
lowed by a full and well-selected 
bibliography. Msgr. Pace’s paper 
is a characteristically thoughtful 
and satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “Does Research Interfere with 
Teaching?” Msgr. Ryan’s on “Reli- 
gion in the Catholic College” is one 
of the three in the group on reli- 
gion. 

As these reports concern them- 
selves with definite topics, and 
make no attempt to canvass the 
whole field, it is perhaps ungracious 
to regret certain omissions. One 
cannot forbear remarking, how- 
ever, the rather disproportionate 
attention given to the small denom- 
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inational college and the complete 
ignoring of Catholic colleges and 
universities; Georgetown, men- 
tioned by Msgr. Ryan in a passing 
phrase, is the sole Catholic insti- 
tution named. Again, except for 
the mere mention of names, colle- 
giate education for women or co- 
education is as though it were not. 
The honors course at Swarthmore 
has, as it deserves, special treat- 
ment by President Aydelotte; but 
the experimental college at Wiscon- 
sin gets one sentence in one article 
and a footnote reference in another. 
The Junior College, too, receives 
too scant attention. It is true that 
the bibliographies do a great deal 
to supply for all these omissions ex- 
cept the first; on this we cannot 
help feeling that our Catholic col- 
leges have been slighted, and the 
indignity hurts none the less in that 
it is so plainly indeliberate. 

E. F. H. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. 
By James J. Walsh, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Hilaire Belloc, in his brief intro- 

duction to Dr. Walsh’s contribution 

to the Calvert Series, shocks us in- 
to attention by the question: If pa- 
ganism returns, what is to become 
of the medical care of the poor, as 
we now know it? For in the pagan 
world medicine was only for the 
wealthy man and for the slave, his 
property. “The world,” says Belloc, 

“outside the Church is changing its 

ethical mood very rapidly. The 

normal trend of the process should 
be paganism.” 

Where may the poor look with 
the greatest assurance in the years 
to come? To the charity of the 
Catholic Church, or to our contem- 
porary humanitarianism and cor- 
porative industrial medicine? Dr. 


























Walsh answers the question by re- 
viewing briefly, but with admirable 
sequence and unity, the Church’s 
relation to medicine. He shows 
how the hospital idea was organ- 
ized; how the early recognition of 
contagion as a cause of disease, re- 
sulting in the eradication of lep- 
rosy, had formed the beginning of 
the doctrine of infection. He dis- 
cusses early medical teaching, its 
preservation by monastic institu- 
tions, the care of the insane, the 
character of the early practice of 
surgery, the recognition of med- 
ical skill in the papal physicians, 
many of whom were outstanding 
men of their time, and leaders in 
medical research and practice. He 
concludes by a brief reference to 
Florence Nightingale, and her ac- 
knowledged debt to the Sisters of 
Mercy. P. J. F. 


David Hume and the Miraculous. 
By A. E. Taylor. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

This very interesting lecture, the 
Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1927, 
raises two important questions. In 
the first place why did Hume write 
his rather irrelevant tenth section 
to An Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, that which deals 
with Miracles and has met with 
more debate than any other por- 
tion? To the materialists and anti- 
religionists of the past century, 
Hume has been a hero as a kind of 
priest- and minister-eater, whereas 
he was nothing of the sort, but a 
genial man of the world whose so- 
cial circle was chiefly composed 
of “moderate” Presbyterians who 
made no fuss about his book prob- 
ably because they estimated it at its 
real and not, as we do, at its face 
value. The lecturer’ evidently 
agrees with Selby-Bigge, Hume’s 
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chief editor, that it was a craving 
for notoriety at any cost which pro- 
duced this section. And since he 
cannot feel sure that Hume’s phi- 
losophy was “the genuine expres- 
sion of his whole personality,” he 
has “to own to a haunting uncer- 
tainty whether Hume was really a 
great philosopher, or only ‘a very 
clever Man.’” 

In the second place the lecturer 
is quite clear on a point which has 
been missed by many men of sci- 
ence, though Professor Whitehead 
has recently been rubbing it into 
them. Anti-religious men of sci- 
ence (and there are such, though 
far fewer than is supposed) who 
exult in Hume as the destroyer of 
religion, fail to see that far more is 
he the destroyer of science, which 
is a vain thing fondly imagined, 
since it deals entirely with causes 
and effects, if there is no nexus be- 
tween event A and event B; if all 
events are disconnected from one 
another. 

If they are that, there is surely 
no reason why some startling event, 
even Huxley’s altogether mistaken 
idea of a miracle, a centaur (trot- 
ting down Piccadilly one may sup- 
pose), should not occur. There is 
no connection between cause and 
effect; there are no laws of nature; 
why not a centaur or any other 
wild thing? Of course, as the lec- 
turer points out the agnostic and 
the theist must approach the idea 
of miracle from totally different po- 
sitions. The Founder of Christian- 
ity unquestionably called upon 
those who saw them to look upon 
His wondrous works as signs of His 
authority. Therefore we can hard- 
ly follow Professor Taylor’s argu- 
ment that we cannot hold that mir- 
acles are signs to-day. We must 
approach any given instance first of 
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all with the question, “Did it ac- 
tually happen?” The Catholic at 
any rate has an open mind, for he 
knows that it might do so, were it 
God’s will. The extreme left to this 
is the view that it could not have 
happened because miracles do not 
happen, certainly a very illogical 
position and one which ought not 
to be taken up by any thorough- 
going follower of Hume. A careful 
study of this delightful little essay 
will well repay the reader. 
B. C. A. W. 


The Story of St. Columba (Colum- 
cille). By “Iona.” Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Son. 2:s.6d. 

This anonymous life of St. Co- 
lumba, in the form of a series of 
conferences between St. Adamnan 
and his alumnus, or pupil, Aldfrith, 
is one of the most subtly captivat- 
ing books for children I have ever 
seen. It is well worthy to rank 
with the works of Maurice Francis 
Egan, as a masterpiece of hagiogra- 
phy written not only for children 
but by one who loves and under- 
stands them, by one whose zeal for 
sanctity is tempered and made rich 
by Christian humor. 

Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, 679- 
704, some hundred years after the 
death of the Abbey’s founder, did 
indeed write a life of Columba, 
which the authorities rank high 
among biographies of saints. Need- 
less to say, it is of a very different 
character from this libellum, where- 
in the old abbot tells the story of 
Columba to his pupil, interspersing 
it with gentle rebukes of Aldfrith’s 
passion for “stories,” and mock de- 
spair at his remoteness from sanc- 
tity and detachment. But it is a 
story which in itself could scarcely 
fail to fascinate any lover of tales 
of “far off things, and battles long 
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ago.” Columba’s passion for his 
native land; his passion for books, 
that nearly cost him his soul, and 
led to the slaughter of three thou- 
sand Irishmen; and his passion for 
God, the greatest of all, which made 
him accept the penance of perpet- 
ual exile from Ireland, and led him 
to build on Iona the home of saints 
and scholars whence England and 
Scotland drew civilization and 
Christianity—all these passions 
flame up and enlighten the story of 
his life even now, apart from the 
exquisite grace with which the 
anonymous author tells his tale. 
R. L. E. 


The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci. By 
Edward McCurdy. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

To form a list of the dozen great- 
est intellects the world has seen is 
as futile an operation as compiling 
lists of the Hundred Best Books, 
but no one will deny that amongst 
the very few of the first class must 
be placed the subject of this book. 
Of course he was a great painter 
and everybody knows, at least by 
reproductions, his “Last Supper,” 
now only a moldering remnant 
on a convent wall, and his “Mona 
Lisa” over which so much ink has 
been shed. He was also a great 
sculptor, and in association with 
these arts showed himself to have 
been one of the greatest of the 
early human anatomists, having 
dissected many subjects and left 
copious drawings illustrating his 
researches. He was a skilled mu- 
sician, an architect and a civil engi- 
neer who devoted much time to 
the study of canal building. For 
a time he was on the staff of the 
infamous Cesare Borgia and occu- 
pied himself in devising improved 
weapons of war, suggesting a kind 

















of “tank” or armored car, and 
even some sort of submarine the 
secret of which, however, he never 
revealed, lest wicked men should 
make use of it. For he hated war, 
pazzia bestialissima—bestial frenzy 
—as he called it and always hoped 
—as others have done unavailingly 
—that the terrible nature of the 
new implements might drive na- 
tions away from the horrors of 
warfare. Indeed his hatred of 
taking any kind of life led him to 
become a vegetarian. 

The author of this book is also 
the editor of the great series of 
notebooks which Leonardo left be- 
hind him, packed with sketches, 
suggestions, and notes, in which are 
found forecasts of the Copernican 
theory, gravitation, the steam en- 
gine, and a number of other mat- 
ters far the most important of 
which are the numerous notes on 
the flight of birds with schemes and 
diagrams of flying machines. 

Leonardo lived through one of 
the worst periods of the history of 
the Catholic Church, including the 
pontificate of Alexander VI. In 
his notebooks are to be found 
severe but justifiable comments on 
public affairs including Church 
matters, but they certainly do not 
warrant the author in describing 
Leonardo as a “Protestant,” for the 
most orthodox might agree with 
the majority of his observations. 
The weakest parts of a very erudite 
book, well printed and well illus- 
trated, are those dealing with 
Catholic affairs; for example, the 
case of Francesco degli Stabili, 
often—as here—called Cecco d’As- 
coli, would have been more ade- 
quately treated if the author had 
been acquainted with Wedel’s 
study of that incident. For the 
rest the book is one which can be 
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fully commended and one which is 
sure to have many readers. 
B. C. A. W. 


The Training of an American: The 
earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page, 1855-1913. By Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

The phrase “a typical American” 
has been over-used of late and, in 
some instances misapplied, but to 
Walter Page the description is pe- 
culiarly appropriate, since many 
elements met in him which Ameri- 
cans as a nation prize and revere— 
sturdiness, democratic principles, 
common sense and courage. 

These qualities together with bril- 
liant literary gifts are amply re- 
vealed in this admirable volume 
which completes the former Life 
and Letters, dealing mainly with 
Mr. Page’s ambassadorship in Eng- 
land during the difficult period of 
the Great War. 

Fascinating as that earlier vol- 
ume was through its revelations of 
Mr. Page’s sound judgment and 
statesmanship in a most delicate 
diplomatic situation, this biography 
of his earlier life has the charm at- 
tached to beginnings and causes. 
He is here shown as one of a large 
family circle, and against the back- 
ground of his pioneer ancestry, 
sturdy folk who worked hard and 
held tenaciously to high ideals of 
citizenship. 

“The oldest one I personally 
knew,” Walter Page wrote on one 
occasion to his sons, “my grandfa- 
ther—your great-grandfather—was 
a strong character, a vigorous per- 
sonality. He married the strongest 
woman he knew (I suspect). I re- 
call her as a strong woman.” This 
patriarchal pair were the parents 
of four daughters and eight sons, 
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of whom Allison Francis Page was 
the father of Walter. 

His memories of his grandfa- 
ther’s home are delightfully set 
forth in a letter to Miss Sarah Jas- 
per in which he writes: “Last night 
he and I had a long talk about 
mules, wheat, the old piazza that is 
so fast losing its steady strength 
. . . there is a nameless pathos in 
him for me. And the old place here 
is bathed in it. The age-stained old 
walls, the worn-out chairs, the quiet 
clocks, the aged andirons, the very 
chance-arranged old rose bushes in 
the garden, that are now in quaint 
red-yellow bloom,—the long straight 
cedars. The only place in the world 
where I could rest forever and nev- 
er feel that I ought to be at work!” 

Mr. Page’s rare gifts as a letter- 
writer are fully shown in the let- 
ters included in this volume, ad- 
dressed to James Bryce, John Bur- 
roughs, Ellen Glasgow and others. 
Despite an occasional prejudice of 
temperament, such as his reluc- 
tance to recognize anything endur- 
ing in the work of Pater and Ros- 
setti, they reveal on the whole the 
finest critical sense as well as the 
best American spirit. A. MCC. S. 


Bambi: A Life in the Woods. By 
Felix Salten. Translated by Whit- 
taker Chambers. New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster. $2.50. 

In the foreword, John Gals- 
worthy, friend of animals, com- 
mends this book to children, “to 
those who are no longer so fortu- 
nate” and to sportsmen. There 
are talking animals for the little 
folk, an astringent realism for 


their elders, and for the sports- 
men, skillfully conveyed lessons in 
the Golden Rule, expanded to shel- 
ter under its wegis the fox and the 
pheasant—the whole world of fur 
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and feathers. The author, a well- 
known Austrian musician, unfolds 
the life-cycle of a forest deer, Bam- 
bi, by means of dramatic episode, 
idyllic interlude, and animated dia- 
logue, salted here and there with 
humor. It is all set against a del- 
icately woven tapestry of nature’s 
seasonal moods. Bambi’s world is 
no sentimentalized kingdom of 
love. That is to come later in the 
golden age foretold timidly by the 
young doe Morena, when the ani- 
mals’ secular enemy Man _ will 
romp with them in the forest as a 
playmate. Meanwhile the small 
carnivora prey on each other re- 
morselessly during the cruel frosts 
of winter. A truce is declared only 
when Man—known shudderingly 
as “He”—invades their domain 
with his lethal third hand dealing 
out flame and death. Bambi es- 
capes capture and a violent end, 
and under the tutelage of his ven- 
erable sire and a highly articulate 
community, he imbibes the cor- 
porate wisdom of the ancients. 
The curtain of forest green closes 
upon him in the final chapter, as 
he in turn, after the immemorial 
custom of the elders, admonishes 
the erring and counsels the doubt- 
ful. 

The author’s approach to his 
subject is marked by poetry and 
sympathy and there are charming 
reminders of German folklore and 
fairy tale in his nature world. It 
is to be regretted that his vision 
should have been deflected by a 
sentimental transference of certain 
human ideals to the animal mind. 
There is insufficient evidence to 
prove that an allegory was in- 
tended here of the evolution of the 
idea of God in the primitive mind. 
Still, there is more than a _ hint 
given of the religion of fear in the 
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attitude of the animals toward man. 
Later on when Bambi and the Old 
Stag find their enemy, the Mighty 
Hunter, dead in the forest, the 
young deer, prompted by his sire, 
attains in a moment of exaltation 
the lofty conception of a transcend- 
ent and omnipotent deity. This 
blurs somewhat the gossamer 
threads of a delicate fancy. 
M. C. M. 


The Age of Reason. By Philip 
Gibbs. Garden City, N. Y.: Doub- 
leday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Sir Philip Gibbs the super-report- 
er of the Great War may not be a 
novelist of the first rank, but in The 
Age of Reason, his latest book, he 
proves at least that he has one im- 
portant quality of the sound fiction 
writer—he will not be bamboozled 
by the passing idiocies of his era. 

That the present time offers a 
plethora of these fads of the brain, 
from companionate marriage to re- 
juvenation through serums, is a 
commonplace, and we may well 
sigh for a Charles Dickens to laugh 
them off the face of society. Gibbs 
has not much laughter in his make- 
up—reformers as a rule are deficient 
in humor—but he has sound com- 
mon sense about much of the mod- 
ern nonsense that passes for the 
wisdom of Minerva. The Age of 
Reason is a biting satire on the su- 
perstitions of science, by which 
chemists draw little gods out of bot- 
tles and people pray to them in- 
stead of to the God Who made them. 

In this book Margaret Allport 
has married a distinguished biolo- 
gist many years older than herself, 
a widower who has brought up his 
two children “according to nature,” 
which means that the girl Viola 
turns a suburban garden into a view 
of Eden before the Fall, to the 
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scandal of the neighbors! Mar- 
garet, the daughter of a clergyman, 
finds herself much against her will 
drawn along into dangerous cur- 
rents, her sense of what is true and 
good continually hurt by the strange 
perversions of science, not the least 
of which is the complete transfor- 
mation of her father-in-law’s char- 
acter under the deadly influence of 
a “rejuvenating” serum. 

The story moves steadily on to a 
tragic climax involving the life of 
Margaret’s brother who has fallen 
under the spell of Viola, a cham- 
pion of companionate marriage who 
puts her insane ideas into practice. 
Through this maze of evil Margaret 
gropes her way with no sure word 
of help from anyone, least of all her 
easy-going clerical father. Only 
Richard Halliday, one of her fa- 
ther’s curates, has any message for 
her, but her bewilderment is almost 
beyond clearing when in a desper- 
ate visit to him she learns that he 
is entering the Catholic Church. 
“He began to talk about Authority, 
the unbroken line of tradition, the 
Unchanging Church, the only cita- 
del against unbelief, but she was 
not listening to him.” 

The book closes with the suicide of 
her brother after a tramping trip 
with Viola on the continent, the typ- 
ical present-day escape of overbur- 
dened adolescence, and the awaken- 
ing of the biologist to the fact that 
there are things in life above and 
beyond science. Sir Philip knows 
well the disease of the age, and in- 
dicates the remedy. A. MCC. S. 


Some Children’s Books.—In these 
latter years when all the arts and 
industries expend themselves in the 
service of youth, the children’s book 
market serves them particularly 
well. It is full of good things, be 
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they prose or verse, new tales, or 
old ones in new dress, enriched by 
the genuine art of illustrators such 
as Arthur Rackham, Boris Artzy- 
basheff, Elizabeth McKinstry, Anne 
Sewell and others. 

There are the delightful collec- 
tions of stories and verse which we 
have come to expect every year, 
Cynthia Asquith’s “Treasure” se- 
ries, John Martin’s Big Books, and 
the Joy Street Books. The last 
named is now Number Six Joy 
Street (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.50) and to its making some 
of England’s cleverest pens have 
contributed. It has stories by Wal- 
ter de la Mare, Laurence Hous- 
man, Compton Mackenzie, Alger- 
non Blackwood, etc.; poems by 
Lord Dunsany, Hugh Chesterman, 
Ianthe Jerrold, Marian Allen, Ian 
McNair, etc.; and engaging, artistic 
colored pictures as well as the black 
and white drawings which adorn 
most of its pages. It will indeed 
bring its own joy to readers young 
and not so young.—Much like it in 
format, and with several of the 
same contributors (Walter de la 
Mare, Algernon Blackwood, Ianthe 
Jerrold, Eleanor Farjeon have writ- 
ten for both), is this year’s “Treas- 
ure” book, The Treasure Cave (New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), 
whose caverns are well worth ex- 
ploration. Hilaire Belloc, Arthur 
Machen, Rafael Sabatini, Katharine 
Tynan, Lady Cynthia herself, etc., 
enrich it with the gems of their 
fancy. Particularly engaging is 
Miss Tynan’s “The Miracle,” in its 
quaint simplicity. Daphne Jerrold 
and A. H. Watson are responsible 
for many of the pictures, making 
the whole a delectable treat which 
the ten- and twelve-year-olds will 
not disdain. 

The effectiveness of silhouettes in 
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illustration is well shown in John 
Bennett’s latest collection The Pig- 
tail of Ah Lee Ben Loo (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50). Its 
eighteen stories have two hundred 
silhouettes, comical in the extreme 
and seeming to jump off the page, 
so well do they stand out from their 
white background. They tell their 
own story, independent of any text. 
The tales in prose and verse, are 
original and full of a quiet humor 
which perhaps will be best appre- 
ciated by their older readers. 
Wanda Gag, whose recent ex- 
hibition of pictures won wide ac- 
claim in the world of art, now 
puts her talents at the service 
of the children, and with equal suc- 
cess. Her Millions of Cats (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $1.25), 
to artistic distinction adds _ that 
subtle something which catches the 
child heart and interest. Both the 
text and the literally thousands of 
cats she has drawn will fascinate 
the lucky youngsters to whom 
Santa Claus brings it. There is one 
picture in which the “very homely 
little cat” grows visibly into “the 
most beautiful cat in the world” 
that is a triumph of pictorial art.— 
For older children there is a treat 
in store in Mary Hazleton Wade’s 
The Boy Who Found Out (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75), the story 
of Henri Fabre, the great French 
naturalist, who by dint of unremit- 
ting labor, unfailing courage, and 
self-reliance, won his way from 
dire poverty and ignorance into na- 
ture’s deepest secrets and to a high 
place in the realm of science. 
There is inspiration in this simple 
account of his brave fight, in which 
the author has caught the atmos- 
phere of French peasant life admi- 
rably. Its readers will doubtless be 
impelled to go to Fabre’s works 
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themselves, where they will learn of 
the nobility of labor, the reality of 
God, reverence for all God’s crea- 
tures, as well as of the wonders of 
natural history. 

From the same publisher comes 
another of William Heyliger’s de- 
servedly popular juveniles, The 
Macklin Brothers ($1.75), a lively 
baseball story which appeals to the 
sense of fair play and honor inher- 
ent in the American boy. It is well 
written and shows the value of co- 
operation in play and in work, with 
a coach who will inspire every boy’s 
worship, and two brothers, both of 
whom turn out to be believable he- 
roes.—Those who have followed the 
adventures of Dan Reardon in Fa- 
ther Holland’s books, will be glad to 
find him again in Dan’s Worst 
Enemy (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.25), now in his third year in 
High School, and beginning to be 
interested in the hitherto merely 
tolerated opposite sex. Dan does 
some clever detective work in this 
book; he and his friends recall the 
heroes of the late Father Finn’s 
earlier works. The appeal of both 
priestly authors is to something 
higher even than a sense of honor 
and fair play. 

Hugh Lofting’s ever fertile imag- 
ination has produced another Dr. 
Dolittle book, this time, Dr. Dolittle 
in the Moon (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50), whither he 
goes on the back of a mammoth 
moth, accompanied by our old 
friends Tommy Stubbins, Chee-Chee 
and Polynesia. Out of the veriest 
fantasy, Mr. Lofting weaves fasci- 
nating and even convincing stories, 
which must make little eyes pop 
and little hearts throb. There are 
no books quite like them, and they 
have the advantage of their author’s 
distinctive illustrations.—It is sad 
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news that A. A. Milne’s latest book, 
The House at Pooh Corner (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00), 
brings us,—Christopher Robin and 
his friends are therein bidding us 
good-bye. They have grown into 
our hearts in the years we have 
known them, but we see the shad- 
ows of lessons and learning and the 
serious things of life descending on 
Christopher Robin, crowding out the 
unclouded days of whimsey and 
nonsense we have shared with him. 
However it is good to know that 
“wherever they go, and whatever 
happens to them on the way, in 
that enchanted place on the top of 
the Forest, a little boy and his Bear 
will always be playing.” E. M. 
Shepard’s decorations are as in- 
imitably entrancing as ever, and 
there is a goodly supply of them,— 
also, though the book is in prose, 
there are bits of Pooh’s delectable 
verse scattered through it. 

The author of the well-known 
“So You’re Going” Series, Clara E. 
Laughlin, has begun a travel series 
for children, in which she shows us 
Europe through the eyes and with 
the help of her two young nieces, 
Betty and Mary Clara. The first 
book, Where it All Comes True in 
Italy and Switzerland (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00), has 
just been published and shows Betty 
and Mary Clara living in their ac- 
tual settings the stories of saint and 
scholar, ruler and artist, made fa- 
miliar to them at home. While, in 
Rome for instance, they do not al- 
ways see in things all that Catholic 
eyes see in them, still there is much 
appreciation of Catholic art and his- 
tory. The book is not a tiresome or 
didactic guide book, and will store 
other little minds with something 
of the treasures with which the 
minds of these fortunate little girls 
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have been enriched.—The latest 
Mary Rose Book, Mary Rose at Rose 
Gables (Benziger Bros. $1.25), in- 
troduces us to a social service ex- 
periment. It leaves its heroine en- 
gaged to Tim, and Bride about to be- 
come a nun. Mrs. Wirries’ stories, 
while not highly original, are whole- 
some and interesting given a not 
too “modern” public. 

Among religious books designed 
especially for children are the three 
books of The Journeys of Jesus 
(New York: Ginn & Co. 72 cents 
each), by Sister Mary Stanislaus of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, which in a 
continuous narrative and mainly in 
the words of Holy Scripture give a 
complete account of the life and 
ministry of Our Lord. Each chap- 
ter is followed by questions bring- 
ing out the lessons expressed in the 
text. A Biblical glossary of names 
with pronunciations and definitions 
is included in each book. The illus- 
trations are numerous and good, 
helping to make the series suitable 
supplementary reading for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
grades.—Mary Dixon Thayer, whom 
some people like best when she 
writes for the little ones, has given 
them A Child’s Way of the Cross 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 35 
cents) that will reach their hearts, 
so childlike in spirit are the prayers 
and verses for each station. We 
think, however, that judicious 
mothers and teachers will use 
either prayers or verse,—both 
would be too much of a tax for lit- 
tle souls.—Very welcome also for 
the holiday season, and from the 
same publisher, comes a reissue of 
this author’s charming The Child 
on His Knees (75 cents), first 
printed in 1926, and reviewed at 
that time in these pages. 

Catholic parents have no excuse 
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in not making their little ones famil- 
iar with the beautiful practices of 
their Faith. Father Moffatt, S.J., 
has tried to bring even meditation 
within their grasp in God’s Wonder- 
land (Benziger Bros. 25 cents), be- 
lieving in the “pressing need of 
training our little ones to habits of 
prayerful thought and prayerful 
emotion even from the earliest dawn 
of intelligence.” It is in the method 
of St. Ignatius, and in the hands of 
a skillful teacher should serve its 
purpose.—From the pen of Héléne 
R. G. Bosch comes Ruth and Robert 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
36 cents) in which a mother ex- 
plains in bedtime stories the An- 
nunciation, the Nativity and the 
Three Kings to her ten-year-old 
daughter, with frequent interpola- 
tions from her fifteen-year-old 
brother. It is appealingly illustrated 
by Shirley Kite. There are search- 
ing questions with a list of words 
to remember after each story, and 
while Ruth seems almost too good 
to be true, mothers who take the 
spiritual training of their children 
seriously, will be helped by this lit- 
tle book. 

St. Francis has always held a 
charm for children, and he is once 
more presented to them most attrac- 
tively by Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., 
in The Story of Saint Francis for 
Children (Benziger Bros. 30 cents), 
written with the author’s usual 
grace of style, and embellished with 
a beautiful picture of St. Francis, and 
other illustrations. From Long- 
mans, Green & Co. comes a fifth im- 
pression of an anonymous Life of 
Christ for Children ($1.50), first 
published in 1910 and bearing the 
recommendation of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, which explains the more diffi- 
cult parts of the Gospel narrative, 
in a style well suited in its simplic- 
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ity and dignity to both child and 
subject. The format of the volume 
is of the finest, its pictures all be- 
ing reproductions of the old mas- 
ters. 

To the puzzled seeker for suit- 
able books for children of various 
ages and tastes, we would recom- 
mend Macmillan’s beautiful Cata- 
logue of Books for Boys and Girls, 
prepared by its Children’s Book De- 
partment and containing six hun- 
dred titles, described and listed by 
subjects and ages. It will prove in- 
valuable, and with its illustrations 
in color and line spreads a most 
tempting feast. Its cover was de- 
signed by the master hand of Boris 
Artzybasheff, and altogether it is the 
best thing of its kind we have seen. 


Foreign Publications.—Kirche und 
Kultur im Mittelalter. By Gustav 
Schnuerer (Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoeningh. Vol. I. 9 m. Vol. II. 
13m). This work, of which a third 
volume is in preparation, supplies 
a long-felt need, and comes most 
opportunely at a moment when a 
new interest in the Middle Ages is 
everywhere apparent. Covering the 
period from the fourth to the fif- 
teenth century it gives a brilliant 
picture of the social, political and in- 
tellectual life of Europe during a 
thousand years. Summing up the 
research of the last half century it 
brings within the reach of all, facts 
known hitherto only to the special- 
ist, whilst its accuracy in detail 
makes it an invaluable guide for the 
student. Issuing from the Catholic 
University of Fribourg, this work is 
written none the less with extraor- 
dinary objectivity, and has met 


with equal praise in Catholic and 
non-Catholic circles. Untouched by 
false idealism it shows things as 
The Church nat- 


they really were. 
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urally figures on every page, the 
Church in its greatness, its holiness, 
its strength, but also the Church in 
the weakness, the failings, the 
sometime corruption of many of its 
leaders. 

The title Kirche und Kultur might 
lead us to expect a book dealing pri- 
marily with the much discussed 
problem: in how far has the Church 
served the cause of human prog- 
ress? Yet this question is never ac- 
tually discussed, and no attempt is 
made to work up an apologia of 
the Church’s cultural achievements 
such as Ozanam projected, and oth- 
er Catholic historians carried out in 
part. Our modern historian is oc- 
cupied rather in giving a scientific 
survey of the facts connected with 
this thesis. While making clear the 
intimate connection that existed be- 
tween the cultural development of 
the West and the growth of the 
Catholic Church, he leaves his read- 
er free to draw his own conclu- 
sions with regard to the Church’s 
mission in this respect. He him- 
self, while admiring to the full the 
cultural work done by the Church, 
seems to think that at certain times 
the Church became too absorbed in 
the service of a purely human civili- 
zation, material progress not being 
the end for which the Church was 
instituted. 

The mass of material handled by 
Professor Schnuerer is incredible, 
and yet he has worked it up into a 
succinct and easily comprehensible 
whole. Starting from the point 
where the Church gathered up 
what remained of Roman civiliza- 
tion in order to make of it the cor- 
ner stone of a new culture, he 
shows first the work done by those 
great-hearted Christian exponents 
of Roman tradition, Ambrose and 
Augustine, Leo and Benedict; he 
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then passes on to the evolution ef- 
fected by the Church among, and 
with, the help of the Barbarians :— 
the services rendered to Christian 
civilization by Charlemagne and 
the Franks, and the still greater 
work of the Irish and English 
monks. The second volume deals 
with the Middle Ages proper: the 
Church and feudalism, the reform 
of Cluny, the Crusades, the mendi- 
cant friars (Professor Schnuerer is 
one of the best authorities on the 
Franciscan movement), the found- 
ing of the early universities, Scho- 
lasticism, Canon law and the devel- 
opment of the Inquisition, the so- 
cial organization in the towns, char- 
itable institutions, the women’s 
movement, etc. The difficult chap- 
ter on the Inquisition is handled 
with masterly objectivity, while 
that showing the different activi- 
ties of women in the Middle Ages 
is full of new interest. 

Free from any taint of national- 
ism, Professor Schnuerer’s book has 
met with a most favorable reception 
also in France. French and Amer- 
ican translations are in preparation. 

A. R. 


Testo e atlante di geografia eccle- 


siastica. Compiled by Msgr. Luigi 
Gramatica (Bergamo: Istituto Itali- 
ano d’Arti Grafiche editore. 150 
lire). One might feel tempted to 
compare this new atlas in its very 
handy dimensions with the weighty 
Atlas hierarchicus with its splendid 
and well-detailed maps, published 
some fifteen years ago by Carolus 
Streit of the Society of the Divine 
Word. But we realize that it is only 
after continuous use that it becomes 
apparent what atlas is to be pre- 
ferred for a given class of people 
or for a specific branch of study. 
This much we say: the work of 
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Msgr. Gramatica has the unmistak- 
able advantage of being elaborated 
after the Great War, which upset 
so many political and ecclesiastical 
boundaries. Ere long this new 
work will be commonly called a 
mission-atlas, but it is more than 
that. It contains two parts, distinct 
but usefully completing each other: 
an extensive treatise on ecclesiasti- 
cal or rather Catholic geography, 
and an atlas proper illustrating the 
ecclesiastical divisions all over the 
world. Each part receives a finish- 
ing touch through an excellent al- 
phabetical index. 

The first part, written in Italian, 
gives a concise but solid digest of 
the present political constitution of 
each country, of the period of the 
introduction of Christianity, and of 
former and present hierarchical di- 
visions. For greater clarity there 
are many statistical tables and a 
dozen plain sketch-maps within the 
text. Much space has been given to 
the ecclesiastical development of 
Italy. 

The 32 maps in color are all pro- 
vided with projections and made to 
varying scales—those of Rome and 
of the globe excepted—according to 
the extent and importance of the 
subject. Within the political bound- 
aries are designed the ecclesiastical 
provinces, dioceses or vicariates, 
with their respective capitals. The 
sees of archbishops bear the archi- 
episcopal cross, the others a simple 
one. Episcopal sees which no long- 
er exist, are recognizable by a re- 
versed cross. 

Msgr. Gramatica has also drawn 
into his maps the more important 
rivers, railways and mountains, as 
they most certainly have to be taken 
into account in judging the special 
difficulties or advantages to the mis- 
sionary. The names of the places 





















where the ecclesiastical rulers re- 
side, are again given in their Latin 
form; the names of other places are 
in Italian or in the language of the 
country. Probably some will re- 
gret that the author has not told us 
how he solved the many problems 
he met, and which rules he followed 
in drawing the maps. 

In a work like this, treating of the 
whole world under a specific and 
relatively new aspect, it was impos- 
sible to avoid every imperfection. 
But only a very ungrateful critic 
would complain of an occasional 
dry leaf, while he is picking the 
soundest fruit. 

If in the near future ecclesiastical 
geography is incorporated into the 
common descriptions of our planet, 
or even grows into a distinct branch 
of study in our seminaries and col- 
leges, it will be largely due to the 
labors of Msgr. Gramatica and to 
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the merits of this work. Only one 
thousand numbered copies have 
been published, so that colleges de- 
siring a copy for their teachers’ li- 
brary, should not delay in placing 
their orders! D. van A. 


M. l’Abbé Roger in Le Signe de 
la Croix (Avignon: Aubanel Fils 
Ainé. 5 fr. 10) has written a com- 
plete and orderly survey of the 
liturgical use of the words and ac- 
tions by which the Church would 
have us trace upon ourselves the 
sacred symbol of Redemption. The 
author begins by studying the his- 
tory of the sacramental, then takes 
up the consideration of it in itself, 
after which he has something to say 
of its salutary effects. The object 
of the book is to foster reverence in 
the act of making the sacred sign 
and to develop faith in its spiritual 
utility. R. E. P. 
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